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RISE AND PROGRESS OF 


{n publishing a history of the Royal 
Academy of Great Britain, Mr. Sand- 
by has at once gone near to satisfy a 
growing want of the day, and fur- 
nished the general reader with two 
volumes of not unreadable matter. 
Lives of painters and_ sculptors, 
whether on a large or small scale, 
separate or in batches, we own already 
in fair abundance. Of the works of 
art which come owt year by year, we 
are kept duly informed by this or 
that daily, weekly, or monthly jour- 
nal. But a connected history of 
that institution whose growth runs 
side by side with the growth of mo- 
dern English art, was a boon which 
the writer aforesaid has been the first 
to offer us, a whole century after that 
Institution’s birth.* Tired at length 
of waiting to see the work done by 
some more skilful hand, and fearing 
the ill results of each year’s fresh 
delay, he has done the Academy a 
service and himself, as he avows, no 
common pleasure, by producing a 
history which, to unbiassed readers, 
will seem on the whole a very suc- 
cessful attempt to clear the former 
from charges repeatedly brought 
against it, both by past and present 
foes. His plain unvarnished story, 
tinged though it be with some slight 
flushes of not unnatural partizanship, 
enables us to see how far the cause 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


of art in England has been helped on 
by the existence of a public Academy 
claiming to act not as the mouth- 
piece of any particular school, but 
only as the willing patron of all artis- 
tic merit, and the experienced teacher : 
of those young beginners who would 


‘fain climb their way to excellence by 


sitting for a while at the feet of men 
duly qualified to start others fairly 
on the road themselves have gone 
before. 

Mr. Sandby’s work opens with a 
short survey of English art-doings in 
the centuries before the founding of 
the Royal Academy. That the artistic 
spirit, the love of expressing beauty 
through outward forms and colours 
—beauty being here taken in the 
largest sense of the word—has never 
quite died out of English hearts, is a 
truth not easily gainsaid by those 
who bethink them of the many monu- 
ments of past skill as yet not wholly 
effaced by Time’s slow gnawing, or 
the heavier hand of man. Inmanya 
pillared cathedral, and ruined abbey, 
and hoary college-square, in stained- 
glass windows, and richly-carved 
tombs, in faded tapestries, massive 
old oaken chimney-pieces, and won- 
derfully illuminated books, whose 
brightness time itself has failed to 
lessen, anyone may read the tokens 
of our artistic progress during the 


‘ 


* “The History of the Royal Academy of Arts, from its foundation in 1768, to the 


present time.” 
VOL, LX.—NO, CCOLX. 


By William Sandby. 2 vols. London: Longman and Co, 1862. 
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palmy days of the Plantagenets and 
the Tudors. To those ages belong 
the masterpieces of English architec- 
ture ; for masterly carving in wood 
and stone, the men of those days have 
yet to be surpassed ; and if our mo- 
dern painters have learned to copy 
Nature more truthfully than those of 
oe yet, in their own day these 
atter displayed an amount of. skill 
and ready invention, which, under 
like circumstances, might have rend- 
ered the England of the sixteenth 
century a rival in the art of painting 
to the Italy of Raphael, Titian, and 
Correggio. 

But with the great religiousawaken- 
ing of that century, the old artistic 
spirit seemed to fade away. A new 
light was breaking on the world, 
and men’s eyes were too intent in 
watching the present wonder to dwell 
for a moment on things of lesser 
import, of doubtful value, at best 
appealing only to their outward 
senses. The Puritan side of the En- 
glish character came uppermost. 
Painting and sculpture fell into dis- 
repute, because images of the Virgin 
and pictures of the Son of God were 
coupled with men’s recollections of 
the Popery they had just forsworn. 
The dislike shown by the Virgin 
Queen for all pictured embodiments 
of religious truth, must have given a 
powerful sanction to the unartistic 
leanings of her loyal subjects. Even 
in the reign of Henry VIIL., native 
artists were lamentably few. At his 
court the foreigner, Holbein, painted 
away without fear of a home-bred rival. 
Sir Anthony More, court-painter to 
Queen Mary, was a native of Utrecht. 
The only English artists of any mark 
in the two following reigns were, 
Hilliard and the Olivers—father and 
son, all miniature painters, and 
Nicholas Stone, the sculptor. But 
Zucchero shared with Hilliard the 

atronage of Elizabeth’s nobles, and 

eter Oliver was but one native 
amongst the group of Dutch artists, 
headed by Mytens, who found favour 
in the court of King James. While 
Jameson, the Scotch Vandyke, was 
painting excellent portraits of north- 
ern gentlefolk, Vandyke himself 
eclipsed all other candidates for the 
honour of illustrating the beauty and 
the chivalry of South Britain during 
the reign of Charles I. To Rubens 
again was entrusted the task of em- 
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bellishing the palaces which Inigo 
Jones had been found worthy to build. 
On the whole, if English art had then 
but little to say for itself, art in 
England certainly flourished under a 
king who improved on the princely 
example set by the eighth Henry, 
and whose patronage of the best 
masters, however in effect unkind to 
home-born talent, made a love of art 
the fashion for some brief while 
among his countrymen. 

But the Civil Wars cut short the 
reign of the royal dilettante, and 
banished the arts he loved into dark 
corners. The names of Dobson and 
Cooper glimmer through the dark- 
ness of many years; but the tide 
of Puritanism had set in stronger 
than ever, and neither Cromwell nor 
Milton could undo the harm which 
the triumph of their party had 
brought about. Charles II. regained 
his throne, and found in Lely and 
Verrio a flashy substitute for the 
genius of Vandyke and Rubens. 
Among the sculptors of his day, we 
have no name of higher mark than 
Grinling Gibbons; but a greater ar- 
chitect in his own style than Chris 
topher Wren, England has never yet 
produced, though his attempts at 
Gothic ended only in disfiguring the 
western front of Westminster Abbey ; 
while his mastery of the Palladian 
style led his countrymen far away 
from the true path of architectural 
progress, into the dead wastes of a 
classicism unsuitable alike in form 
and feefing to the wants of Christian 
Englishmen. 

If Charles IT., however, had any 
taste for the arts, his successors had 
none at all, or indulged mainly for 
the good of fourth-rate foreign artists. 
Sir Godfrey Kneller was a bad copy 
of Sir Peter Lely; and Vanbrugh, 
at best, a clumsier kind of Wren. 
In Queen Anne’s reign, English ar- 
tists turned their talents to account 
in forging copies, or closely imitat- 
ing the style of the old masters; for 
nothing of purely native origin went 
down with those who led the taste 
of the day. Under the first George 
things looked no better for home- 
grown art. In painting, Richard- 
son, Thornhill, and Jervas, in archi- 
tecture, Gibbs, did their best to up- 
hold the credit of their own country, 
in a field where only one or two of 
them displayed more than average 
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skill. With the next reign, however, 
a change for the better was coming 
on. English artists grew in num- 
bers, if not much as yet in original 
power. Thornhill continued to cover 
walls and ceilings at so much a yard 
with paintings perfectly adapted to 
the spirit of his own age. Scott and 
Lambert charmed their customers 
with neat reminiscences of Vander- 
velde and Poussin. Hudson and 
Cotes made money by portraits 
which the world no longer cares to 
remember ; and Hayman, the histor- 
ical painter, lived to be President 
of one of those Art Societies, which 
heralded by a few years the forma- 
tion of the Royal Academy. While 
these were following more or less 
feebly in the footsteps of divers 
foreign schools, Hogarth and Sandby 
began to proclaim a new art-gospel, 
by painting Nature as she appeared 
to honest English eyes. The con- 
noisseurs stared at this bold breach 
of classic precedent ; but thesturdy ge- 
nius of him who painted the “Rake’s 
Progress,” forced its way into popular 
esteem ; and Gainsborqugh, in land- 
scape-painting, was soon to carry on 
with a finer genius the good work 
which Sandby had begun. By the 
beginning of the reign of George IIL., 
England had, at length, produced 
a body of artists respectable in num- 
bers, and remarkable for a large 
share of artistic merit. It seemed, 
indeed, as though the new school 
of English painters had come full- 
grown into the world, while men 
were still declaring that the very 
seed of so fair an issue was yet 
unsown. 

To George III. belongs the praise 
of having opened to English artists 
the way to that distinction which 
their own merits have since enabled 
them to follow out. Proud of his 
English birth he loved to encourage 
English talent, even where his own 
insight failed to sound its depths. 
His patronage of Reynolds proved 
his respect, not for the painter whose 
work he never quite understood, but 
for the art of which Reynolds was 
accounted so great a master. To him 
the Royal Academy owes not only 
its birth, but its preservation also 
from an early death. Before his 
time a public school of art had often 
been projected, and once or twice 
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begun. Charles I. had founded 

an academy, the Museum Minerve, 

which, among other things, aimed 

to imbue the younger gentlefolk of 
his day, with that special knowledge 

which the Art-Guilds of the middle 

ages had imparted to learners of every 

class alike. But the war between 

King and Parliament cut short in 

its sixth year the growth of an 

academy, ‘whose principle of com- 
bining the study of arts with that 
of letters and science, has still, we 

think, to be fairly carried out. The 
next plan of an art-school came from 
the pen of John Evelyn, but found 
no answer from the cotemporaries of 
Charles II.; although his sketch 
seems to have formed the ground® 
work of the institution founded a 
century later by George III. Of 
private academies one had been start- 
ed at Whitefriars in 1644, by the 
Flemish painter, Sir Balthazar Ger- 
bier, as a substitute, perhaps, for the 
short-lived bantling of his royal pa- 
tron. Another was opened by Sir 
Godfrey Kneller ; and a third soon 
after his death by Sir James Thorn- 
hill, who, backed as he was by Lord 
Treasurer Halifax, had vainly ap- 
plied for the royal patronage towards 
founding an academy for the use of 
the nation at large. To his private 
school, however, the artists of his 
day resorted to such good purpose, 
that a few years after his death a 
number of his pupils carried it on 
together at their own risk, in a court 
that led into St. Martin’s-lane. 
With this society, amongst whose 
foremost members was Hogarth him- 
self, the Dilettanti Club of art-loving 
noblemen and gentlemen, proposed, 
in 1753, to join its forces, with a 
view to founding one great public 
academy governed by a mixed com- 
mittee of artists and amateur patrons. 

Against this plan, which sounded 
plausible enough, Hogarth and most 
of his brother artists set their faces 
so resolutely, that it fell through at 
the moment of nearly attained suc- 
cess; and another like effort made 
two years after, shared much the 
same fate. The school in St. Mar- 
tin’s-lane, however, kept on thriving 
for many years to come, in the opin- 
ion, at least, of Hogarth, who thought 
it “for every useful purpose equal 
to that in France or any other.” 
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Meanwhile the body of British 
artists, taking a hint from the show 
of pictures at the opening of the 
Foundling Hospital, got up in 1760 
the first serial exhibition of works of 
modern art which England had ever 
seen. For three weeks of April and 
May, the great room of the Society 
of Arts in the Strand—a society of 
art-patrons rather than art-professors 
—was crowded with visitors who paid 
nothing for the sight itself, and six- 
pence only for a catalogue of the 
works shown. The next year saw 
two exhibitions held at the same time 
by two opposite sections of the artist 
body ; the one in Spring-gardens, 
under the lead of Hogarth, Reynolds, 
and other masters of the day; the 
other in the Strand, where a body of 
less known seceders started for them- 
selves under the name of “The Free 
Society of Artists.” Both exhibitions 
were kept going for many years, but 
the elder society of “British Artists” 
found, as it deserved, the larger 
amount of public favour. With the 
aid of Hogarth’s satiric sketches, and 
Johnson’s powerful periods, the cata- 
logues aaa in Spring-gardens added 
yearly more and more to the Society’s 
funds, until, in 1765, its members, 
mustering more than two hundred 
strong, were formally enrolled as one 
body underachartergranted by George 
III. In that body thus enrolled, may 
be found the names of all the best 
artists of their own day, save that of 
Hogarth, who had died the year 
before. If so few names out of all 
that number have survived the age 
that produced them, among those 
few are some of which any age or 
nation might well be proud; and even 
the large ruck of minor artists speaks 
much for the readiness with which, 
on the least encouragement, so many 
rivals challenged the public notice 
in a line of study too often deemed 
unsuitable to English tastes. 

To this “Incorporated Society ” 
the king gave help in money as well 
as patronage. Soon there was some 
talk of founding a public school of 
art. But nearly as soon quarrels 
began to abound in a body so nume- 
rous, and formed on terms which 
tended to throw all power into the 
hands of the less-distinguished many. 
At length, seeing but small chance of 
holding their ground against so tur- 
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bulent a stream, the leading artists 
prevailed upon the king to authorise 
the founding of another society, at 
once more select in numbers, and 
more likely to carry out the ends pro- 
posed by all well-wishers to the 
growth of national art. Accordingly, 
by the end of 1768, the plan of a 
“Royal Academy of Arts for culti- 
vating and improving the arts of 
Painting, Sculpture, and Architec- 
ture,” had been duly laid before his 
Majesty, whose signature at once 
stamped it as a living and life-dealing 
fact, and whose steady patronage in- 
sured the happiest issues of an under- 
taking otherwise fraught with the 
promise of a bright but brief career. 
This academy was to consist of forty 
members, appointed, in the first 
place, by the king himself, after- 
wards renewed from time to time by 
election of the surviving members. 
A council to transact business, a staff 
of professors to teach the arts, and 
of visitors to overlook the schools, a 
winter and a summer academy of 
models of every kind, the free admis- 
sion of duly certified students to the 
lecture-rooms of the different profes- 
sors, and a yearly exhibition of 
works of art, i. »cofits of which 
should go in part to the relief of 
needy artists or their families, made 
up the leading features of an institu- 
tion which has certainly done its best 
to fulfil the various aims of its first 
promoters. 

This was a death-blow to the old 
“Tncorporated Society.” It still strug- 
gled on for some years in a gasping 
sort of way, holding its exhibitions 
few and far between ; but after 1769, 
receiving no more gifts of a hundred 
pounds from the royal purse. The 
first notice any of its members got 
of his Majesty’s changed intentions 
seems to have been given to its Pre- 
sident, Kirby, who called at Windsor 
while the king was looking at West’s 
new picture of “ Regulus.” Having 
duly praised the picture, Kirby 
turned to address the painter: “T 
hope, Mr. West, that you intend to 
exhibit this picture?’ West answer- 
ed, that his Majesty, for whom it was 
painted, must determine that. On 
the king’s assuring him that the pic- 
ture should be shown; “Then, Mr. 
West, you will send it to my ex- 
hibition?’ asked Kirby, once more. 
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“No ;” broke in his Majesty, “it 
must go to my exhibition—to that of 
the Royal Academy ;” after which 
the crestfallen President humbly took 
his leave. 

Another sort of president was he 
whom the general voice of his fellows 
called upon the king to place at the 
head of his new academy. Not till 
after a fortnight’s demurring would 
Reynolds accept the proffered post, 
being loath to take a side either with 
the new or the old society. At 
length, however, on the 2nd January, 
1769, Sir Joshua, as the son of a 
modest Devonshire parson had now 
become, opened the Royal Academy 
with the first of those delightful lec- 
tures, which will ever prove at once 
his artistic insight and his literary 
power. The pupil of Hudson had 
already eclipsed the fame of a master, 
now no longer remembered for his 
own sake. The friend of Burke and 
Johnson was already winning for 
himself a name, in its own way, as 
bright as either of theirs. His earlier 
portraits of the “Turkish Boy,” of 
“Lord Keppel,” “Lord Ligonier,’ and 
“ Garrick,’ had charmed the town 
with tokens of excellence unknown in 
England since the days of Vandyke. 
Thenceforth his way to success was 
clear and easy. - His own gracious 
bearing ‘and personal tact may have 
helped him as far as such things 
could, but his undoubted genius, at 
once so graceful, strong, and self- 
reliant, opened the eyes of all who 
had any feeling left within them for 
art in its highest and purest forms. 
‘A Liotard, a Ramsey, or a Romney, 
might, from time to time, be accepted 
as a passing fashion, by those who 
never, in their hearts, admired the 
greatness they could not quite under- 
stand; but he who, with nearly 
equal mastery, could paint the fierce 
hunger of “ Ugolino,” the divine ten- 
derness of a “ Virgin and Child,” the 
majestic grace of “Mrs. Siddons,” 
the living traits of many different 
types of manly, feminine, and child- 
ish beauty, whether of form, posture, 
or expression, was pretty sure, in the 
end, to outlive all meaner rivalry, 
and to command the homage even of 
those who were least alive to the real 
difference between his own art and 
that of their former idols. 

From 1769, until his death, in 
1792, Reynolds continued to preside 
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over the Academy, whose welfare he 
had so much at heart. So gifted and 
worthy a president it has never since 
found. His devotion to his duties 
equalled his capacity for teaching 
others the art = never ceased to 
study for himself. The yearly dis- 
course which, of his own accord, he 
delivered to the students on the dis- 
tribution of the yearly prizes, attested 
his power of conveying to other minds 
the very impressions which years of 
study had sunk all the deeper ints 
his own. Taken together those dis- 
courses form a treasury of sound 
doctrine, from which many of our 
living painters would do well to draw, 
by way of tempering their extrava- 
gant zeal for a realism as unjust to 
nature as it is meanin art. Alike by 
precept and example, Sir Joshua 
strove to imbue his countrymen with 
a taste for something better than the 
vile jumble of sham classicism and 
realistic pettiness, which had so long 
been the rage both with artists and 
connoisseurs. A more industrious 
workman never lived. Fond as he 
was of friendly intercourse with the 
leading wits of his day, and ready in 
his leisure moments to unbend him- 
self with the company gathered round 
his dinner-table, he allowed nothin 
to draw him away from his ease 
during his regular hoursgef work. 
The pictures he yearly sent to the 
exhibition, many as they were, fell 
far short of those he actually painted. 
Of wilful carelessness he was never 
guilty, though the press of work upon 
his hands obliged him latterly to en- 
trust to others the painting of his 
draperies, backgrounds, and such like 
matters of detail. “TI always endea- 
voured,” he wrote, “to do my best ;” 
and even the faded hues of some of 
his pictures attest only the failure of 
well-meant efforts after the peerless 
colouring of the Venetian School. 
His own ambition would have led him 
into a closer rivalry with those great 
artists of the Roman School, whose 
merits no man ever understood more 
thoroughly, or interpreted to others 
with more convincing clearness. But 
portrait-painting alone was found to 
pay, and therefore to the painting of 
portraits he applied the best of his 
0wers, with a perseverance which 
nglishmen will hardly regret, in 
spite of the proofs he has left behind 
him of excellence in the nobler walks 
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of his art. Under his magic pencil 
the commonest-looking face or 
figure became for the nonce poetic ; 
and no sitter had to complain of being 
sent away with other than a refined 
or graceful image of his or her natu- 
ral self. Like Vandyke and Titian, 
he ennobled his theme instead of 
stooping to its wonted level. To gain 
more and more mastery over his art, 
he spent large sums in stocking his 
rooms with the best models that he 
could pick up at any available cost ; 
whileevery new face he saw anywhere 
furnished him with food for careful 
study. Even when blindness was grow- 
ing upon him, he could hardly be ad- 
vised to rest from his loving toil; 
and the last works he showed in pub- 
lic, his “Cymon and Iphigenia,” 
and “Lord Rawdon,” prove how 
little years and fading health had 
told on his right hand’s cunning or 
the natural force of his mind. 

It was settled that the Royal 
Academy should consist of forty 
members or fellows, but the number 
at first appointed by his Majesty fell 
short of that amount bysix. Among 
these thirty-four, however, we find 
every name that history cares to 
remember, and not a few that blazed 
only during a single lifetime. There 
is West, the President to be, whose 
“Regulug, was shown that very year 
at the hired rooms in Market-lane, 
and whose “ Death of Wolfe,” in itself 
not otherwise remarkable, was the 
first historical painting in which the 
characters wore their proper costume, 
instead of being drawn half naked 
with the arms and drapery of old 
Rome. There too was Angelica 
Kauffmann, whose sacred pieces were 
more valued in her own day than 
they are now. Of Peter Toms the 
best thing we know is that he 
painted draperies well for Reynolds 
and Gainsborough. Some of Dance’s 
portraits pass, we are told, for those 
of Sir Joshua himself. Paul Sandby, 
a fair landscape-painter, may also be 
said to have founded the School of 
English Water-Colourists. Barret, of 
Dublin, gained early honours at home, 
and large pricesafterwards in London, 
for landscapes doubtful in colour, but 

ood in feeling and natural in design. 
uccharelli’s landscapes were once 
admired for a certain prettiness after 
the manner of the sham classic school. 


Serres and Richards had a certain 
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name, the one for sea pieces, the 
other for pictures of old country halls 
and ruined abbeys. Hayman, the 
first Librarian to the Royal Academy, 
and whilom President of the Society 
of Artists, was a veteran of the old 
English school, whose works have 
not been destined to a long lease of 
posthumous fame. 

But the best of all these names 
counts for nothing now beside those 
of Wilson and Gainsborough, whose 
graceful renderings of rural scenery 
found but few admirers in their own 
day. And yet the lovers of Claude 
and Cuyp might have cast the eye of 
favour on two Englishmen, whose 
genius seemed in the one case to 
recall the classic splendours of Claude, 
and in the other the poetic naturalism 
of Cuyp. But the names of Wilson 
and Gainsborough were too English, 
their works were painted in too pure 
a style of art to please the fancy of 
an age still blind to the worth of 
homebred talent, when it appealed 
to emotions hitherto unstirred, or 
stirred only to wrong uses. Gains- 
borough’s lovely idylls lay heaped 
about his rooms, while the portraits he 
drew so well brought him as much 
money as he chose to ask. The classic 
painter of “ Niobe,” of “ Tivoli,” of 
** Apollo,” andthe “ Seasons,” was fain 
to sell for a few pounds, or even shil- 
lings, masterpieces of broad light and 
shade and airy distance, which Claude 
or Poussin could hardly have outdone. 
An impatient temper early lost poor 
Wilson the sunshine of Court favour, 
and the friendship of some who would 
have helped him ; and the admired 
of Mengs and Vernet was once so 
poorthata picture ordered of him could 
not be done for want of the needful 
materials. Indeed for the last ten 
or eleven years of his life the post of 
librarian to the Academy alone stood 
between him and downright starva- 
tion. At length, too late to do more 
than gild the sad evening of a long 
but outwardly cheerless life, the 
broken old painter was enabled, by 
his brother’s death, to spend the 
short remainder of his days in ease 
and comfort amidst the noble scenery 
of Llanberris. 

Meanwhile his luckier comrade, 
Gainsborough, was bewitching the 
world with portraits worthy to stand 
beside those of Reynolds himself. 
In grace of attitude, form, and ex- 
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pression, there is almost nothing to 
choose between the two, and if Rey- 
nolds went deeper into the mysteries 
of light and shade, Gainsborough’s 
drawing was the truer and his colour- 
ing the more masterly. As a piece 
of skilful painting, his “ Blue Boy” 
has yet to be surpassed. The nation 
was happy indeed that owned two 
such masters of human portraiture at 
the same time. If Reynolds’s genius 
soared somewhat higher, that of his 
great rival was all the more wonder- 
ful, inasmuch as his youthful studies 
never took him beyond the modest 
painting-school in St. Martin’s-lane. 
His love of landscape he imbibed 
amidst the woods and lanes of his 
Suffolk birthplace, and at twelve 
years of age the young artist had 
already shown large promise of future 
excellence. At eighteen he set up 
for himself, and failing in London, 
went back the next year to his native 
county. After his marriage, the youth 
of nineteen settled for some years in 
Ipswich, where his portraits took so 
well, that in 1758 he removed to the 
fashionable city of Bath. While 
Reynolds was rising into vogue in 
London, Gainsborough’s name stood 
highest among the crowds who yearly 
visited the then queen of English 
watering-places. From Bath his por- 
traits were yearly sent to the London 
exhibitions, where they hung in 
friendly rivalry with those of Rey- 
nolds. In 1774 he came to London, 
and divided with his president the 
homage oftheartisticworld. Between 
the two rivals there grew up a friend- 
ship which on Sir Joshua’s side was 
never broken. So little indeed was 
the president plagued with jealousy 
for so near a rival, that he presented 
Gainsborough with a hundred pounds 
for a picture which Gainsborough 
had valued at sixty. But the latter's 
quick temper took offence where none 

vas meant, and after one or two 
quarrels about the hanging of his 
pictures, he avoided Sir Joshua’s 
company for three or four years. At 
last in 1788, the dying painter sent 
for his cast-off friend, and the last 
words Sir Joshua heard from his lips, 
in token of the peace between them, 
were, “ We are all going to heaven, 
and Vandyke is of the company.” 
Reynolds and another of his oldest 
friends, Sheridan, followed to the 
churchyard of Kew the last remains 
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of one as lovable in private life as he 
was great in his own sphere of art. 
As Mendelssohn was at hearta painter, 
so Gainsborough had a wonderful 
passion for music. One day, listening 
in tearful transport to the playing of 
a first-rate violinist, Colonel Hamilton, 
he suddenly exclaimed, “Go on and 
I will give you the picture of ‘ The 
Boy and the Stile, which you have so 
often wished to buy of me.” 

At the founding of the Academy, 
besides twenty-five painters, there 
were chosen four architects and five 
sculptors. Of the former the most 
eminent was Sir William Chambers, 
whose masterpiece, the rebuilding of 
Somerset House, made ample amends 
for his essays in Chinese architecture 
at Kew. ‘To George Dance, London 
is indebted for the grand severity of 
Newgate Prison, the noble breadth 
of St. Luke’s Hospital, and the more 
questionable front of Guildhall. Of 
Wilton’s sculptugg we have a fair, but 
not very flattermg, sample in the 
monument to General Wolfe in West- 
minster Abbey. His chief merit 
seems to have lain in the flesh-like 
softness and smoothness which the 
marble assumed under his chisel. 
George Moser, who designed the 
Great Seal for George III., was de- 
scribed by Reynolds as the first gold- 
chaser in the kingdom, and thorough- 
ly versed in all branches @f painting 
and sculpture. Of good sculptors in 
marble theye was then, we see, but a 
very poor Supply. As samples of 
classic architecture, on the other 
hand, Somerset House and Newgate 
Prison must rank with the master- 
pieces of Wren and Jones. 

In addition to this body of fellows, 
there was presently decreed the ap- 
pointment of not more than six “ As- 
sociate Engravers,” and, some months 
later, of twenty “Associates of the 
Royal Academy,” chosen by the fel- 
lows from among those painters, 
sculptors, and architects who sent 
their works to the Academy’s exhi- 
bitions. Out of this latter body of 
Associates future vacancies in the 
Royal Academy wer® to be filled up. 
On these general rules the Academy 
still takes its stand, not without 
many complaints from those who 
Would claim equal rights for artists 
of every class, or those who would 
enlarge the bounds of academic fel- 
lowship to meet the growing number 
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of modern artists. But, to our think- 
ing, the engravers have not yet proved 
their right to a larger share of aca- 
demic rewards ; and all the eloquence 
in the world will fail to point out 
sixty or even forty names of living 
artists worthy to rank as masters in 
their several walks. So rich agalaxy 
of great names, as even the smaller 
number would imply, has never yet 
been found in any one nation at any 
one time. Italy herself saw none 
such in the days of Raphael or of 
Titian. Even in the muster-roll of 
our living authors, so many names 
of men so qualified could not be 
counted up, and in England literature 
has always owned a larger circle of 
friends and followers than any of the 
more sensuous arts. Forty is still 
the number made up by the French 
Academy ; that of Berlin counts only 
thirty-six ; that of Antwerp twenty- 
five ; while Munich, with all its new- 
born glories, is content with an Aca- 
demy of fifteen. It is not in point of 
numbers that our own School of Art 
lies open to just blame. Faults of 
teaching, or of departmental working 
it may possibly have ; but, so long as 
its members do their duty, filling up 
their ranks with the best men they 
know of, and supplying the students 
with all available means of sound in- 
struction, there need be little fear of 
that kin@#of injustice which comes 
from an excess in the number of de- 
serving suitors over thatgf the places 
open for them to fill. 

A set of auction-rooms in Pall- 
Mall, opposite Market-lane, formed 
the sole dwelling-place of the new 
Academy, until his Majesty, in 1771, 
found it a worthier home in the old 

alace of Somerset House, the exhi- 

itions being still held for some time 
longer in Pall-Mall. In 1780, how- 
ever, when the rebuilding of Somer- 
set House was finished, the whole 
business of the Academy began to be 
carried on under one roof ; and there 
it continued to dwell, until the open- 
ing of the National Gallery, in 1837, 
allowed its removal to another set of 
free quarters in Trafalgar-square. As 
a royal institution it has steadily re- 
ceived the royal patronage. For the 
first twelve years of its life a large 
share of its yearly expenses was @e- 
frayed by the king himself, who thus 
enabled the young hopeful to outgrow 
the weakness of its early days, and 


become, in due time, the self-sup- 
porting centre, not only of rewards 
for successful students, but also of 
relief for all distressed artists. In 
those days the yearly exhibition was 
open for a month only, the pictures 
shown were comparatively few, and 
the income on shilling entrances and 
sixpenny catalogues, handsomethough 
it was with regard to the surround- 
ing facts, fell short of the yearly 
disbursements by several hundred 
pounds. The close of the first year’s 
exhibition was followed by a public 
dinner, at which Reynolds presided, 
with a choice company of artists and 
art-patrons gathered round him. 
Songs and odes, in which the metre 
was more apparent than the poetry, 
hailed the “new Augustan age,” and 
foretold how 


“ Arts unrivall’d long may reign 
Where George protects the polish’d train.” 


Afew years later another bard,ofamore 
satiric turn, fired off a series of poetic 
squibs against nearly all the members 
of the Royal Academy. Dr. Wolcot, 
more widely known as “ Peter Pin- 
dar,” lashed the victims of his critical 
spleen withall the strength of a coarse- 
ly personal, but somewhat humorous 
rhymester, endowed with some share 
of artistic feeling. At West, Cosway, 
Barry, and Loutherbourg he dealt 
blows as hard as, for the most part, 
they were well deserved. The smaller 
fry were let off with a few contemp- 
tuous lines ; but some of his choicest 
sarcasms were reserved for those 
painters who, drawing a pig in the dis- 
tance, would “make out each single 
bristle on his back,’ and for those 
ladies who only looked at pictures to 
admire the shape of a bonnet or the 
“pretty sprigs’ upon a gown. In 
one ode he even chided Gainsborough 
for having “kicked out of door” that 
nature which had been so kind to 
him. Reynolds, however, he never 
spoke of but to praise ; and “ honest 
Wilson” was never paid a truer, yet 
a sadder, compliment, than in the 
verses which assured him of “ im- 
mortal praises” after he had been 
“dead a hundred year.” 

The first foreign secretary to the 
Academy was Baretti, the clever, 
hot-tempered Italian friend of John- 
son, Burke, and Garrick. Among 
the first honorary members Johnson 
himself was installed as Professor of 
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Ancient Literature, and Goldsmith 
as Professor of Ancient History, ap- 
pointments which gave their holders 
no greater advantage than the right 
of feasting with the academicians at 
their yearly banquet. Within a year 
from the opening of the Academy 
seventy-seven students, many of them 
afterwards to become members, were 
admitted into its schools, and among 
those ten who received gold or silver 
medals in that first year, two names 
at once attract our notice, the names 
of John Bacon, and John Flaxman. 
To the former of these was granted, 
in 1782, the Travelling Studentship, 
established the year before, to enable 
one young man ata time to study the 
arts abroad for three years, with the 
help of sixty pounds a-year from the 
Royal Academy. A few years later 
this grant was increased to a hundred 
pounds. 

In 1773, a noble offer of the Royal 
Academicians was refused, and a 
glorious chance of at once completing 
the design of a former architect, and 
training the popular taste to ap- 
preciate rightly that highest form of 
painting which the Church of Rome 
had always turned to such good ac- 
count, was thrown away by the 
bigotry or cowardice of two reverend 
gainsayers. It was proposed to adorn 
the inside of St. Paul’s with paintings 
of religious themes, to be done at 
the painters’ sole expense. It was 
even settled among the artists what 
these themes should be. Reynolds 
was to paint a “ Virgin and Christ in 
the Manger ;’ W est, the “ Raising of 
the Widow’s Son ;’ Barry, the “ Re- 
jection of Christ by the Jews before 
Pilate,’ and so on. The Dean and 
Chapter, says Dr. Newton, “were 
all equally pleased” with such an 
offer, and found a hearty ally in the 
king. But two others had to be con- 
sulted, the Bishop of London and 
his Primate; and these two were 
dead against the scheme, especially 
Bishop Terrick, who enlarged on the 
outcry that would certainly be raised 
against it “as an artful intrusion 
of Popery.” So the motion fell to 
the ground, and Protestants have still 
to learn that religious art is of no 
creed, and that even the Protestant’s 
Bible teems with subjects worthy of 
the painter’s and the sculptor’s loftiest 
powers. The following year an offer 
was made to the Academy, by the 
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Society of Arts, with regard to the 
decoration of the Society’s new rooms 
in the Adelphi ; but for some reason, 
not clearly shown, perhaps from a 
hidden misgiving as to the projector’s 
true motive, or some drawback in 
the terms proposed, the Academy 
declined an offer otherwise tempting 
enough ; and a few years later, Barry 
alone undertook the task from which 
his more prudent colleagues had once 
recoiled. In seven years he painted 
for the Society a set of six large pic- 
tures on the “ Progress of Humanity,” 
which brought him in more praise 
for his genius than profit for the time 
bestowed on his work. To Barry, 
however, the triumph he believed 
himself to have won over the foreign 
critics, who still sneered at English 
art, was really the sweetest reward 
at which he could have aimed. 
While he was thus engaged, the 
new rooms in Somerset House were 
getting ready for ghe Academy, and 
on the adorning of these, at least, its 
members could bestow their time and 
trouble without let or hindrance from 
without. Sir Joshua painted the 
ceiling of the Library with an al- 
legorical picture of the “Muse of 
Painting ;’ in her hand a scroll with 
these words, which contain the key to 
all he wrote or drew :—“Theory is the 
knowledge of what is truly nature.” 
West and Angelica Kauféman did 
their best for the ceiling of the 
Lecture-room, while busts, statues, 
portraits, carved medallions, paintings 
to imitate low relief, were contributed 
by other members cowards the com- 
mon work. By this time several 
new names had been added to the 
academic rolls, for the purpose of 
filling up all vacancies, old or new, 
in the number at first proposed. 
Foremost among them is that of 
James Barry, the youthful protegé 
of Burke, painter of “Adam and 
Eve,” and those other works afore- 
said, a man whose genius challenged 
the success of which his own bad 
temper and the coldness of English 
feeling for the higher forms of art, 
combined to keep him in perpetual 
want. Both Burke and Reynolds 
had hard work to bear with his con- 
stant outbursts against friend and 
foe alike. His vanity was, at least, 
as great as his genius; and the re- 
neated insults he offered his col- 
eagues led to his removal, in 1799, 
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from the Professorship of Painting, 
bestowed on him seventeen years be- 
fore. A second vote expelled him 
altogether from the Academy. The 
latter step may have been a some- 
what hasty one, but his colleagues 
had grown tired of a member who 
abused them all to their faces, and 
charged them with all manner of 
heinous crimes. Enraged at the 
Council’s rejecting his absurdly-an- 
tique rendering of “The Death of 

olfe,’ he had long since left off 
showing his pictures at the Academy’s 
exhibitions. Those clever groupings 
of naked figures lacked nearly all 
that grace of feeling and truth of 
keeping, without which mere techni- 
cal merit is of slight avail. With all 
their freshness of manner and range 
of artistic knowledge, his lectures 
also betray the want discoverable in 
his paintings. A few years of hope- 
less poverty, cheered by hardly a 
friend, closed alifg which had wanted 
little but a fair arffount of self-control 
and common prudence, to have car- 
ried out the noble promise of its early 
youth. 

Happier in his lifetime was Richard 
Cosway, whose success as a minia- 
ture-painter owed its beginning to 
Reynolds’ recommendations, and a 
pleasing likeness of Mrs. Fitzherbert 
painted for the Prince of Wales. A 
gracefully finished style of handling, 
accompanied by a courtier-like dis- 
regard for truth of feature, rendered 
him a special favourite with the 
ladies and lovers of his day. Better 
known in these days is the name of 
John Copley, father ofthe venerable 
Lord Lyndhurst, and painter of the 
“Death of Lord Chatham.” Ame- 
rican by courtesy, but English in fact, 
he had not long begun to exhibit his 
paintings at the Academy, before he 
was elected a full member in 1779. 
His pictures, chiefly historical, and 
sometimes, as in the “Death of Major 
Pierson,” displaying no common skill 
and strength of treatment, continued 
for,many years to delight the spring 
visitors of Somerset House. De Lou- 
therbourg, elected two years after 
Copley, in 1781, painted landscapes 
and battle-pieces as vigorously as 
he had painted scenes for Drury-lane 
and Covent-garden ; but his 

**brass skies and golden hills, 

With marble bullocks in glass pastures 

grazing,” 
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will awaken the strictures of later 
critics than Peter Pindar. 

In 1789, Alderman Boydell opened 
to the public his Shakspeare Gallery 
of a hundred and seventy pictures, 
nainted to his order by all the best 
English artists of the day, at a cost 
more creditable to his patriotism than 
suited to the depth of his purse; for 
the replenishing of which he was 
afterwards driven to dispose by lot- 
tery of the collection thus happily 
formed: The next year, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds took such offence at the 
rejection of his friend Bonomi in fa- 
vour of Fuseli as candidate for a 
vacant membership, that he himself 
resigned his post, and with it all con- 
nexion with the Academy. His col- 
leagues, however, were loath to part 
in this way with such a president. 
Their own entreaties, coupled with a 
regretful message from the king, in- 
duced him speedily to revoke a de- 
cision made in the heat of a resent- 
ment foreign to his usual sweetness 
of temper; and for another year the 
students received their prizes at his 
hands, and listened to the low tones 
of his aged voice, as he dwelt for the 
last time in public on the merits of 
his favourite master, Michel Angelo. 
In 1791 his growing ailments forced 
him to let another discharge the du- 
ties of a post he was still not allowed 
to resign, and his death in February 
1792 left a vacancy alike in the 
academic chair and the art he loved, 
which none of his successors has 
near so ably filled. 

During these ten years a few other 
names of special mark had been 
added to the list of academicians. 
John Opie, son of a Cornish car- 
penter, was early enabled, through 
the discerning aid of Dr. Wolcot, to 
exchange his father’s tools for those 
of the painter. In London “the Cor- 
nish Wonder” of twenty-eight rose 
for a while into the fashion, and 
proved his talent, not only in por- 
traiture, but, also, in works of a 
more ambitious kind painted for the 
collections of Boydell, Macklin, and 
Bowyer. Always vigorous in treat- 
ment and effective in his light and 
shade, he never reached the finer 
graces of form and colour which 
would have given his pictures a two- 
fold value. Succeeding Fuseli in 
1805 as Professor of Painting, he had 
only delivered four of his lectures, 
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when his untimely death in his forty- 
seventh year cut short the hopes 
which his industry would have 
helped his genius to bring to a fuller 
harvest. His inferior in native 
power, but his equal in artistic feel- 
ing and steady industry, James 
Northcote was the only one of Rey- 
nolds’s pupils who did much credit 
to his master’s teaching. Had he 
stuck to portrait-painting, he might 
have passed for a skilful copyist of 
his revered model; but high art was 
his ambition, and on that rock he 
damaged his fame more than _ his 
contemporaries were inclined to allow. 
Still weaker than his historical pieces 
were his efforts at moral-painting, 
in the manner but without the force 
or the telling humour of Hogarth. 
Farabove him in point of invention and 
artistic force, stood Fuseli, the whilom 
priest of Zurich, the friend of Lavater, 
Cowper, and Mary Wolstoncraft ; 
the young artist of whose drawings 
Reynolds declared that, were he 
their author, and were promised ten 
thousand a-year not to practise as an 
artist, he would reject the offer with 
contempt. His “ Nightmare,” exhi- 
bited in 1782, was among the first 
samples of that wild, startling man- 
ner, which more or less distinguished 
all the works of a painter who rather 
gloried in representing Nature “as 
she never has been, nor ever will 
be.” For Boydell’s gallery he con- 
tributed, among other pictures, “ The 
Witches in Macbeth,” and_ the 
“Ghost appearing to Hamlet.” Weak 
or violent in drawing, and unpleasant 
in colour, his great series of paintings 
from Milton failed to attract even as 
much notice as they really deserved ; 
but his talents as a teacher and ex- 
ponent of his art, were fairly proved 
in his course of lectures, and still 
more, perhaps, in the excellence of 
such pupils as Hilton, Etty, Wilkie, 
Leslie, and Mulready. He never 
could speak English quite like a 
native, but his varied scholarship 
enabled him to help Cowper in trans- 
lating “ Homer,” and to edit the En- 
glish version of Lavater’s famous 
work on “Physiognomy.” His know- 
ledge of many languages would some- 
times show itself in rather an 
amusing way, as a means of letting 
off the steam of his angry temper, for 
which he was not less remarkable 
than for the caustic wit which not 
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seldom awakened a more pardonable 
wrath in others. 

Of the sculptors who, during this 
uae became academicians, Nolle- 
ens held the highest place as a 
moulder of portrait-busts and statues. 
In these respects, his name has not 
wholly passed away; but his samples 
of more ideal sculpture bear no coin- 
a with the works of either 
3anks or Bacon. The latter picked 
up his passion for art in the porcelain 
factory, where he worked as an ap- 
prentice. The prizes he gained for 
his first essays from the Society of 
Arts, encouraged him to go on; and 
as a student of the new Academy, he 
carried off the first gold medal for a 
low-relief of “Aineas flying from 
Troy.” His noble statue of “ Mars,” 
and his fine monuments of “Chat- 
ham,” for Guildhall, and of “ Mrs. 
Draper,” the Eliza of Sterne, for 
Bristol Cathedral, justified his pro- 
motion from associate to full acade- 
mician in 1778. Always great in his 
conceptions, he followed the foolish 
taste of his time by representing Dr. 
Johnson in the conventional garb of 
an old Roman. Powerful in his 
handling of forms, in classic grace of 
outline and expression he fell short 
of his less popular rival, Thomas 
Banks, whose merits as a student 
of the Academy entitled him to go 
as travelling-student to Rome. The 
first-fruits of his Italian studies, such 
as “Caractacus before Claudius,” 
and “ Love seizing the Human Soul,” 
showed how well he had used his 
time abroad. Discouraged by his poor 
success in England Banks tried his 
luck at the court of the Empress Ca- 
therine ; but after two years returned 
home to delight good judges with his 
“Mourning Achilles,’ and a series 
of later works, remarkable for sym- 
metry of form and _ expressive 
grace of handling, Not the least 
touching of his memorial sculptures 
was the tomb set up in Ashbourne 
Church, Derbyshire, to the memory of 
Sir B. Boothby’s only daughter. His 
death, in 1805, gave Flaxman the 
theme for an eloquent tribute to the 
talents and moral worth of a sculp- 
tor, in many things second only to 
himself. Of the two’architects who 
became academicians in Reynolds’ 
lifetime, the best rewarded, in his 
day, was James Wyatt, who built a 
number of Italian country-houses, all 
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on much the same pattern, before 
his employment on some of the Ox- 
ford siete turned his attention to 
the long-neglected. claims of our 
national Gothic art. If his own 
efforts in this style brought out no- 
thing better than Fonthill Abbey, and 
old Kew Palace, they yet succeeded 
in quickening among his countrymen 
the seeds of that great Gothic revival 
which has now spread far and wide 
over the land. 

On the death of Reynolds, in 1792, 
Benjamin West was chosen to fill his 
place, and reigned as President for the 
next twenty-eight years, outliving all 
the original members, save George 
Dance, and dying at the good old age 
of eighty-two. Whatever posterity 
may think of his painting, to his own 
age he seemed the fit successor of his 
late chief. With the king he had 
long been a favourite ; his courtly 
manners, grave bearing, and easy 
temper, recommended him for a post, 
which needed the presence of all such 
lighter adjuncts. He was a painter 
of mark when the Academy was 
first founded, and since then his fame 
had continued steadily to grow 
among a people, whose taste for his- 
torical painting was still raw. The 
child of Quaker parents in Pennsyl- 
vania, he started in his eighteenth 
year as portrait-painter at Philadel- 
phia. A few years later he left a 
flourishing business in New York to 
explore the art-treasures of Italy, and 
in 1763, went on to London, where 
his talents and good fortune soon 
gained him a promising circle of 
friends. Among the first and 
steadiest of these was his Majesty, 
for whom he painted portrait after 
portrait, besides several sets of his- 
torical and religious paintings, still 
to be seen in Windsor and Hampton 
court. His Quaker principles led him 
to refuse the knighthood which, as 
President, he would else have receiv- 
ed. For wellnigh forty years he held 
in his sovereign’s heart that place 
which Reynolds’s far higher genius 
never could win. With the Regency 
his main source of wealth was dried 
up, but he continued from time to 
time to bring out fresh samples of 
that very respectable and thoroughly 
commonplace style, which passed for 
high art among his contemporaries. 
A few years after his death, thou- 
sands of pounds were given for pic- 


tures of his which, during his lifetim 
would have sold for much more, an 
in these days would hardly realize as 
many hundreds. 

That West had a very fair conceit 
of his own talents, may be inferred 
from the remark he made to Charles 
Fox, who happened to be walking 
with him through the Louvre one day 
after the Peace of Amiens. “I could 
not help observing,” he said, “how 
strong was the love of art and admi- 
ration of its professors in France ;” 
as if the painter, not the statesman, 
was likely on such an occasion to 
prove “the cynosure of neighbouring 
eyes.’ The President’s kind heart, 
however, made full amends for his 
little weaknesses. One of his first acts 
after his preferment was to obtain a 
travelling studentship for poor Proc- 
tor, who had gained the Academy’s 
gold medal in 1784, but had since 
fared so ill, that West found him in 
a garret by Clare Market starving on 
sea-biscuits and water. But the sud- 
den change in the poor fellow’s pros- 
pects proved fatal to a frame already 
shattered, and within a week of his 
eventful dinner with the President, 
Proctor was no more. 

Three veers later, in 1796, the 
finances of the Academy had been 
found so steadily prosperous that its 
members agreed at length to open 
the pension fund as soon as they had 
gotten a capital of ten thousand 
pounds, the interest of which should 
be yearly distributed, in sums vary- 
ing from fifty pounds for an academi- 
cian and thirty for an associate, to 
thirty for a widow of the former and 
twenty for one of the latter. As the 
stock grew to fifteen and twenty 
thousand pounds, these pensions also 
were to be increased in fair propor- 
tions. In 1799 Barry, as we saw, 
was expelled the Academy. The next 
year put an end to some late dis- 
pote regarding the choice of mem- 
vers for the. council, in which his 
Majesty decreed that every member 
in his turn should thenceforth bear 
his part, as by the old rule he was 
certainly meant to do. At this time, 
also, the term of study in the aeademic 
schools was extended from seven to 
ten years, to be again, in 1853, reduc- 
ed to seven, medallists only being 
considered students for life. In 1802 
the first pensions were awarded from 
the new fund, whose capital had been 
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made up the year before. Seven 
ears later the fund had increased to 
ifteen thousand pounds, and it took 
but as many years more to reach its 
highest limit of twenty thousand. 
rom 1791, when the Old Society 
of Artists held its last exhibition, the 
Academy had no rivals in the public 
favour until 1805, when two new so- 
cieties, the British Institution and 
the old Water Colour Society, came 
into being. The former, which aimed 
to keep up a special taste for histori- 
cal and ideal art among professed 
artists, opened its first exhibition in 
1806. Being designed to aid, not 
hinder, the Royal Academy, its exhi- 
bitions of new works were closed 
when those of the Academy stood 
open, and among those works a good 
place was assured to all which had 
first been shown at Somerset House. 
On the other hand its yearly display 
of works by old masters served to 
keep before living artists a standard 
of excellence which they too might 
strive after, if they did not even sur- 
pass. The other society opened its 
rooms in 1805 for water-colour paint- 
ings only, whose effect had hitherto 
been weakened by contrast with the 
oil paintings, beside which they had 
been condemned to hang on the walls 
of the Royal Academy. About this 
time, and for many years afterwards, 
efforts were made by the engravers 
of England to win their way into the 
upper ranks of the institution, in 
which they had, not unfairly, been 
received as associates soon after its 
first founding; but for this new 
honour, to which we are not sure of 
their having even now any real claim, 
they were doomed to wait until 1855. 
It was in 1809 that the members 
of the Academy were first allowed the 
privilege of “varnishing days,” that 
is, of retouching and varnishing their 
pictures while they hung on the walls 
just before the opening of the exhibi- 
tion. Of this privilege Turner, espe- 
cially, availed himself to such an ex- 
tent that all the effects of his pic- 
tures, says Leslie, were painted in on 
the varnishing days. Against all 
attempts to abolish a privilege which 
also served as a means of social 
union, the great landscape-painter 
stoutly set his face ; but only a year 
after his death, to wit in 1852, the 
varnishing days were done away, 
from a sense of the unfairness there- 
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by shown to all exhibitors who were 
not members. 

In 1810 the new professorship of 
sculpture was fitly opened by the ap- 

ointment of John Flaxman, whose 
em continued to inform and 
gratify the students for sixteen years. 
At this time of long protracted war, 
a cloud seems to have hung over the 
prospects of English art, but the glo- 
rious battle of Waterloo promised to 
dispel the gloom by relieving the 
wealthy from ‘any further excuse for 
not encouraging the said art. In the 
first flush of national rejoicing the 
Government proposed to spend 
£500,000 on a monument which 
the three sister arts should help to 
raise. A plan was even drawn out 
by West himself for a huge pyra- 
midal structure, a hundred and 
twenty feet high, topped by a colossal 
statue, while an equestrian group, in 
honour of Wellington, should rise 
from the centre of a basement, sixty 
feet square and thirty high. But, 
somehow, the iron cooled before the 
moment came for striking it, and a 
fitting monument to the saviour of 
Europe still remains in the shadow- 
land of things unfulfilled. Mean- 
while, however, a living relic of past 
greatness, in the shape of the Parthe- 
non Marbles, was purchased of Lord 
Elgin, at the advice of all our best 
sculptors, endorsed by the approval 
of Canova himself, who happened 
just then to be staying in London 
and receiving a hearty welcome at the 
hands of his English fellow-artists. 

In 1820, the last year of West’s 
presidency, the rate of pensions grant- 
ed by the Academy was increased, for 
academicians to £105, for associates 
and academicians’ widows to £75, 
and to £45 for associates’ widows ; 
at which rate the allowance has since 
stood. The allowance for travelling 
students has also, since the year 1832, 
remained at the rate of £100 a year, 
to which it was first raised in 1790. 
During the long war after the short- 
lived truce of Amiens, the number of 
art works yearly shown at the Aca- 
demy fell by two or three hundred 
below that of former years ; but in 
1819 it had mounted to 1,248, the 
highest number at that time ever 
known. And among these works 
might be seen as goodly a show of 
genuine masterpiéces as a reasonable 
art-lover could well desire, always re- 
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membering that a Reynolds comes 
but once in several centuries, and 
that high art in England was then 
appreciated even less, perhaps, than 
itis now. On the whole, so large a 
muster of truly great names has never 
yet been found on the lists of the 
Royal Academy as might be reckon- 
ed up in the last days of the long 
presidency of Benjamin West ; if in 
that number we include at least the 
names of associates who afterwards 
becameacademicians. Stothard, Law- 
rence, Westall, Shee, Turner, Calcott, 
and Wilkie among the older artists, 
were then showing their pictures be- 
side those of Mulready, Hilton, Abra- 
ham Cooper, Collins, Constable, Les- 
lie, and Etty ; while Flaxman, West- 
macott, and Chantrey were earning a 
large share of present fame by sculp- 
tures more or less worthy of lasting 
admiration. 

Stothard’s rich fancy and simple 
flowing grace long kept him a favour- 
ite with the public of his own day in 
spite of the bad drawing, tame treat- 
ment, and poor colouring, which en- 
danger his chance of future renown. 
Hilton, on the other hand, found in 
his own age few admirers of an artist 
who far surpassed West in his treat- 
ment of religious subjects ; but the 
man who painted “St. Peter’s Release 
from Prison,” and the “ Descent from 
the Cross,” in a style that reminds 
one of the great Italian masters, will 
surely be ranked high among histori- 
cal painters by all who value good 
drawing, harmonious colouring, depth 
of light and shade, combined with 
effective grouping, and much poetic 

race. Westall’s larger pieces found 
ewer patrons than his smaller designs 
for Boydell’s Milton and Shakspeare 
alleries, although his merits as a 
gure-painter were much superior to 
those of Stothard. Lawrence suc- 
ceeded West in the presidency, and 
Shee ten years later succeeded Law- 
rence. Hoppner, for many years the 
rival of Lawrence in portrait painting, 
died ten years before West. Greater 
in his own line than any of these 
was Turner, whose first drawings 
were exhibited at Somerset House 
when he was only twelve years old, 
and whose studies at the Academy 
began in his fifteenth year. The early 
friend and rival of Girtin in water- 
colours, he seldom painted in oils un- 
til after his election as associate in 
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1799. From that time he began to 
blaze forth on the world with a series 
of pictures which proved his masterly 
acquaintance with many different 
moods and phases of natural beauty. 
Sea-pieces and landscapes of every 
kind followed each other with amaz- 
ing swiftness, and for many years 
with unflagging promise of yet great- 
er excellence to come. No seas had 
ever been painted with the life-like 
power displayed in his “ Shipwreck,” 
his “Gale,” .or his “Wreck of the 
Minotaur ;’ while Claude himself is 
nearly outdone by the mellow lights 
and shades, the clear sparkling water, 
and sunny depths of air in Turner’s 
“Dido and Aneas,” the “ Building of 
Carthage,” or that loveliest of pano- 
ramas, “Italy,” one of his last land- 
scapes in his healthier style. In 
1802 he had been elected academician, 
and from that date up to about 1840 
he showed no signs of drooping genius. 
His wanderings abroad furnished him 
with ever fresh themes for his rang- 
ing pencil, which handled them all 
with nearly equal power ; in this re- 
spect winning him a higher place 
than any one landscape-painter had 
ever yet taken. Unluckily, with less 
excuse than Reynolds, he played yet 
worse tricks with his colours, the 
fading of which has left some of his 
finest pictures with only half their 
former charm. His water-colour 
paintings carried that branch of art 
to a pitch of excellence never since 
surpassed, but the growing vagaries 
of his later years show themselves in 
his “ Heidelberg” no less than in 
such pictorial fireworks as “ Hail, 
Rain, and Speed,” or the “ Rock Lim- 
vet.” These, however, were but the 
fast glimmerings of a genius so daz- 
zling as to have blinded many of its 
admirers to faults which no true 
friend of Turner and his art should 
care to deny. 

In a quieter, less varied style, and 
marked by much less of original 
power, yet not unworthy of passing 
praise for their pleasing truthfulness 
of effect, were the landscapes and sea- 
pieces of Sir W. Calcott. Still nar- 
rower was the range, though higher 
within that range the genius, of Con- 
stable, who only became an associate 
in his forty-third year, nineteen years 
after his admission as a student of 
the Academy in 1800. Fornearly all 
that time he had been painting for 
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the exhibitions; but it took him 
twelve years to sell one picture, and 
it was not till 1829 that he won the 
higher rank of R.A. Yet, no painter 
ever did more honest justice to the 
chequered skies and green breadths of 
wood and nieadow, to the sedgy 
streams and grey heaths of his native 
England. He loved “his stile, and 
stump, and Jane in the village,” with 
a heartiness fully revealed in his 
paintings ; nor may the loverof Gains- 
orough’s “ Farm-yard” begrudge a 
place not far below him to that other 
Suffolk. artist who has left us such 
faithful renderings of what he saw in 
“ The Lock” and “The Valley Farm.” 
Another truthful painter of home life 
was William Collins, son of a Wick- 
low artist, and silver medallist of the 
Academy in 1809, for a drawing from 
life. Elected associate five years later, 
he became full member in 1820. For 
several years before he had been gain- 
ing notice by such works as “ The 
Birdcatchers,” “ Shrimp-boys at Cro- 
mer,’ and “A Scene on the Coast 
of Norfolk,” works which placed him 
above all rivals of his day as a paint- 
er at once of living human forms and 
rural backgrounds. His “ Happy as 
a King” shows thorough mastering of 
technical treatment, as well as those 
higher qualities of. fancy and feeling 
which separate the clever artist from 
the poet in colour and form. His 
after studies in Italy and Germany 
inspired him with new themes, but to 
his first love he still kept turning 
now and then, with a fondness of 
which his very last work, “ Early 
Morning,” remains as a worthy token. 
In 1855 was exhibited the last 
painting of an artist who died four 
years after, at the ripe age of ninety- 
oné. James Ward, the Paul Potter 
of England, had been known for many 
years as an engraver of the highest 
merit, when his eagerness to shine as 
a painter was rewarded by his elec- 
tion as associate in 1807, followed by 
his promotion to the higher rank four 
years later. His large allegorical 
paintings never went down, although 
the British Institution gave him a 
thousand pounds for the prize design 
of a picture to commemorate the 
battle of Waterloo. But his faith- 
fully rendered pictures of bulls, horses, 
and other cattle, are not to be de- 
spised even by those who most feel 
in his works the want of all that 
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poetic dignity which raises Landseer 
above all other painters of animal 
life. Not less true to outward form, 
and more spirited in effect, were the 
horses and battle-pieces painted by 
Abraham Cooper, who became acade- 
mician in 1820, four years after his 
great work, the “Battle of Waterloo,” 
had won him the prize that year 
given by the British Institution. By 
that time David Wilkie had fought 
his way into much of the fame which 
he was destined to enjoy during many 
years of a blameless lifetime, and 
which promises still to keep him 
above the crowd of forgotten iovur- 
ites of the hour. The lad who, in 
1805, had sold his “ Village Recruit” 
for six pounds had, ten years after- 
wards, received six hundred from the 
British institution for his ‘ Distrain- 
ing for Rent.” During his latter 
years honour upon honour was added 
to the poor Scotch minister’s son, 
whose happy renderings of lowly vil- 
lage nature in its more humorous 
phases formed but one side of a paint- 
er by no means unskilful in taking 
portraits of high-born faces, and show- 
ing forth the sterner features of life 
among Spanish guerillas. Among the 
best portrait-painters of his day was 
Sir Henry Raeburn, whose rich deep 
colouring, and manly strength of 
touch, combined with good drawing, 
and a faithful adherence to his model, 
to make him as popular among men 
of rank and talent in Scotland, as 
Phillips about the same time proved 
in South Britain. But a few years 
younger than the last named, comes 
the Irish veteran, Mulready, who has 
held the rank of R.A. since the year 
1816, only a few months after his 
election as associate. A_ better 
draughtsman, or a finer colourist, the 
Academy has seldom, if ever, seen 
among its erewhile students ; and he 
who painted such samples of refined 
humour and poetic grace as “ Train 
up a Child,” “ Burchell and Sophia,” 
and “ The Bathers,”’ need fear no loss 
of fame in the distant years to come. 
His presentment of the human form 
may be compared to his own advan- 
tage with the best works of his co- 
temporary, Etty,whose wo of beaut 

are mostly as vulgar as those of Mul- 
ready are both in form and feeling 
refined. Butthe painter of “Judith,” 
of “Woman Pleading for the Van- 
quished,” and “Joan of Are,” had 
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merits of his own which challenge for 
him a front place among the followers 
of Michel Angelo ; while even the vul- 
garity of his “Venuses,” “Dianas,” 
and “ Bathing Nymphs,” was redeem- 
ed by a roundness of form, a depth of 
colour, and a strength of general 
treatment not often found together in 
the same degree. 

Leslie also may be said to have be- 
longed to the band of artists over 
whom Lawrence, in 1820, began to 
rule; for though he only became asso- 
ciate in the year following, and aca- 
demician in 1826, yet, for some years 
past, he had been trying his hand on 
many different themes, and had 
already struck out that line of hu- 
morous illustration of well-known 
scenes from Shakspeare, Addison, 
Lesage, Cervantes, and such like, in 
which he was afterwards to excel. 
First in every way among the sculptors 
of this period ranks John Flaxman, 
who won his first honours in 1797, 
twenty-eight years after the boy of 
sixteen had become a student of the 
Academy, so long did it take the pub- 
lic to recognise the worth of the most 
truly classic of English sculptors. 
Three years afterwards he was chosen 
R.A., and in 1810 became first profes- 
sor of sculpture. The next year saw 
Westmacott elected academician, and 
in 1827 the latter succeeded Flaxman 
in the professorship, and proved him- 
self no unworthy substitute for the 
dead sculptor in point of workman- 
like skill. In 1808 Chantrey also 
took the first step in his road to fame, 
by showing, at the exhibition, a bust 
which called forth the special praise, 
and erelong brought him the power- 
ful patronage of old Nollekens. The 
associate of 1815 became full acade- 
mician three years later ; his fame, 
meanwhile, established by his monu- 
ment of “The Sleeping Children” in 
Lichfield cathedral. Thenceforth his 
fortune as a monumental sculptor was 
made, and orders poured in upon him 
faster than he could work them out. 
To these names may be added that of 
Smirke, the architect of the London 
Post-office and the British Museum. 

Among the painters above-named, 
however, the most fortunate, and for 
a while the most famous, was Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, who filled West’s 
place of President for the next ten 
years, until his own death, in Janu- 
ary, 1830. The childish wonder of 
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Devizes, who took an excellent like- 
ness of himself at seven years old, to 
whom the fine folk of Bath sat for 
their likenesses when he was yet but 
fifteen, and whose growing fame 
drew upon him the patronage of 
the court before he had closed his 
twentieth year, had just that mixture 
of ready skill and agreeable manners 
which was likely to ensure him in 
after-life a fair continuance of the 
favour lavished on his earlier efforts. 
To the students of the Academy he 
seemed another Raphael in respect 
of personal charms, and the first 
drawings he made as a student 
seemed to betoken the presence of 
a Raphael also in the world of art. 
Elected associate a year before the 
legal time, he became full member 
about two years after, in February 
1794. As a portrait-paimter versed 
in the art of skilful flattery he soon 
had more work than he could hon- 
estly do, the result of which was to 
make him far richer in worldly pelf 
and honours, than he is likely to be 
in the praise of Englishmen to come. 
That time of study at Rome which 
his father once refused for him, and 
a stricter sense on his own part 
of what was due to his art, might 
have enabled him to clothe his pic- 
tures with a larger share of the 
refined taste and poetic feeling dis- 
played in some few of his happiest 
essays. But fashion finished what 
idleness began, and the successor of 
Gainsborough and Reynolds sank to 
the level of his own more common- 
place rivals. Besides Leslie, Etty, 
and Constable, already spoken of, 
the chief painters elected R.A. 
in these ten years were Jones, 
whose battle-pieces were admired for 
their truthful drawing; Daniell, the 
painter of East Indian scenery; and 
the veteran Pickersgill, who has 
varied his imaginative subjects with 
eae of that class of men whom 
*hillips painted before him. The 
only sculptor of this period who 
became Academician is Baily, whose 
“Eve at the Fountain,” “ Eve lis- 
tening,’ and the “Graces seated,” 
attest the amount to which Flax- 
man’s pupil profited by the teaching 
of so great a master. 

The reign of Sir T. Lawrence is 
memorable for the founding of the 
Royal Irish Academy in 1823, and 
for the first steps towards making 
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a national collection of pictures in 
the following year by the purchase of 
Mr. Angerstein’s gallery at the public 
cost. In 1827 Sir Walter Scott was 
chosen Antiquary to the Academy. 
His health being drunk at the anni- 
versary dinner of the next year, he 
began his speech in acknowledge- 
ment of the toast, by assuring his 
hearers how greatly he had reckoned 
without his host in regarding his 
new place as a sinecure ; “for on his 
first appearance there as a member 
he was called on to perform one of 
the most arduous of duties, that of 
making a speech.” 

After Lawrence came Sir Martin 
Shee, a gentleman, poet, and painter, 
whose rhymes excelled his portraits, 
and whose manners were better than 
his rhymes. During his long reign 
of twenty years, there were added to 
the Academy several names of ar- 
tists more or less worthy of the 
rank they won. First in order of 
time, though far from being first in 
artistic merit, comes that of Sir 
Charles Eastlake, who succeeded 
Shee as President, and whose essays 
in high art may rank with the Irish- 
man’s essays in  portrait-painting. 
Of Landseer, prince of poetic animal- 
painters, and Clarkson Stanfield, 
whose skill as scene-painter for 
Drury-lane accompanied him within 
the walls of the Royal Academy, 
much might be said if we had only 
time to say it. Maclise, than whom 
the life-school of the Royal Academy 
never turned out a better draughts- 
man, has but lately crowned a long 
list of masterly paintings with his 
own greatest masterpiece, “The Meet- 
ing of Wellington and Blucher after 
Waterloo.” There is Witherington, 
whose bits of English landscape have 
a certain homely charm; Lee, who 
with doubtful success has lately 
shifted his ground from the lanes 
and fields of his own country to the 
larger scenery of Gibraltar; Roberts, 
whose poetic pencil has shed new 
glory over many a mighty ruin and 
gorgeous cathedral; while Uwins 
ceased but a few years ago to give 
us graceful reminiscences of his 
Italian wanderings in former years. 
Newton, the friend of Leslie and 
Washington Irving, painted with 
much skill the same kind of subjects 
as Leslie himself was wont to handle. 
Ross, who had once given promise 
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of excellence in ‘a higher field, de- 
voted his best years and powers to 
the profitable pursuit of miniature- 
painting ; and the younger Chalon 
continued for many years to dash 
off his vigorous though ill-coloured 
sketches of land and sea and varied 
animal life. Webster, the Wilkie of 
boyhood ; Herbert, a powerful master 
of severely religious art ; and Cope, 
an historical painter with a fine 
sense of colour and beautiful forms, 
still live to grace the rolls of the 
Royal Academy. First among sculp- 
tors of the same period ranks John 
Gibson, whose “Tinted Venus” chal- 
lenges comparison with the greatest 
sculptors of ancient or modern days, 
and whose portrait-statues prove 
him the worthy pupil of Canova and 
Thorwaldsen. Macdowell’s graceful 
sentiment, and the younger West- 
macott’s noble manner, also merit a 
passing word; while Barry, the ar- 
chitect of Westminster Palace, has 
won for himself a very conspicuous 
place among the modern masters of 
his art. 

Sir M. Shee’s reign as President 
was rather an eventful one for the 
Academy. In the first place, its 
head-quarters were once more re- 
moved from Somerset House to the 
present National Gallery, in 1836; 
and then for some years it became 
the target for the attacks of all who 
disliked its royal connexions or de- 
cried its narrowness as a centre of 
reward to living art. Wounded 
vanity and political prejudice con- 
spired to do it a mortal harm; Hay- 
don, Martin, and some few other 
artists, bore witness against it before 
a Select Committee of Inquiry; while 
Hume and other of the Commons 
demanded its expulsion from the 
National Gallery. In 1837 an at- 
tempt was made to throw the ex- 
hibition open for so many days each 
year to the public. From time to 
time like efforts. and like charges 
have since been made, hitherto with 
small success. The present rate of 
entrance-money might certainly be 
lowered with safety, the price of the 
catalogues being much too high; and 
the National Gallery needs: all its 
rooms for the national pictures ; but 
the Royal Academy is just as cer- 
tainly entitled to have rooms found 
for it in the stead of those it held 
by royal grant in Somerset House. 
42* 
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Against other charges its best de- 
fence may be seen in the list of those 
who have either studied in its 
schools or become members of its 
body. No artist of any worth has 
failed sooner or later in gaining the 
rank of associate, and very few asso- 
ciates have failed sooner or later in 
becoming full academiciens. Faults 
of detail there may be, and the 
choice of members may sometimes 
turn on a passing fashion; but on 
the whole the Academy has done its 
duty ; and so far as any art can be 
benefited by academic nursing, the 
arts of design in England have 
thriven during the last hundred 
years mainly through the helping 
1and of a body which still, as ever, 
worthily represents the artistic ge- 
nius of the United Kingdom, such as 
it really is at a given moment. 
During the reign of Sir C. Eastlake 
other names have been added to the 
Royal Academy, names for the most 
part suggestive of more than ordinary 
worth. Ward, Elmore, Frith, Philip, 
Hook, and Egg, as figure-painters, 
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stand high in their several ways; 
Marshall and Foley are sculptors of 
no common mark; and Scott is an 
architect of whom any age might be 
proud. Among the associates such 
names as those of ‘Frost, Millais, 
Horsley, O’Neil, Sidney Cooper, 
Ansdell, Faed, and Sant, with Weekes 
and Marochetti for sculptors, betoken 
an amount of excellence which pro- 
mises well for the future, if only our 
artists will keep true to themselves 
and the first principles of their art, 
avoiding thatignorant rage for novelty 
which has produced the preraphaelite 
school, and content to study na- 
ture with the help of those great 
masters who have toiled and tri- 
umphed before them. There is great 
room for improvement in some fields 
of art, and a Reynolds or a Turner 
cannot be made to order; but among 
living artists there are still a few 
whose works would do honour to any 
country, and whose example may yet 
save us from a return to the childish 
methods of the age before Raphael 
and Michel Angelo. 


THE HOUSE BY THE CHURCH-YARD—A SOUVENIR OF CHAPELIZOD, 


BY CHARLES DE CRESSERON, 


CHAPTER CVII. 


IN WHICH A CERTAIN SONGSTER TREATS THE COMPANY TO A DOLOROUS BALLAD WHEREBY MR, IRONS 
1S SOMEWHAT MOVED. 


Ir seemed that Mr. Dangerfield had 
taken Zekiel Irons’ measure pretty ex- 
actly. The Clerk had quite made up 
his mind to take the bold step urged 
upon him-by that gentleman. He 
was a slow man. When one idea 
had fairly got into his head there 
was no room there for another. Cow- 
ardly and plodding ; but when his 
cowardice was wrought upon to a 
certain pitch, he would wax daring 
and fierce from desperation. 

He walked down to the village 
from the little gate of the Brass 
Castle, where he had talked with 
Mr. Dangerfield, appointing eight 
o'clock next morning for making the 
" deposition ; late now for all purposes 
but to nail him to a line of vivd voce 
evidence when he should come to be 
examined on Charles Nutter’s ap- 
proaching trial. The whole way 
along he walked with the piece of 


silver, which Mr. Paul Dangerfield 
had given him, griped tight in his 
crooked fingers, in his breeches pocket 
—no change in his grim and sinis- 
ter face—no turn of the head—no 
side glance of the eye—all dark, 
rigid, and tense. 

The mechanism of long habit 
brought him round the corner to the 
door of the Salmon House, the 
“public” facing, but with the length 
of the street interposing, the Phoenix, 
whose lights were visible through 
and under the branches of the village 
tree. His mind wandered back to 
the hills with a shock, and glided 


stealthily past the Brass Castle 
without dwelling there; and he 
looked down the street. Over 


the bridge, at the Elms, lay death 
in its awful purity. At his left, 
in the Gray Stone House, was 
Doctor Sturk—the witness with sealed 
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lips—the victim of Charles Archer’s 
mysterious prowess ; and behind lay 
the chureh-yard, and the quiet little 
church with that vault and name- 
less coffin. Altogether, the sugges- 
tions and associations about him 
were not cheerful or comfortable. 
He squeezed the silver—Dangerfield’s 
little remembrance—with a furious 
strain, and ground his teeth. 

“Tm like a man surrounded. I 
wish I was out of it all;” he mut- 
tered with a careworn glance. 

So he entered the public-house. 

There was not much business do- 
ing. Three friends, Smithfield dealers, 
or some such folk, talking loudly 
over tlicir liquor ; of prices and pros- 
pects ; and one fat fellow, by the fire, 
smoking a pipe, witha large glass of 
punch at his elbow. 

“Ah, then, Mr. Irons, is it your- 
self that’s in it; and where in the 
world wor ye all this time ?” said the 
landlady. 

“ Business, ma’am—-business, Mrs. 
Molloy.” 

“ An’ there’s your chair waitin’ for 
you beside the fire, Mr. Irons, this 
month an’ more-—a could evening— 
and weall wondherin’ whatin the wide 
world has gone widg ye—this I do’no 
how long.” 

“Thank ye, ma’am—a pipe and a 
glass o’ punch.” 

Irons was always a man of few 
words, and his laconics did not strike 
Mistress Molloy as anything very 
strange. So she wiped the little 
table at his side, and with one foot 
on the fender, and his elbow on his 
knee, he smoked leisurely into the 
firep ace. 

To look at his face you would have 
supposed he was thinking ; but it was 
only that sort of foggy vacuity which 
oes by the name of “a brown study.” 

e never thought very clearly or con- 
nectedly ; and his apathetic reveries, 
when his mood was gloomy, were 
furnished forth in a barren and 
monotonous way, with only two or 
three frightful figures, and a dismal 
scenery that seldom shifted. 

The three gentlemen at the table 
called for more liquor, and the stout 
personage, sitting opposite to Irons, 
dropped into their talk, havingsmoked 
out his pipe, and their conversation be- 
came more general and hilarious ; but 
Irons scarce heard it. Curiosity isan 
idle minx, and a soul laden like the 
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Clerk’s has no entertainment for her. 
But when one of the three gentlemen 
who sate together—an honest but sad- 
looking person with a flaxen wig, 
and a fat, florid face—placing his 
hand in the breast of his red plush 
waistcoat, and throwing himself back 
in his chair, struck up a dismal tune, 
with a certain character of psalmody 
in it, the Clerk’s ear was charmed 
for a moment, and he glanced on the 
singer, and sipped some punch ; and 
the ballad, rude and almost rhyme- 
less which he chanted had an un- 
defined and unpleasant fascination 
for Irons. It was thus :— 


‘“ A man there was near Ballymooney, 
Was guilty of a deed o’ blood, 
For thravellin’ alongside ivy ould Tim 
Rooney, 
He kilt him in a lonesome wood. 


“He took his purse, and his hat, and 
cravat, 
And stole his buckles, and his prayer- 
book, too; 
And neck-and-heels, like a cruel savage, 
His corpus through the wood he drew. 


“ He pult him over to a big bog-hole, 
And sunk him undher four-foot 0’ 
wather, . 
And built him down wid many a thumpin’ 
stone, 
And slipt the bank out on the corpus 
afther.” 


Here the singer made a little pause, 
and took a great pull at the beer-cah, 
and Irons looked over his shoulder 
at the minstrel ; but his uneasy and 
malignant glance encountered only 
the bottom of the vessel ; and so he 
listened for more, which soon came 
thus :— . 

‘* An’ says he, Tim Rooney you're there my 
boy, 
Kep’ down in the bog-hole wid the force 
iv suction, 
An’ ‘tisn’t myself you'll throuble or 
annoy, 
To the best 0’ my opinion, till the 
resurrection. 


“With that, on he walks to the town o 
Drumgoole, 
An’ sot be the fire in an inn was there; 
And sittin’ beside him says the ghost— 
* You fool! 
‘Tis myself's beside ye, Shamus, every- 
where.’” 


At this point the Clerk stood up, 
and looked once more at the songster, 
who was taking a short pull again, 
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with a suspicious and somewhat 
angry glance. But the unconscious 
musician resumed— 
“* Up through the wather your secret rises ; 
The stones won't keep it, and it lifts 
the mould, 
An’ it tracks your footsteps, and your 
fun surprises, 
An’ it sits at the fire beside you black 
and could. 


“* At prayers, at dances, or at wake, or 
hurling ; 
At fair, or funeral, or where you may ; 
At your going out, and at your returning, 
’TisT'll be with you to your dying day.” 
“Ts there much more o’ that ?”” 
demanded Irons, rather savagely. 
The thirsty gentleman in the red 
yee waistcoat was once more, as 
e termed it, “ wetting his whistle ;” 
but one of his comrades responded 
tartly enough— 
“T’d like there was—an’ if you mis- 
like it, neighbour, there’s the door.” 
If he expected a quarrel, however, 
it did not come; and he saw by 
Irons’ wandering eye, fierce as it 
looked, that his thoughts for the 
moment were elsewhere. And just 
then the songster having wiped his 
mouth in his coat-sleeve, started 
afresh in these terms— 
“*¢ You'll walk the world with a dreadful 
knowledge, 
And a heavy heart and a frowning 
brow ; 
And thinking deeper than a man in 
college, 
Your eye will deaden, and your back 
will bow. 
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“* And when the pariod iv your life is over, 
The frightful hour of judgment then 
will be, 
And Shamus Hanlon, heavy on your 
shoulder, 
I'l lay my could hand, and you'll go 
widme.’” 


This awful ditty died away in the 
prolonged drone which still finds fa- 
vour in the ears of our Irish rustic 
musicians, and the company now be- 
gan to talk of congenial themes, 
murders, ghosts, and retributions, 
and the horrid tune went dismally 
humming on in Mr. Irons’ ear. 

Trifling, and apparently wholly ac- 
cidental, as was this occurrence, the 
musical and moral treat had a very 

ermanent effect upon the fortunes of 

rons, and that,of other persons who 
figure in our story. Mr. Irons had 
another and another glass of punch. 
It made him only more malign and 
saturnine. He sate in his corner by 
the fire, silent and dismal; and no one 
cared what was passing in the brain 
behind that black and scowling mask. 
He paid sternly and furiously like a 
villain who has lost at play ; and 
without a “ good night,” or any other 
leave-taking, glided ominously from 
the room; and the gentlemen who 
carried on the discourse and con- 
vivialities of the Salmon House, fol- 
lowed him with a jibe or two, and 
felt the pleasanter for the removal of 
that ungracious presence. 


CHAPTER CVIII. 


IN WHICH MR. IRONS STEPS INTO THE HOUSE BY THE CHURCH-YARD. 


A Few minutes later, Mr. Lowe stood 
on the hall-door step, and, calling to 
his man, gave him a little note and 
some silver, and a message—very im- 
pressively repeated—and the groom 
touched his hat, and buttoned up his 
coat about his neck, the wind being 
from the east, and he started, at 
something very near a. gallop, for 
Dublin. 

There was a man at the door of the 
Salmon House, who, with a taciturn 
and saturnine excitement, watched 
the unusual bustle going on at the 
door-steps of Doctor Sturk’s dwelling. 
This individual had been drinking 
there for a while; and having paid his 
- shot, stood with his back to the wall, 


and his hands in his pockets, pro- 
foundly agitated, and with a chaos of 
violent and unshaped thoughts rising 
and rolling in his darkened brain. 

After Lowe went into the house 
again, seeing the maid still upon the 
steps, talking with Mr. Moore, the 
barber, who was making his linger- 
ing adieux there, this person drew 
near, and just as the tonsor made his 
final farewell, and strode down the 
street toward his own dwelling, he 
presented himself in time to arrest the 
retreat of the damsel. 

“ By your leave, Mistress Katty,” 
said he, laying his hand on the iron 
rail of the door-steps. 

“ Ah, good jewel ! an’ is that your- 
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self, Mr. Irons? And where in the 
world wor you this month an’ more?” 

“ Business—nothin’—in Mullingar 
—an’ how’s the Docthor to-night?” 

The Clerk spoke a little thickly, as 
he commonly did on leaving the 
Salmon House. 

“He’s elegant, my dear—beyant 
the beyants—why, he’s sittin’ up, 
dhrinking chicken-broth, and talking 
law-business with Mr. Lowe.” 

“ He’s talkin’ !” 

“ Ay is he, and Mr. Lowe just this 
minute writ down all about the way 
he come by the breakin’ of his skull 
in the Park, and we’ll have great 
doings on the head of it; for the 
master swore to it, and Doctor 
Toole——” 

“An’ whodoneit ?”’ demanded Irons, 
eomseting a step, and grasping the iron 
rail. 

“T couldn’t hear—nor no one, only 
themselves.” 

An’ who’s that rode down the Dub- 
lin road this minute ?” 

“That's Mr, Lowe’s man ; ’tis what 
he’s sent him to Dublin wid a note.” 

“T see,” said Irons, with a great 
oath, which seemed to the maid 
wholly uncalled for ; and he came up 
another step, and held the iron rail 
and shook it, like a man grasping a 
battle-axe, and stared straight at her, 
with a look so strange, and a visage 
so black, that she was half frightened. 

“A what’s the matther wid you, 
Misther Irons 2” she demanded. 

But he stared on in silence, scowl- 
ing through her face at vacancy, with 
his teeth set, and swaying slightly 
as he griped the metal banister. 

ad | wil” he muttered, with another 
most unclerklike oath, and he took 
Katty by the hand, and shook it 
slowly in his own cold, damp grasp as 
he asked, with the same intense and 
forbidding look, 

“Ts Mr. Lowe in the house still ?” 

“ He is, himself and Docthor Toole, 

in the back parlour.” 
“Whisper him, Katty, this minute, 
My ’*s a person has a thing to tell 
im.” 
* “What about ?” inquires Katty. 

“ About a great malefactor.” 

Katty ‘paused, with her mouth 
open, expecting more. 

“Tell him now; go, woman, at 
once, you don’t know what delay may 
cost.” 

He spoke impetuously, and with a 
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bitter sort of emphasis, like a man in 
a hurry to commit himself to a course, 
distrusting his own resolution. 

She was frightened at his sudden 
fierceness, and drew back into the 
hall and he with her, and heshut the 
door with a clang behind him, and 
then looked before him, stunned and 
wild, like a man called up from sleep 
into danger. 

“Thank God. Tm in for it,’ mut- 
tered he, with a shudder and.a sar- 
donic grin, and he looked for a mo- 
ment something like that fine image 
of the Wandering Jew, given us by 
Gustave Doré, the talisman of his 
curse dissolved, and he smiling cyni- 
cally in the terrible light of the judg- 
ment day. 

The woman knocked at the parlour 
door, and Lowe opened it. 

**Who’s here ?” he asked, looking 
at Irons, whose face he remembered, 
though he forgot to whom it belonged. 

“ T’m Zekiel Irons, the parish clerk, 
please your worship, and all I want 
is ten minutes alone with your hon- 
our.” 

“For what purpose?’ demanded 
the magistrate, eyeing him sharply. 

“To tell you all about a damned 
murder.” 

“ Hey—why—who did it.” 

“Charles Archer,” -he answered ; 
and screwed up his mouth with a 
convulsive grimace, glaring bloodless- 
ly at the Justice. 

“Ha! Charles Archer! I think 
we know something already about 
that.” 4 

“T don’t think you do, though; and 
by your leave, you'll promise, if I 
bring it home to him, you'll see me 
safe through it. "Tis what ’m the 
only witness living that knows all 
about it.” 

“ Well, what is it about ?” 

“The murder of Mr. Beauelere, 
that my Lord of Dunoran was tried 
and found guilty for.” 

“ Why, all very good ; but that did 
not happen in Ireland.” 

“No. At Newmarket, the’ Pied 
Horse.” ° 

“ Ay, in England. 


I know; and 
that’s out of our jurisdiction.” 


“T don’t care. Ill go to London 
if you like—to Bow-street — any- 
where—so as I make sure to hang 
him ; for my life is worse than death 
rave— 
andI’drather be in my coffin—I would 
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—than live within five miles of him. 
Anyway, you'll hear what I have to 
say, and to swear, and send me safe 
across the water to Bow-street, or 
wherever else you think best ; for, if 
he has his liberty, and gets sight 0’ 
me again, I’m a dead man.” 

“Come in here, Mr. Irons, and 
take a chair,” said the Justice. 

Doctor Toole was in the room, ina 
balloon-backed chair, regaling him- 
self with a long pipe, and Mr. Lowe 
shut the door. 

“ We have another deposition, Doc- 
tor, to take; Mr. Irons, here, is pre- 
pared to swear informations of very 
singular importance.” 

“Trons, holo! from what planet 
did you drop to-night ?” 


Mr. DANGERFIELD having parted 
with Irons, entered the little garden, 
or shrubbery, which skirted on either 
side the short gravel walk, which ex- 
panded to a miniature court-yard be- 
fore the door of the Brass Castle. 
He flung the little iron gate to with 
a bitter clang; so violent that the 
latch sprang from its hold, and the 
sereaking iron swung quivering open 
again behind him. 

Like other men who have little re- 
ligion, Mr. Paul Dangerfield had a 
sort of vague superstition. He was 
impressible by omens, though he 
scorned his own weakness, and 
sneered at, and quizzed it sometimes 
in the monologues of his ugly soli- 
tude. The swinging open of the 
outer gate of his castle sounded un- 
comfortably behind him, like an in- 
vitation to shapeless danger to step in 
after him. The further he left it be- 
hind him, the more in his spirit was 
the gaping void between his two 
little piers associated with the idea 
of exposure, defencelessness, and 
rashness. This feeling grew so strong, 
that he turned about before he 
reached his hall-door, and, with a 
sensation akin to fury, retraced the 
fifteen or twenty steps that inter- 
vened, and grasped the cold iron with 
the fiercest tension of his sinews, as 
if it had resented his first violence by 
this dogged defiance of his wishes, 
and spluttering a curse between his 


nyself. 


CHAPTER CIX. 


MR. PAUL DANGERFIELD HAS SOMETHING ON HIS MIND. 


“ Mullingar, sir.” 

“Nothing about the burning of the 
old woman at Tyrrell’s Pass, eh ?” 

“No—’tis an old story. I don’t 
care what comes of it, ’m innocent, 
only you'll say I kept it too long to 
But you can’t touch my 
life. I’m more afraid of him than 
you, and with good cause ; but I think 
he’s in a corner now, an’ [ll speak 
out and take my chance, and you 
mustn’t allow me to be murdered.” 

By this time Lowe had procured 
writing materials, and all being ready, 
he and the curious and astonished 
Doctor heard a story very like what 
= have already heard from the same 
Ips. 





set teeth, dashed it to again— 
and again, as once more it sprang 
open from the shock. 

“Who's master now?” snarled 
Mr. Paul Dangerfield, through his 
clenched teeth, and smiting the 
senseless iron with a vindictive 
swoop of his cane. I fancy his face 
at thismoment had some of the pecu- 
liar lines and corrugations which we 
observe in that of Retzsch’s Mephis- 
tophiles, when he gripes the arm of 
Faust to drag him from Margaret's 
cell. So he stood behind his iron 
grating, glaring and grinning de- 
fiance into the darkness, with his 
fingers clenched hard upon his cane. 

lack Dillon’s failure was a blow 
to the progress of his plans. It in- 
censed him.—‘* That d——d outcast !” 
That he should presume so to treat a 
man who could master him.so easily 
at any game, and buy and sell him 
body and soul, and had actually bar- 
gained to give him five hundred gui- 
neas—the needy, swinish mis- 
creant! and paid him earnest beside 
—the stupid cheat! Drink—#ice 
—women! Why, five hundred gui- 
neas made him free of his filthy 
paradise for a twelvemonth, and the 
leprous oaf could not quit his impur- 
ities for an hour, and keep the ap- 
pointment that was to have made him 
master of his heart’s desires.” —- 

At his hall-door he paused, listen- 
ing intently, with his spectacles 
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glimmering toward Chapelizod, for 
the sound of a distant step; but 
there was no messenger afoot. He 
heard only the chill sigh of the air 
through the leafless branches. 

Mr. Dangerfield had not his key 

with him; and he beat an unneces- 
sarily loud and long tattoo upon his 
door, and before it could possibly 
have been answered he thundered a 
second through the passages. 
Mrs. Jukes knew the meaning of 
that harsh and rabid summons. 
There was “something on the mas- 
ter’s mind.” His anxieties never 
depressed him as they did other men, 
but strung up his energies to a point 
of mental tension and exasperation 
which made him terrible to his do- 
mestics. It was not his acts—his 
conduct was always under control, 
but chiefly his looks, and accents, 
and an influence that seemed to take 
possession of him at such times that 
rendered him undefinably formidable 
to his servants. 

“Ha!—mighty obleeging (he so 
pronounced the word)—let in at last 
—cold outside, ma’am. You've let 
out the fire I suppose ?” 

His tones were like the bark of a 
wolf, and there was a devilish smirk 
in his white face, as he made her a 
mock salutation, and glided into his 
yarlour. The fire was bright enough, 
eon as Mrs. Jukes was much 
relieved to see ; and dropping a curt- 
sey, she inquired whether he would 
like a dish of tea, or anything. 

“No, ma’am !” he snarled. 

Would he like his dressing-gown 
and slippers ? 

“No, ma’am,” again. So she 
dropped another curtsey, and sneaked 
away to the kitchen, with short, 
noiseless steps, and heard Mr. Dan- 
gerfield shut the door sharply. 

His servants were afraid of him. 
They could not quite comprehend 
him. They knew it was vain trying 
to deceive him, and had quite given 
up lying and prevaricating. Neither 
would hg stand much talking. When 
they prattled he brought them to the 
point sternly ; and whenever a real 
anxiety rested on his mind he became 

retty nearly diabolical. Onthe whole, 

owever, they had a strange sort of 
liking for him. They were proud of 
his wealth, and of his influence with 
great people. And though he would 
not allow them to rob, disobey, or 
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deceive him, yet he used them hand- 
somely, paid like a prince, was a con- 
siderate master, and made them 
every way comfortable. 

Now Mr. Dangerfield poked up his 
fire and lighted his candles. Some- 
how, the room looked smaller he 
thought than it had ever seemed be- 
fore. He was not nervous—nothing 
could bring him to that; but his 
little altercation with the iron gate, 
and some uncomfortable thoughts 
had excited him. It was an illusion 
merely—but the walls seemed to 
have closed in a foot or two, and the 
ceiling to have dropped down propor- 
tionably, and he felt confined and 
oppressed. 

“My head’s a little bit heated— 
ira furor brevis,’ and he sneered a 
solitary laygh, more like himself, and 
went out into his tiny hall, and 
opened the door, and stood on the step 
for air, enjoying the cold wind that 
poe about his temples. Presently 
1e heard the hollow clink of two 
pair of feet walking toward the 
village. The pedestrians were talk- 
ing eagerly ; and he thought, as they 
passed the little iron gate of his do- 
main, he heard his own name men- 
tioned, and then that of Mervyn. I 
dare say it was mere fancy; but, 
somehow, he did not like it, ~~ he 
walked swiftly down to the little 
gate by the road side—it was only. 
some twenty yards—keeping upon 
the grass that bounded it, to muffle 
the sound of his steps. This white 
phantom noiselessly stood in the sha- 
dow at the road side. The interlocu- 
tors had got a good way on, and were 
talking loud and volubly. But he 
heard nothing that concerned him 
from either again, though he waited 
until their steps and voices were lost 
in the distance. 

The cool air was pleasant about his 
bare temples, and Mr. Paul Danger- 
field waited a while longer, and lis- 
tened for any sound of footsteps ap- 
proaching from the village, but none 
such was audible; and beginning to 
feel a little chilly, he entered his do- 
micile again, shut the hall-door, and 
once more found himself in the little. 
parlour of the Brass Castle. 

His housekeeper heard his harsh 
voice barking down the passage at 
her, and rising with a start from her 
seat, cried, 

“At your service, sir.” 
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“At a quarter to twelve o’clock 
fetch me a sandwich and a glass of 
absynthe, and meanwhile, don’t dis- 
turb me.” 

And she heard him enter his little 
parlour, and shut the door. 

“There’s something to vex, but 
nothing to threaten—nothing. It’s 
all that comical dream—d——n it! 
What tricks the brain plays us? ’Tis 


WakEn I first thought of framing the 
materials which had accumulated in 
my hands into a narrative, dear little 
Lily Walsingham’s death. was a sore 
trouble to me. “ Little” Lily I call 
her, but though slight, she was not 
little—rather tall, indeed. 

It was, however, the term I al- 
ways heard connected with her 
pretty name when the old people, 
who had remembered her very long 
ago, mentioned her, as they used, 
very kindly, «term of endearment 
that had belonged to her, and in 
virtue of the child-like charm that 
was about her, had grown up 
with her from her childhood. I had 
plans for mending this part of the 
record, and marrying her to handsome 
Captain Devereux, and making him 
worthy of her; but somehow I could 
not. From very early times I had 
known the sad story. I had heard 
her beauty talked about in my child- 
hood ; the rich, clear tints, the deli- 
cate outlines, those tender and plea- 
sant dimples, like the wimpling of a 
well ; an image so pure, and merry 
and melancholy withal, had grown 
before me, and in twilight shadows 
visited the now lonely haugts of her 
brief hours; even the old church, 
in my evening rambles along the 
uplands of the Park, had in my eyes 
so saddened a grace in the knowledge 
that those slender bones lay beneath 
its shadows, and all about her was 
so linked in my mind with truth, and 
melancholy, and altogether so sacred, 
that I could not trifle with the story, 
and felt, even when I imagined it, a 
pang, and a reproach, as if I had 
mocked the sadness of little Lily’s 
fate ; so, after some ponderings and 
trouble of mind I gave it up, and 
quite renounced the thought. 





CHAPTER CX. 


CONCERNING A MESSAGE THAT CAPTAIN DEVEREUX RECRIVED. 
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fair it should though. We wotk it 
while we please, and it plays when it 
may. The slave has his saturnalia, 
and flouts his tyrant. Ha, ha! ’tis 
time these follies were ended. I’ve 
something to do to-night.” 

So Mr. Dangerfield became himself 
again, and applied himself keenly to 
his business. 


And, after all, what difference 
should it make? Is not the gene- 
ration among whom her girlish lot 


was cast long passed away? A few 
years more or less of life. What of 


them now? When honest Dan 
Loftus cited those lines from “ the 
Song of Songs,” did he not make 
her sweet epitaph? Had she mar- 
ried Captain Devereux, what would 
her lot have been? She was not one 
of those potent and stoical spirits who 
can survive the wreck of their best 
affections, and retort injury with 
scorn. In forming that simple spirit 
Nature had forgotten arrogance and 
wrath. She would never have fought 
against the cruelty of changed aftec- 
tions, if that or the treasons of an 
unprincipled husband had come. His 
love would have been her light 
and life, and when that was turned 
away, like a northern flower that has 
lost its sun, she would have only 
hung her pretty head, and died, in 
her long winter. So viewing now 
the ways of wisdom from a distance, 
I think I can see they were the best, 
and how that fair, young mortal, who 
seemed a sacrifice, was really a con- 
queror. 

Puddock and Devereux on this 
eventful night, as we remember, 
having shaken hands at the door 
steps, turned and went up stairs to- 

ether, very amicably again, to the 
Japtain’s drawing-room. 

§ Devereux, when they retfirned 
to his lodgings, had lost much of 
his reserve, and once on the theme 
of his grief, stormed on in gusts, and 
lulls, and thunder, and wild up- 
braidings, and sudden calms; and the 
good-natured soul of little Puddock 
was touched, and though he did 
not speak, he often dried his eyes 
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quietly, for grief is conversant not 
with self, but with the dead, and 
whatever is generous moves us. 

“There’s no one stirring now, 
Puddock—Tll put my cloak about 
me, and walk over to the Elms, to 
ask how the Rector is to-night,” said 
Devereux, muffling himself in his 
military mantle. 

It was only the ‘restlessness of 
grief. Like all other pain, grief is 
haunted with the illusion that change 
means relief ; motion, the instinct of 
escape. Puddock walked beside him, 
and they went swiftly and silently 
together. 

‘When they reached the other side 
of the bridge, and stood under the 
thorn-hedge fronting the leafless elms, 
Devereux was irresolute. 

“Would you wish me to enquire ?” 
asked Puddock. Devereux held him 
doubtfully by the arm for a moment 
or two, and then said gently— 

“No, I thank you, Puddock—P’ll 
go—yes—I’ll go myself;”’ and so 
Captain Devereux went up to the 
door. 

John Tracy, at the steps, told him 
that he thought his master wished 
to speak with him; but he was not 
quite sure. The tall muffled figure 
therefore waited at the door while 
John went in to tell his master, and 
soon returned to-say that Doctor 
Walsingham would be much obliged 
to him to step into the study. 

When the Doctor saw Devereux 
he stood up to meet him. 

“T hope, sir,” said Devereux, very 
humbly, “you have forgiven me.” 

The Doctor took his hand and 
shook it very hard, and said, “ there’s 
nothing — we’re both in _ sorrow. 
Everyone—éveryone is sorry, sir, 
but you more.” 

Devereux did not say anything, 
being, I suppose, much moved. But 
he had drawn his cloak about his 
face, and was looking down. 

“There was a little message—only 
a word or two,” said the Doctor ; 
“but everything of hers is sacred.” 

He turned over some papers in 
his desk, and chose one. Tt was in 
Lily’s pretty handwriting. 

“T am charged with this little 
message. Oh, my darling!” and the 
old man cried bitterly. 

“Pray read it—you will under- 
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stand it—’tis easily read. What a 
pretty hand it was!” 

So Devereux took the little paper, 
and read just the words which fol- 
low :— 

“My beloved father will, I hope, 
if he thinks it right, tell Captain 
Richard Devereux that I was not 
so unkind ‘and thankless as I may 
have seemed, but very grateful for 
his preference, of which I know, in 
many ways, how unworthy I was. 
But I do not think we could have 
been happy; and, being all over, it 
is a great comfort to friends who are 
separated here, that there is a place 
where all may meet again, if God 
will; and as I did not see or speak 
with him since my dear father 
brought -his message, I wished that 
so much should be said, and also to 
say a kind good-bye, and give him 
all good wishes. 

“TILIAS. 

“Friday evening.” 


Captain Richard Devereux read 
this simple little record through, and 
then he said— 

_ “Oh, sir, may I have it —isn’t it 
mine?” + 

We who have heard those won- 
drous acriel echoes of Killarney when 
the breath has left the bugle and its 
cadences are silent, take up the bro- 
ken links of the lost melody-with an 
answer far away, sad and celestial, 
real yet unreal, the fleeting yet 
lingering spirit of music that is past 
and over, have something in memory 
by which we can illustrate the effect 
of these true voices of the thoughts 
and the affections that have perished, 
returning for a few charmed mo- 
ments regretfully and sweetly from 
the sea of eternal silence. 

And so that sad and clear farewell, 
never repeated, was long after, in 
many a lonely night, answered .by 
the voice of Devereux. 

“Did she—did she know how I 
loved her? Oh, never, never! Pll 
never love any but you. Darling, dar- 
ling—you can’t die. Oh, no, no, no! 
Your place knows you still; your 
piace is here—here—here.” 

And he smote his breast over that 
heart which, such as it was, cherished 
a pure affection for her. 
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CHAPTER CXI. 


CONCERNING CERTAIN DOCUMENTS WHICH REACHED MR. MERVYN FROM ELRINGTON BROTHERS, 
> GENTLEMEN, ATTORNEYS. . 


I wovutp be ashamed to say how 
soon after Dangerfield had spoken to 
Mr. Mervyn, in the church-yard, ‘on 
the Sunday afternoon, when he sur- 
prised him among the tombstones, 
the large-eyed young gentleman, with 
the black tresses, was at his desk, and 
acting upon his suggestion. But the 
Hillsborough was to sail next day ; 
and Mr. Mervyn’s letter, containing 
certain queries, and an order for 
twenty guineas on a London house, 
glided in that packet with a favour- 
ing breeze, from the Bay of Dublin, 
on its way to the London firm of 
Elrington Brothers. ; 

On the morning of the day whose 
events I have been describing tm the 
last half-dozen chapters, Mr. Mervyn 
received his answer, which was to 
the following effect :— 


“Srr,—Having made search for 
the Paper which you inquire after, 
we have Found one answering your 
description in a General way ; and 
pursuant to your request and Direc- 
tion, beg leave to forward you a 
Copy thereof, together with a Copy of 
a letter concerning it, received by the 
same post from Sir Philip Drayton, 
of Drayton Hall, Sometime our 
Client, and designed, in Part, to ex- 
plain his share in the matter. Your 
order for twenty guineas, on Messrs. 
Trett and Penrose, hath come to 
hand, and been duly honoured, and 
we thankfully Accept the same, in 
Payment for all trouble had in this 


matter. 
“&c., &e., &e.’ 


The formal document which it en- 
closed said :— 


“This is to certify that Charles 
Archer, Esq., aged, as shortly before 
his death he reported himself, thirty- 
five years, formerly of London, de- 
parted this life, on the 4th August, 
in this present year of our Lord, 
1748, in bis lodgings, in the city of 
Florence, next door to the “Red 
Lion,’ and over against the great 
entrance of the Church of the Holy 
Cross, in the which, having con- 


formed to the holy Roman faith, he 
is buried.—Signed this 12th day of 
August, 1748. - 
“PHItie DRAYTON, Baronet. 
“Gaetano Metont, M.D. 
“RoBertT Situ, Musician. 
“We three having seen the said 
Charles Archer during his sick- 
ness, and after his decease.” 


Then followed the copy of the 
Baronet’s letter to his attorneys, 
which was neither very long nor very 
business-like. 

‘““Why the plague don’t you make 
the scoundrel, Jekyl, pay. His mo- 
ther’s dead only t’other day, and he 
must be full of money. I’ve scarce 
a marvedy in hand, now; so let him 
have a writ in his——, drat him. 
About that certificate, I’m almost 
sorry I signed it. Ive bin thinking 
’tis like enough I may be troubled 
about it. So you may tell ’em I 
know no more only what is there 
avouched. No more I do. He 
played at a faro-table here, and 
made a very pretty figure. But I hear 
now from Lord Orland that there 
are many bad reports of him. He 
was the chief witness against that 
rogue, Lord Dunoran, who swallowed 
poet in Newgate, and, they say, 
eaned hard against him, although 
he won much money of him, and 
swore with a bloodthirsty intention. 
But that is neither here nor there ; 
I mean ill reports of his rogueries at 
play, and other doings, which had I 
sooner known, my name had not 
bin to the paper. So do not make 
a noise about it, and maybe none will 
ask for’t. As for Jack Jekyl, why 
not take the shortest way with him. 
Youre very pitiful fellows; but I 
wish you'd take some pity o’ me, and 
not suffer me to be bubbled,” &c., 
&e. 

There was only a sentence or two 
more, referring in the same strain to 
other matters of business, of which, 
in the way of litigation, he seemed 
to have no lack, and the letter 
ended. 

“Tl go direct to London, and see 
these people, and thence to Florence. 
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Gaetano Meloni—he may be living— 
who knows. He will remember the 
priest who confessed him. A pre- 
sent toareligious house may procure— 
in a matter of justice, and where none 
can be prejudiced, for the case is 
very special—a dispensation, if he 
be the very Charles Archer—and he 
may—why not !—he disclosed all on 
his death-bed. First, I shall see Mr. 
Dangerfield—then those attorneys ; 
and next make search in Florence ; 
and with the aid of whatever I can 
glean there, and from Irons, com- 
mence in England the intensest 
scrutiny to which a case was ever 
yet subjected.” 

Had it not been so late when he 
found this letter, on his return, he 
would have gone direct with it to the 
Brass Castle ; but that being out of 
the question, he read it again, and 
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again. It is wonderful how often a 
man will spell over and over the same 
commonplace syllables, if they hap- 
pen to touch a subject vitally con- 
cerning himself, and what theories 
and speculations he will build upon 
the accidental turn of a phrase, or 
the careless dash of a pen. 

As we see those wild animals walk 
their cages in a menagerie, with the 
fierce instincts of suppressed action 
rolling in the vexed eye and vibratin 
in every sinew, even so we behold 
this hero of the flashing glance and 
sable locks treading, in high excite- 
ment, the floor of the cedar parlour. 
Every five minutes a new hope—a 
new conjecture, and another scrutiny 
of the Baronet’s letter, or of the cer- 
tificate of Archer’s death, and hour 
after hour speeding by in the wild 
chase of successive chimeeras, 


CHAPTER CXII. 


CONCERNING THE WITCHES’ REVEL AT THE MILLS. 


Wurite Mr. Justice Lowe’s servant 
was spurring into town at a pace 
which made the hollow road resound, 
and struck red flashes from the stones, 
- the river, at the Mills, Mistress 
Mary Matchwell was celebrating a 
sort of orgie. Dirty Davy and she 
were good friends again. Such friend- 
ships are subject to violent vicissi- 
tudes, and theirs had been interrupt- 
ed by a difference of opinion, of 
which the lady had made a note with 
a brass candlestick over his eye. 
Dirty Davy’s expressive feature still 
showed the green and yellow tints of 
convalescence. But there are few 
philosophers who forgive so frankly 
as a thorough scoundrel, when it is his 
interest to kiss and be friends. The 
candlestick was not more innocent of 
all unpleasant feeling upon the sub- 
re than at that moment was Dirty 
a 


Duty Davy had brought with him 
his chief clerk,,who was a facetious 
personage, and boosy, and on the 
confidential footing of a common ras- 
cality with his master, who, after 
the fashion of Harry V. in his non- 
age, condescended in his frolics and 
his cups to men of low estate ; and 
Mary Matchwell, though fierce and 
deep enough, was not averse on occa- 
sion, to partake of a bowl of punch, 


in sardonic riot, with such agreeable 
company. 

al Nutter’s unexpected com- 
ing to life no more affected Mary 
Matchwell’s claim than his supposed 
death did her spirits. Widow or wife, 
she was resolved to make good her 
position, and the only thing she 
seriously dreaded was that an intelli- 
gent jury, an eminent judge, and an 
adroit hangmar might remove him 
prematurely from the sphere of his 
conjugal duties, and forfeit his worldly 
goods to the crown. 

Next morning, however, a writ or 
a process of some sort, from which 
great things were expected, was to 
issue from the court in which her 
rights were being vindicated. Upon 
the granting of this, Mistress Match- 
well and Dirty Davy—for some time, 
as we have said, estranged—embraced. 
She forgot the attorney’s disrespect- 
ful language and he the lady’s brass 
candlestick, and over the punch-bowl 
of oblivion and vain-glory they cele- 
brated their common victory. 

Under advice M.M. had acquiesced, 
pending her vigorous legal proceed- 
ings, in poor little Sally Nutter’s 
occupying her bedroom in the house 
for a little while longer. The be- 
leaguered lady was comforted in her 
strait by the worthy priest, by honest 
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Doctor Toole, arid not least, by that 
handsome and stalworth nymph, the 
gallant “Magnolia. That blooming 
Amazon was twice on the point of 
provoking the dismal sorceress, who 
kept her court in the parlour of the 
Mills, to single combat. But fortune 
willed it otherwise, and each time 
the duel had been interrupted in its 
formal inception, and had gone no 
further than that spirited prologue in 
which the female sex so faithfully 
preserve the tradition of those thun- 
dering dialogues which invariably 
precede the manual business of the 
Homeric fray. 

This was the eve of a great triumph 
anda memorable gala. Next morning 
Sally Nutter was to be scalped, roast- 
ed, and eaten up, and the night was 
spent in savage whoopings, songs, 
and dances. They had got a _— 
bate blind fiddler into the parlour, 
where their punch-bow] steamed—a 
most agreeable and roistering sinner, 
who sang indescribable songs to the 
quaver of his violin, and entertained 
the company with Saturnalian viva- 
city, jokes, jibes, and wicked stories. 
Larry Cleary, thou man of sin and 
music! methinks I see thee now. Thy 
ugly, cunning, pitted face, twitching 
and grinning; thy small sightless 
orbs rolling in thy devil’s merriment, 
and thy shining forehead red with 
punch. In the kitchen things were 
not more orderly ; M. M.’s lean maid 
was making merry with the bailiff, 
and a fat and dreadful trollop with 
one eye, tipsy, noisy, and pugnacious. 

Poor little Sally Nutter and her 
maids kept dismal vigil in her bed- 
room. But that her neighbours and 
her lawyer would in no sort permit it, 
the truth is, the frightened little soul 
would long ago have made herself 
wings, and flown anywhere for peace 
and safety. 

It is remarkable how long one good 
topic, though all that may be said 
upon it has been said many scores of 
times, will serve the colloquial pur- 
poses of the good folk of the kitchen 
or the nursery» There was scarcely 
half an hour in the day during which 
they and their worthy little mistress 
did not discuss the dreadful Mary 
Matchwell. They were one and all, 
though in different degrees, indescrib- 
ably afraid of her. Her necromantic 
pretensions gave an indistinctness and 
poignancy to their horror. She 
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seemed to know by a diabolic in- 
tuition what everybody was about— 
she was so noiseless and stealthy, 
and always at your elbow when you 
least expected. Those large dismal 
eyes of hers, they said, glared green 
in the dark like a cat’s; her voice 
was sometimes so coarse and deep, 
and her strength so unnatural, that 
they were often on the point of be- 
lieving her to be a man in disguise. 
She was such a blasphemer; she 
could drink what would lay a trooper 
under the table, and yet show it 
in nothing but the superintensity of 
her Satanic propensities. She was so 
malignant, and seemed to bear to all 
God’s creatures so general a malevo- 
lence, that her consistent and super- 
lative wickedness cowed and para- 
lyzed them. The enigma grew more 
horrible every day and night, and 
they felt, or fancied, a sort of in- 
fluence stealing over them which be- 
numbed their faculty of resistance, 
and altogether unstrung their nerves. 

The grand compotation going on in 
the parlour waxed louder and wilder 
as the night wore on. There were 
unseen guests there, elate and inspir- 
ing, who sat with the revellers— 
phantoms who attend such wassail, 
and keep the ladle of the punch-bowl 
clinking, the tongue of the songster 
glib and tuneful, and the general 
inirth alive and furious. A few hon- 
est folk, with the gift of a second 
sight in such matters, discover their 
uncanny presence—leprous Impurity, 
insane Blasphemy, and the stony 
grin of unearthly Malice—and keep 
aloof. 

To heighten their fun, this jovial 
company bellowed their abominable 
ballads in the hall, one of them about 
“Sally M‘Keogh,” whose sweetheart 
was hanged, and who cut her throat 
with his silver-mounted razor, and 
they hooted their jibes up the stairs. 
And at last Mary Matchwell, pro- 
voked by the passive quietude of her 
victim, summoned the three revellers 
from the kitchen, and invaded the 
upper regions at their head—to the 
unspeakable terror of poor Sally Nut- 
ter—and set her demon fiddler a 
scraping, and made them and Dirty 
Davy’s clerk dance a frantic reel on 
the lobby outside her bedroom door, 
locked and bolted inside, you may be 
sure. 

In the midst of this monstrous fes- 
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tivity and uproar, there came, all on 
a sudden, a reverberating double- 
knock at the hall-door, so loud and 
long that every hollow, nook, and 
pessage of the old house rang again. 

oud and untimely as was the sum- 
mons, it had a character, not of riot, 
but alarm and authority. The uproar 
was swallowed instantly in silence. 
For a second only the light of the 
solitary candle shone upon the pale, 
scowling features of Mary Matchwell, 
and she quenched its wick against 
the wall. So the Walpurgis ended in 
darkness, and the company instinc- 
tively held their breaths. 

There was asubdued hum of voices 
outside, and the tread of feet or hoofs 
on the crisp gravel, and the champ- 
ing and snorting of horses, too, were 
audible. 

“Does none 0’ yez see who's in 
it ?” said the blind fiddler. 

“Hold your tongue,” hissed Mary 
Matchwell with a curse, and visiting 


BETWEEN the literary representatives 
of France and Germany the points of 
resemblance are many ; those of dif- 
ference are many more. They are alike 
in their many-sidedness, the extent of 
their labours, also in their being the 
two first poets whose genius appeared 
between the old world of Poetry and 
the new world of Science, and who 
exhibited their united tendencies. 
Each marched at the head of their 
century, above which their works, 
both in magnitude and merit, remain 
the most prominent literary landmark 
and monument. Their popularity 
was a natural consequence of their 
respectively embodying in the largest 
degree, the prominent traits of the 
national mind ; in Voltaire, however, 
the prose element, wit and logic, pre- 
dominated, in Goethe, imagination, 
sensibility, and judgment. Synthetic 
rather than analytic, his genius was 
not only of an infinitely higher 
poetic, but of a far more profound 
philosophic order. The throne of the 
one is of thunder, that of the other of 
sun-cloud ; and as the first was a de- 
stroying minister of the past, so the 
second—in the leading idea of his 
philosophy, at least—may be regarded 
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the cunning pate of the musician with 
a smart knock of the candlestick. 

“T wisht I had your thumb undher 
my grinder,” said the fiddler through 
his teeth, “ whoever you are.” 

But the rest was lost in another and 
a louder summons at the hall-door, 
and a voice of authority cried sternly, 

“ Why don’t you open the door? — 
holo! there—I can’t stay here all 
night.” 

““Open to him, madam, I recom- 
mend you,” said Dirty Davy in a hard 
whisper ; “will I go ?” 

“Not a step; not a word;” and 
Mary Matchwell griped his wrist. 

But a window in Mrs. Nutter’s 
room was opened, and Moggy’s voice 
cried out— 

“Don’t go, sir; for the love o’ 

oodness, don’t go. Is it Father 
ach that’s in it ?” 

“Tis I, woman—Mr. Lowe—open 
the door, I’ve a word or two to say.” 


as the herald of a productive future, 
Nevertheless, among the hundred 
serio-comic volumes of polemics, po- 
litics, satire, drama, and ribaldry, 
with which Voltaire kindled the re- 
volutionary volcano, and on which he 
built so formidable and sinister a fame 
in his day, we should, perhaps, search 
out the series of “Poems and Dis- 
courses in Verse,” if we would dis- 
cover the real individuality of the 
writer. This series of didactic compo- 
sitions are much more original than 
Pope’s essays, and as they were 
written in moments of calm, appear 
to be the truest reflection of the 
nature, character, principles, and as- 
pirations of the old dictator of Ferney 
as a man and philosopher. On the 
other hand, Goethe has imaged him- 
self in all his works, they embod 
each phase, physical and emotional, 
through which he passed during his 
long career of eighty-one years. 
While Voltaire was perpetually en- 
gaged in creating external effects, 
oethe, regarding the European hori- 
zon With calm indifference, seems to 
have had no other object than self- 
development. Even in their minor 
works their characteristics are strongly 
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marked; and thus, while Voltaire 
wrote sparkling clusters of vers de 
societe, Goethe composed the charminz 
series of lyrics and occasional verses, 
graceful and ideal, whose character is 
that of beauty, rather than brilliancy. 

Schiller has said of Goethe, that it 
was the distinctive characteristic of 
his mind to seek for unity in general- 
ity, and hence his theism appears to 
have been of an eclectic character, 
one*which, based on the pantheism of 
Spinosa, reverentially recognised 
Christianity as the chief moral mani- 
festation, and development of an ever- 
active God, whose revelations to man, 
through the mind of man, were per- 
rennial. 

“To hear people speak,” he once 
said, “one would almost believe 
they were of opinion, that the Deity 
had withdrawn himself into silence 
since the old times, and that man was 
now placed on his own feet, and had 
to see how he could get on without 
God, and His daily invisible breath. 
In religious and moral matters, in- 
deed, a divine interposition is allowed, 
but in matters of science and art it 
is believed that they are merely 
earthly, and nothing but the product 
of human powers. But let anyone 
try to produce something equal to 
Mozart, Raphael or Shakspeare, who, 
divinely endowed, rose above ordinary 
human nature, and, after all, what 
does it come to? God did not retire 
to rest after the memorable six days 
of creation, but, on the contrary, is as 
constantly active as on the first. It 
would have been for Him a poor oc- 
cupation to compose this heavy world 
out of simple elements, and keep it 
rolling through the sunbeams from 
year to year, if He had not had the 
plan of founding a nursery of spirits 
upon this material basis ; so He is now 
constantly active in higher natures to 
attract the lower ones.” Actuated in 
early life by those ideas, it became 
his principle and practice to turn the 
events of life and their reaction on his 
mind and feelings, to poetic purposes, 
estimating the value of all things by 
the effects produced in him for cul- 
ture and creation. The “artistic in- 
difference” which he exhibited, ap- 

rs, indeed, to have, in part, arisen 
rom his pantheistic contemplation 
of the universe. If everything visible 
and invisible is a part of the work—a 
trait of divinity—it matters little on 
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what object time is occupied, as all 
display the beauty, wisdom and pow- 
er of the great originating Intellect. 
The study of creation becomes a reli- 
gion. Thus, a sunset, a flower, a 
bone, a ray of light, a passion, a pic- 
ture—any phenomenon of nature, any 
Jhase of humanity, were regarded by 
1im as alike sacred and worthy of 
contemplation. Looking at life from 
this point of view—one which enabled 
him to reconcile all inconsistencies, 
which, aparent to others, seemed to 
him but the lights and shadows of a 
general unity, we find him studying 
nature and life solely for the purposes 
to which they might be turned as 
objects of art and science. In his 
latter life, however, he set a higher 
value on the latter than the former ; 
on a theory constructed or a truth 
discovered, than our imaginations 
embodied; as more permanent, univer- 
sal and godlike than the excursions, 
however splendid, of the creative 
fancy. In poetry the soul reflects 
forms and attributes according to the 
arbitrary medium of its own laws; 
but in discovering a universal law of 
matter or life, it stands face to face 
with Deity itself, and looks into the 
very heart of the omniscient and om- 
nipotent Artist. Culture and produc- 
tion were the leading ideas of Goethe’s 
life-philosophy ; hence, to him, Time 
was the most valuable of all things, 
and to keep his being in harmony 
with nature his constant endeavour, 
so as thus to create the conditions 
on which all vital and permanent 
work depends. His avoidance of all 
violent emotion, was, it is said, partly 
constitutional ; but this tendency he 
apyrers to have cultivated with the 
object of insuring the free action of 


his mind on all subjects, annihilating 
every passion and even affection which 
threatened to interfere with its vigor- 


ous and severe development. Thus 
his philosophy was essentially one of, 
fruit, and each year of his long life 
realized the ideal of a being and be- 
coming. 

‘The pantheistic view of the universe 
which forms the basis of the leading 
systems of German philosophy, ap- 
pears in its different aspects in some 
of the most elementary philosophical 
and religious systems of mankind. It 
is found in the poems of the Hindoo 
theosophists, Mamarisa and Ca- 
pila. There is a difference, however, 
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between the pantheistic doctrines 
expounded in the Vedanta of the first, 
and the Sanc’hya of the latter. In 
the Sutras of the one, God is regarded 
as the universal soul of the world; 
as a being eternally co-existent with 
matter ; but though the human soul 
is itself an emanation of the anima 
mundi, the changes through which it 
passes, the emotions and thoughts by 
which it is disturbed, isolated and 
individual, no more affect the tran- 
quillity of the supreme mind than the 
tremblings of the sun’s image on 
water the condition of the remote 
sphere from which they radiate. 

The spiritual philosophy of panthe- 
ism is, however, confined to the Ve- 
danta, and differs widely from the 
cosmical views set forth in the 
Sane’hya, which enfolds the principle 
in its materialistic aspect. Accord- 
ing to Capila, the first principle of all 
things is uncreated matter—life and 
and intelligence being secondary and 
developed therefrom. Thus the oe 
losophy of these early thinkers, which 
may be called atheistical, bears, as 
far as can beseen, aresemblance to that 
of the Chinese Taoist sect, who hold 
that matter existed before spirit, and 
that existences and gods, the powers 
inferior and superior, have beeen called 
into being by the necessary develop- 
ment of the en of matter. 

Pantheistic doctrines of both varie- 
ties, spiritual and materialistic, ap- 
pear also to have affected several of 
the schools of philosophy, ancient and 
modern ; the Greek Boies believed, 
like their remote forerunners in Hin- 
dostan, that the human soul was a 
principle and portion of deity, located 
for a period in matter, previous to its 
reabsorption into the general soul ; 
while the spiritualism of Male- 
branche, to whom the external world 
was but an ideal impression, and who 
“beheld all things in God,” is but 
an enlarged and modified reflection of 
the conception of Mamarisa. This 
resemblance between the most “ ad- 
vanced” views of the modern Ger- 
mans, who have embraced as a support 
the cosmical theory of La Place, and 
those of the earliest thinkers among 
the Indians and Chinese (for the 
Taoist sect antedates by several thou- 
sand years that of Confucius), would, 
indeed, be curious, did we not reflect 
that the search after the absolute 
causes of things, forms naturally the 
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theme of the most primitive as of the 
latest contemplations of metaphysics. 
In abandoning the sphere of faith 
and reason, and adventuring into the 
void after the impossible, the human 
mind has thus revolved in a circle in 
the series of ages between the dawn 
of life and“noon of civilization. To 
the absurdity of all forms of panthe- 
ism no allusion is requisite; the 
evidence of intelligent della every- 
where apparent throughout the uni- 
verse, is a stumbling-block which no 
theory attempting to explain the 
origin of order, life, intelligence, from 
the blind conflux of particles, or 
successional states of senseless matter, 
can remove. The two forms of pan- 
theism above alluded to, as originated 
by the earliest thinkers, appear to 
have arisen from a contemplation of 
the inseparability of mind and body, 
the development of the first from the 
latter ; or again, tothe pre-existence of 
a spiritual element to whose superior 
power matter seemed naturally sub- 
ordinated. Such primitive ideas pro- 
jected into the external world, by the 
Pagan mind, seem eventually to have 
grown into the synthesis involved in 
the pantheistic iocaiome, 

Despite the philosophic eclecticism 
of Goethe, however, the study of Spin- 
osa appears to have hada more perma- 
nent influence on his mind than that of 
any other writer, excepting, perhaps, 
Shakspeare. Naturalist and poet, his 
intense love of nature, of vegetation 
and life, his adoration of intellect, 
his doctrine of culture and its appli- 
cation to his own being, sensitive and 
intellectual; his study of physical 
laws, and of the passions and emotions 
—all seem, as may be gathered from 
his works and conversations, to have 
had a relation to the pantheistic as- 

ct in which he viewed the universe. 

o such a mind as his, in its tic 
phases especially, it is indeed eas 
to conceive that this vague, but all- 
embracing principle, should have ex- 
ercised a strong and attractive in- 
fluence. 

In his early days we can imaginethe 

oung poet, with mind serious and 
brilliant, sensitive and enthusiastic, 
wandering forth beneath the summer 
morning sky, and applying the theory 
of Spinosa to the objects of the sur- 
rounding universe for purposes of 
pleasure and elevation;—seeing and 
feeling the direct presence of “— in 
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the glowing sun, in the fresh richness 
of the leafy woods, in the blossoming 
fields and balmy airs—nay, in the 
feelings rising in his heart, and the 
fancies passing through his mind, 
through whose external impressions 
and inner movements he conceived 
himself thus brought” into direct 
rapport and united with the bright, 
bounteous all-pervading Presence. 
He feels himself God-surrounded, 
God-pervaded ; all sensible, objects, 
the playing lights, the flowin 

stream, the whispering leaves—al 
inner emotions and thoughts which 
thence emanate become lovable, for 
all appear manifestations of an all- 
permeating Power. He reclines under 
some tree, and turns his imaginations 
to shape ; hours pass, and the ex- 
ternal world disappears beyond the 
bright abstract sphere of ideation in 
which being is concentrated. Hours 
pass, and in the unrecognised inter- 
val, some poem has been sketched or 
embodied ; something permanent has 
resulted from a day of life ; and as 
the ideas called into existence float 
in music through his brain, he feels 
the intense and tranquil happiness 
arising from a creation accomplished ; 
a harmony with surrounding nature, 
ever active, ever producing. 

As the sun sets, as the twilight 
deepens, as the myriads of stars 
— through the blue firmament, 
the relations between his soul and 
deity amplify, and mystic and sub- 
lime aspirations rise within him as the 
innumerable centres of matter and 
life ay dawn upon the view, 
expanding the conceptions of an ever- 
lasting power, an universal soul, per- 
meating planet and particle; present 
on the earth—present in the infinite. 
In such hours, in such mental phases, 
life becomes elemental—spiritual ; 
intellect and existence harmonize 
with and embrace the great All; 
and every thought and pulse of being 
flashes and throbs in unison with the 
living symbols of Divinity, near or 
distant—the undulations of the kindly 
air, the corruscations of the remotest 
orb. In such contemplative alliance 
with nature, all the cares, ambitions, 
vanities of life and earth vanish ; the 
west wind is sweeter than flattery, 
the evening star brighter than fame, 
and the poet soul, exalted by its 
relations with infinite nature and ex- 
istence, centres in one bright aspira- 


tion of mirroring for utility, and 
turning to music for pleasure, the 
wisdom and beauty of Spirit and 
Matter of which the universe is 
made. 

Could the genesis of great poems 
be traced, the history of their progress 
from floating element to defined form 
would constitute an interesting psy- 
chological curiosity. This, in all works 
of high conception at least, is, per- 
haps, impossible; the action of the 
creative power in all minds being 
mysterious ; the individual, for the 
time, being mastered by the prophetic 
force and affatus of the imagina- 
tion. Such cometary inspirations of 
the mind follow laws of which the 
mind itself is ignorant. Milton, when 
engaged in the composition of his 
majestic epic, frequently, as he tells 
us, lay awake for hours at night—his 
mind, the while, blank as the starless 
heaven; until suddenly the nucleus 
of a conception would arise as from 
the void, the mighty dream take 
shape, and the forms of things unseen 
expanding before his “soul’s imagi- 
nary sight,” body themselves in pic- 
ture and music, supernatural and 
sublime as the strain of an incan- 
tation! 

How miraculous are the work- 
ings of the conceptive powers are 
best seen in the poet whose works 
form its amplest illustration—Shaks- 
peare, the nine-tenths of whose 
scenes and characters, each of which 
leaves the impress of truth and na- 
ture, could never have come within 
the limits of his observation and ex- 
perience? Had he been asked where 
Hamlet, Lear, Imogene, &., came 
from, his only answer possibly would 
have been, that his imagination con- 
ceived, he knew not how, their ideal, 
and that they evolved in creative 
trance, he knew not how, according to 
the laws of eclectic intellect acting on 
the woérld of inner nature. In such 
spiritual conceptive moods, imagina- 
tive souls develop powers which raise 
them towards the creative sphere of 
deity; and when they descend toearth, 
the powers by which their work has 
grown and become fashioned into per- 
fectedness, “‘won from the void and 
formless infinite,” remains enshrouded 
in a hallow of God-like mysterious- 
ness. 

Speaking to Eckermann of the 
poem which was the most character- 
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istic fruit of his many-sided genius, 
Goethe said :—“ Faust is somethin 
altogether incommensurable, and al 
attempts to bring it more within the 
region of the understanding, are in 
vain. It would be well, also, if 
readers of this work would bear in 
mind,” he added, “that the first part 
had its origin in a somewhat dark 
condition of the writer’s mind. But, it 
is this very indistinctness that charms 
men, and Faust is not the only insolu- 
ble problem on which they have to 
exercise their wits. In the second part 
there is hardly any subjectivity; a 
more elevated, more expanded, more 
clear, and less impassioned world is 
there revealed ; it is, however, only 
those who have seen and lived some- 
thing, who will be able to understand 
the latter.” “Faust,” the composition 
of which spread over thirty-one years, 
was the result of many elements, 
many moods of mind, changes of 
study, and phases of life. The lead- 
ing idea, grafted on the old legend—a 
legend as grand as the Prometheus— 
had been familiar to him from child- 
hood; but it was not until his resi- 
dence at Strasbourg, in 1770, after he 
had passed six months absorbed inthe 
study of alchemy, that the fancy of 
embodying his peculiar state of mind 
and fusing his ees into this 
story, occurred to him. In 1714 he 
commenced the work, composing the 
ballad ofthe “Kingof Thule,” the first 
monologue and the first scene with 
Wagner ; during his love affair with 
Lili, the scenes in which Gretchen ap- 
pears, the street and chamber scenes, 
those between Faust and Mephisto- 
pheles, those in the walk and the street 
and garden pictures. In his Swiss 
journey, the interview between Faust 
and Mephistopheles, the scene be- 
fore the city gates, that between the 
Student and Mephistopheles, the 
Auerbach cellar scene, and also the 
plan of “Hellena,” afterwards modi- 
fied, were written and outlined. When 
in Italy, he read over the old MS. and 
added the cathedral scene, that in 
the Witches’ Kitchen, and that in the 
forest. In 1797, he remodelled the 
whole work, adding the prologues on 
heaven; the Walpurgis-night, and the 
dedication; and in 1801, completed 
the first part, as we now have it. 
The “Hellena” was not completed 
until 1830. 

The first part of Faust reflects the 
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Gothic, as the second the spirit, of the 
Classic imagination. Though rather 
a series of scenes than a drama, 
scarcely any other poem embodies so 
many elements—the spirit of philo- 
sophy and poetry, of the past and 
present, the legends of the middle 
age and the mythology of antiquity, 
intermingled with the experiences of 
the writer’s existence, human and 
psychical. In working out the theme, 
Goethe has displayed alike the genius 
of the poet, philosopher, and phan- 
tast; reflection, imagination, know- 
ledge of life and nature, feeling, 
thought, grotesqueness, and sublimity, 
are found embodied in its various 
scenes, many of which, in their wild- 
ness, strangeness, and rapidity, re- 
semble the fantastic phantom-like 

ictures shown by a magic lantern. 
t is, indeed, the most characteristic 
production of German poetic genius ; 
and, as an imaginative creation, stands 
alone, like the “Divina Commedia” of 
Dante. 

From the melancholy beauty of the 
Dedication to the last tragic scene in 
the dungeon, the whole poem has an 
air of witchery, more like the dream 


of a magician than an elaborate pro- 
duction of art, though nothing can 
be more artistic than the principles 
on which its segments are constructed 
its contrasts of scene, situation, an 


character, &c. In the first prologue 
between manager and poet, we have 
the spirit of prose and poetry brought 
into opposition ; then comes the splen- 
did hymn chanted by the archangels 
in space, which preludesthe audacious 
prologue in heaven—a lyric, perhaps, 
the sublimest in German literature, 
both in its conception and the sono- 
rous majesty of its pictorial language. 
How impressive, too, is the opening 
of the drama—the solemn monologue 
of Faust—who represents the ideal of 
imagination, and intellectual ambition 
—in his chamber; his meditation onthe 
worthlessness of knowledge ; the ad- 
dress to the moon shining among his 
books with melancholy familiar light, 
like the face of an old friend ; his 
reflection on the worthlessness of life ; 
his invocation of the spirit, pre- 
vious to hiscontemplated suicide ; the 
sudden terror produced by the advent 
of the potent minister; the aspira- 
tion express@d in the— Oh, spirit, 
how deeply I desire to resemble thee !” 
and the unearthly reply—* Thou 
43 
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canst resemble spirits whom thou 
comprehendest—not me!” The entry 
of Wagner ; the commonplace, con- 
tented savant, who is made to con- 
trast with the aspiring character of 
Faust ; and, after the exit of the 
former, Faust’s final resolve on self- 
destruction, interrupted by the song 
of the angels heralding the anniver- 
sary of the Resurrection morning. 
Passages of the finest poetry and 
poetic conception are scattered 
through the work—the address to 
thesun ; the meditation in the forest, 
and others. 

The exquisite love-scenes between 
Faust and Marguerite, especially that 
in the garden, with the flower-scene 
and declaration of faith, need no 
allusion. For nature, simplicity, and 
beauty, they have few parallels ; 
Dante's “ Francesca,” and the scenes 
between Ferdinand and Miranda, in 
the “Tempest,” bearthe nearest paral- 
lels. The cathedral scene, in which 
Marguerite’s prayer is interrupted by 
the evil spirit behind her, and the 
occasional von of the Dies Ira, is 
wonderfully dramatic. Asa scene of 
dramatic power and tragic depth, the 
death of Marguerite is certainly equal 
to any in Shakspeare, whose influence 
is, indeed, seen in many parts of 
“ Faust,” in which appears combined 
thespeculative ideal of “‘ Hamlet,” and 
the witch element of “Macbeth”; 
nay, the scenes between Faust an 
Mephistopheles—between the noble, 
aspiring, sensitive nature of the one, 
and the withered, dark, designing 
intellect of the other, insensible to 

ood, intent only on evil, realize the 
ideal ofa Hamlet—but moreambitious 
and poetical—and that of an Iago, 
embodied and brought into juxtapo- 
sition. 

In a word, there is hardly a scene 
in the work which Shakspeare might 
not have written, though, had he 
moulded its elements, he would have 
given them a greater unity and a 
stronger dramatic interest. It must 
be confessed here, that much of the 
interest of Faust depends on its 
fragmentary composition, and its 
somewhat irregular picturesque ar- 
rangement. How fine a touch of this 
latter sort, for instance, is that scene 
of a few lines, in which Faust and Me- 
phistopheles are seen rifling from the 
““Witch’s Sabbath,” over the desolate 
plain, against the leaden streak of 
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night sky? Vastness, wildness, beauty, 
feeling—a mixture of all elements 
--incommensurability, in Goethe’s 
words, constitute the ideal of the 


oem. 

“Faust” wasthe life-work of Goethe; 
from the commencement of the first 
part in his twentieth year, to the 
completion of the “Hellena,” sixty 
years elapsed. This latter is indeed 
a singular composition, altogether 
different in subject and spirit from 
the first; but though abounding 
in fine conceptions, mature reflections, 
and rich poetry, it must be regarded 
as an inferior work—one which 
holds the same relation to “Faust,” 
as the “Paradise Regained” to the 
“Paradise Lost,” or the “Paradiso” to 
the “Inferno.” It is rather a phantas- 
mavoria or mask than a drama—a 
series of scenes strung on an allegory ; 
but though lacking the real interest, 
in which all compositions of this na- 
ture are defective, its effect, when 
read for its spiritual meaning, is 
hardly less strong than that created 
by its forerunner. In the old middle- 
aged myth, one of the magical inci- 
dents is the amour of Faust with 
Hellen; adhering to this tradition 
Goethe has, in the commencement of 
the “Hellena,” resuscitated the ancient 
life of Greece, and in the series of such 
scenes has had a fine field for 
exhibiting his imaginative power of 
realizing the form and spirit of the 
ancient poets, which he had pre- 
viously expressed so well in the 
“Tphigenia.” 

The dialogues, scenes, and choruses 
of the interlude, are like a reflection of 
Sophocles in German, and while the 
middle portion, in which the chival- 
rous life of the middle ages is de- 
picted, evinces the study of Calderon 
the conclusion, Faust’s death and 
salvation through the prayers of the 
spiritualized Marguerite, though al- 
together different in form, have much 
of the air of Dante. 

As in the first part we have a Go- 
thic, so in the second we have a 
classic Walpurgis-night, in which 
instead of witch and goblin, the 
old mythology of Greece is embodied. 
Altogether, the “ Hellena,” which Ger- 
man critics tell us is an exposition 
of the philosophy of art, is a singular 
work, the result, as it appears to us, 
of a series of annotations made from 
his studies, classical, historical, phi- 
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losophic, and artistic, turned into 
dramatic and poetic forms and scenes 
consistent with a continuation and 
conclusion of the “ Faust” —which, 
however, far exceeds the “ Hellena” in 
imaginative spontaneity and poetic 
vigour. 

n Faust there is reality, nature’; 
Marguerite, Mephistopheles, Wagner, 
&c., all impress us as real beings ; 
inthe“ Hellena” allthe figures, except 
Faust and Mephistopheles, after they 
have played their parts turn into sha- 
dows, and nothing is left but the 
allegory, for which, and its poetry, phi- 
losophy, and reflection, the work has 
alone an attractive interest. It is 
like a beautiful desert region adorned 
with the richest radiance, in which, 
while there is an occasional oasis, 
beautiful in its reality, there is a 
vagueness, a want of interest, a mono- 
tony, only relieved by the mirage— 
which the greater number of its 
scenes in their beauty and unreality 
resemble. 

Whenever Goethe adhered to his 
ideal of poetry—pure reality in the 
light of a mild glorification— he suc- 
ceeded. Thus all the finest forms in 
his poetry were originated from some 
model in actual life. In Faust he 
has depicted the intellectual aspi- 
rations and ambition of his intellect 
and imagination in youth; in Mar- 
guerite we have Lili; in Mephis- 
topheles his friend Merk, a man of 
singular character and appearance, 
whose arid logic and unsympathizing 
nature he idealized in the famous 
figure of the fiend—not of ignorance 
but knowledge. In the Phillina in the 
“Wilhelma Meister,” he has painted 
the wild coquetry of Madame Von 
Stein ; and in Mignon a little singing 

irl whom in his youth he met at 

ayence, and whose sadness, earnest 
ways, and beauty, remained on his 
mind until after many years his 
imagination gave her character shape 
in his famous novel. 

A French critic has remarked that 
poets who have displayed the ima- 

ination for sublimity, have invaria- 
Bly been distinguished for their love 
of the grotesque, and he instances 
Dante as a case in point. Where- 
ever this element appears in the 
“Commedia,” however, it is evident 
that the pictures so treated are not 
original conceptions of the poet, but 
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are to be referred—like the witch 
scenes in Middleton and Shakspeare 
—to the wild caprices of existing 
popular tradition. Judging from 
Ariosto, and other writers in prose 
and poetry, the grotesque seems ra- 
ther the product of fancy than ima- 
gination ; while it abounds in Spen- 
ser, there is scarcely a trace of it 
in the great delineations of Milton, 
whose sense of sublimity was too 
pure and powerful to delight in pic- 
tures of mere wildness and extra- 
vagance, of which the grotesque is 
the characteristic, such as the Giants 
and Lucifer of the “Inferno,” “Astol- 
phos’ Journey tothe Moon,” in Ariosto. 

In its proper place, however, an 
introduction of the grotesque element 
givesa work of poetic fiction a singular 
charm, whether it takes the form of 
unearthly awe or humour; and no- 
whereisits spirit better embodied than 
in the “Walpurgis-night” of Goethe. 
Among the numerous compositions 
which have been based on the legend- 
ary ideal of Faust, we may allude to 
the beautiful and fantastic little 
poem of Gautier, entitled, “Albertus;” 
which, while grotesque in subject, 
and full of picturesqueness and ooltan 
displays a fine, though, as in the 
case of most French poets of the new 
or romantic school, a somewhat ar- 
tificial strain of imagination. A 
hideous old sorceress, Veronica, be- 
comes possessed of a demoniac desire 
to ruin a human soul. The poem 
opens with a description of a summer 
night in a lonely region, and of the 
garret in which she lives, a gloomy 
chamber in the gable of a tall 
and solitary Italianesque old house. 
Everything is minutely painted; the 
window shadowed by lilacs, through 
which the green lizards spring from 
branch to branch in the warm moon- 
light ; the old weeds on the roof ; the 
silvery tracery left by the snails on 
the mouldering bricks, &c., &c. The 
progress of this little drama is ma- 
gical; the time is confined to an hour, 
and the distant bell in the clock- 
tower chiming the quarters, heralds 
a new scene. The witch has selected 
a young painter, Albertus, as her vic- 
tim; as the clock sounds nine, she 
utters an incantation, a spirit appears 
of whom she demands that he will 
change her into a young and beau- 
tiful woman ; the painter, led by de- 
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moniac power to her chamber, be- 
comes enraptured, and presently by 
repeating certain talismanic words, 
resigns his soul into her power. 

Presently in the middle of this 
singular seance, his attention is drawn 
off by the noise of something beating 
against the panes of the window; he 
looks out, and, though it was a sum- 
mer’s night a quarter of an hour 
before, the ground is now covered 
with snow, the drifts of hail are seen 
coursing across the desolately trans- 
formed landscape. Again the clock 
chimes; and being now thoroughly 
under the control of the sorceress, 
they depart together to the Witches’ 
Sabbath, held among the mountains. 
Here it is that Gautier’s grotesque 
fancy chiefiy displays itself; the hor- 
rible and beautiful sights that pass 
before Albertus, the wild revel, the 
impious songs and utter devilry of 
the scene, are quite Germanesque. 
Suddenly, and by chance, as he is 
whirling round in a maddening sara- 
band with fiery figures, he utters the 
name of God—and the unreal world 
around him vanishes, the lightning 
falls in revengeful flashes ; and as the 
blue morning breaks over the hill- 
road, the corpse of Albertus is found 
by some early peasants. 

This little poem is full of grotesque 
fanty in its scenes, and even language, 
and it is in treating such themes that 
Goethe excels. When, however, as 
in some of his works—such as Crom- 
well—he attempts the pure sublime 
he fails in a disastrous manner, and 
becomes, as it were, affected with 
goitre by ascending too high into the 
regions of grandeur and snows. 

ith the exception of the epic, 
Goethe attempted and succeeded in 
almost all other descriptions of poetry. 
In his dramas, we find his power of 
drawing character with a large hand 
in the grand outlines of Egmont, 
his power of inventing dramatic in- 
cidents in Goetz, and of conceiving 
situations in Tasso, whose ideal is the 
contrast between the spirit of poetry 
and that of convention ; but in none 
of his works of this order has he 
united all the elements of dramatic 
and poetic art. Next to the “ Faust” 
which, as a conception, stands b 
itself, like the “Divina Commedia,” 
perhaps the finest of his larger poetic 
compositionsare the Roman Elegies, in 


which he has embodied the antique 
Latin spirit with a profounder instinct 
than any other writer, Shakspeare 
excepted. Asin the “Cesar,” “Corio- 
lanus,” and “Antony and Cleopatra,” 
we gain amore perfect idea of the Ro- 
man characterthan we can derivefrom 
ancient history; so in those Elegies we 
realize the Pagan pastoral life of old 
Italy far more perfectly than from the 
Virgilian Eclogues. Modelled on Theo- 
critus, these latter, indeed, are rather 
Greek than Latin, like all the com- 
positions of the Augustan period; nor 
does the true Roman spirit make its 
appearance until the decline of the em- 
pire—the age of Lucan and Tacitus. 

Goethe’s two journeys to Italy 
bore two fruits—the Elegies and 
Venetian Epigrams ; the first is re- 
dolent with the sensuousness, pas- 
sions and pleausance of Pagan adoles- 
cence ; in these the river of life flows 
strong, sweet, and ebullient ; they 
appear to have been written with all 
the vigour and abandon of the ima- 
gination, tinctured with the bright 
associations and glowing sun of the 
peninsula. In the Epigrams, on the 
other hand, we find the play of the 
matured reason, serious, brilliant, and 
ironical; in these the wine of poesy 
has become clearer, bitterer—a tonic, 
not an intoxication. In the “ Herman 
and Dorothea” the old pastoral life 
of Germany is exquisitely portrayed. 
Asan idylicgenius, indeed, Goethe has 
no approximate rival among modern 
poets, except Tennyson. Itis chiefly by 
“Faust” and his lyrics, however, that 
he is best known to English readers, by 
the “ Bride of Corinth,” “God and 
the Bayadere,” the “Fisher,” the 
“Prophecy of Bakis,” “God, the 
World, and the Soul.” Nothing can 
surpass the grace, freshness, and 
purity of outline which distinguish 
those charming compositions—natu- 
rali pene carmen exsurgit— 
or, the simple melody in which they 
are evolved, while, like the lyrical 
ballads of Schiller, Uhland, and the 
Germans generally, while embodying 
an incident, picture, or emotion, they 
have each an inner spiritual meaning, 
like a parable—each is at once a 
little drama and an allegory. Many 
of his songs, zinein, and fugitive 
verses, also, are full of beauty, wis- 
dom, and suggestiveness. 

Goethe’s labours in the department 
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of prose fiction are too well known to 
need reference. Though sentimental- 
ism is no longer the taste of the day, 
as when Werther appeared, that some- 
what wild book has, at least, the 
merit of originality ; several of the 
scenes, though-rather outre from the 
intermixture of German homeliness, 
still impress from their poetry, 
truth, and pathos ; and though the 
work was, doubtless, modelled on the 
“ Heloise,’ its painting generally, is 
closer to nature than that of the 
Rousseau romance; except, perhaps, 
the lake-scene in the latter. In “ Wil- 
helm Meister,” Goethe originated the 
philosophical novel, and this work, 
despite the triviality of its earlier 
portions, and its want of construction, 
still retains a prominence in a domain 
of composition which Bulwer has so 
successfully cultivated. Many of the 
delineations are true creations; and 
while readers will long find an inter- 
est in the ideal beauty and novelty 
of conception displayed in “Mignon,” 
in the wild graces and natural co- 
quetry of Phillina, and the antique 
Odyssean air and outline of the old 
harper, thinkers will recur to its 
later chapters, abounding as they 
do in matured reflection on many sub- 
jects, nature, life, art, education, &c. 
Exclusive of his other larger novels, 
“Stello” appears to us by far the 
best, though many of his short tales 
and romances are charming. 

To create and live were, with 
Goethe, ideas essentially connected, 
his long life was one of work, unrest- 
ing, unhastening, like the star in his 
zinein ; and it was thus he sought to 
realize his conception of deitific ex- 
istence by keeping his own in har- 
mony with the everlasting produc- 
tiveness of nature. In one sense, 
Work may have been said to be his 
god ; and the lines of the French poet, 
in which its perennial relations to the 
universe, is recognised his motto :— 


‘La Travail est mon Dieu: lui seule regit 
la monde. 
Il est l’'ame de Tout; c’est en vain que vous 


’ 
Que les dieux sont a table, ou dorment dans 
leur lit— 
J’interroge’ les Dieux—lair, et la terre, et 
Yonde,” &c. 


Though turning every experience 
internal and external to account, it 
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cannot be said, as some of his bio- 
graphers have asserted, that Goethe’s 
love of art was greater than that of 
humanity, for no man exhibited af- 
fectiv@iess in a more prominent and 
exalted degree; the uninterrupted 
exercise of his spiritual powers, the 
highest development of creative law 
on this planet, he regarded as primary, 
and, like Milton, the action in poetic 
conception and scientific discovery, as 
constituting the supremest phase of 
human life. This stoical isolation 
from all that contributes to the plea- 
sures and happiness of ordinary 
mortals, to insure creative spiritual 
existence, or their reception solely for 
purposes of art, gives an air of 
antique strength to the character of 
this modern prophet of culture—this 
sun-born genius of Light. 

The versatility or comprehensive- 
ness which he exhibited in his studies, 
and in his reflective and creative 
labours, arising from the synthetic 
nature of his intellect, characterizes# 
also, the poet-philosopher in his 
speculative and religious aspect. His 
credo was eclectic, uniting something 
of the physical worship of Paganism 
with the moral worship of Christian- 
ity, and recognising as genuine only 
that which stands in harmony with the 
purest nature and reason, and which 
ministered to the highest develop- 
ment of being. 

“Tf I am asked,” he once said, 
“whether it is my nature to pay 
Christ devout reverence, I say—cer- 
tainly; I bow before him as the 
divine manifestation of the highest 
principle of morality. If I am asked 
whether it is my nature to revere the 
sun, I say, again, certainly ; for he 
also is a type of the Highest Being 
and the most powerful we, children of 
the earth, are permitted to behold ; I 
adore in him the light and productive 
power of God, by whom we and all 
creation live, and move, and have 
our being.” A profound conviction 
in the eternal duration of the soul, 
naturally followed from his view of 
the eternal vitality of the universe, 
and thus to him death formed but 
the point de depart to other spheres 
of activity and development. One 
evening, in his old age, returning with 
his secretary from a drive through the 
wooded valley of Rudolstadt, he caus- 
ed the carriage to stop at a place 
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where four roads met, to enjoy the 
prospect of the red sun sinking over 
the river and distant hills, and shed- 
ding his tranquil light thro the 
splendid avenue of black Italiafl pop- 
lars. After viewing the descending 
orb for some time, turning to Ecker- 
man, he said, cheerfully :— When 
one is seventy years old, one cannot 
fail at times to think of death. The 
subject I contemplate in the most 
perfect peace, for I have a firm con- 
viction that the soul is an existence 
of an indestructible nature, whose 
working is from eternity to eternity. 
It is like yonder sun which, to our 
eyes, indeed, seems to set, but proper- 
ly speaking, never sets—shining on 
in unchangeable splendour ;” adding, 
that to him, the idea of the soul’s 
immortality flowed from that of its 
activity ; “for if I progress in intel- 
lectual activity in the same propor- 
tion as my bodily tenement weakens, 
nature thereby seems to pledge 
fierself to bring me into a state of 
existence more suitable to the ripe 
state of my inward man.” 

Although the lives of poets and 
philosophers generally are little 
marked by variety, Goethe’s biogra- 
phy—a panorama of eighty-one years 
—presents many vistas, unfolding 
situations which are nota little inter- 
esting in a picturesque point of view. 
Now we get a glimpse of him as a 
child, when, in the ripe harvest-time, 
his parents took him out to spend an 
evening in the fields ; where, with his 
comrades, a little drama was extem- 
porized among the corn-sheaves, in- 
terspersed with songs, and terminating 
with a feast and dance in the autumn 
moonlight. Now as a youth of 
twenty, during his residence at Stras- 
bourg, where he and his companions 
were accustomed to assemble in the 
evening upon the broad and lofty 
gallery of the cathedral, to salute the 
setting sun with brimming goblets of 
Rhine wine, the calm landscape 
stretching for miles before them, as 
they pointed out the several spots 
which memory had endeared to each. 
Later, during his Italian travels, we see 
him rambling in meditative trance ; 
now, amid the starlit ruins of Rome 
—now, floating amid the serenade 
rippling night of the Venetian sea 
in the gondola, from which, in one of 
the Venetian epigrams, he afterwards 


shaped the following striking image. 
“This gondola, with its warm cush- 
ioned cabin and black roof, resembles 
both a cradle and a coffin ; thus it is 
with us, between both, we float 
thoughtlessly along the grand canal of 
life ;’—now, on some warm Sicilian 
morning, botanizing amid the verdur- 
ous and leaf-covered ruins of Arigen- 
tum—now, mingling in the careless 
summer life of Naples. Still later, 
may be noted the interview between 
him and Schiller, on the night of the 
3lst of December, 1799, when the 
two poets met to celebrate the sink- 
ing sun of the departing century. 
erhaps, however, the most inter- 
esting picture, is that which Goethe 
has painted of himself in his eighty- 
first year; when, in the summer, 
having removed for a time into a 
rural region, some distance from 
Weimar, he wrote to Eckerman :— 
“T enjoy here both good days and 
good nights. Often, before dawn, I 
am already awake, and lie down by 
the open window to enjoy the splen- 
dour of the three planets which are 
at present to be seen, and to refresh 
myself with the increasing brilliancy 
of the morning red. I pass almost 
the whole day in the open air, and 
hold spiritual communion with the 
tendrils of the vine, which say good 
things to me, and of which I could 
tell you wonders. I also write poems 
again, which are not bad; and if 
it were permitted me, I should like 
always to remain in this situation.” 
Many of the conversations and situa- 
tions in the poet’s biography havea re- 
lation to the sun ; and in some of the 
most striking of the latter, the figure of 
this worshipper of light and the glo- 
rious orb, roe pd in pee juxta- 
position and companionship. Op the 
morning of his death, just as he had 
finished his last labour—the com- 
mentary on the zoological dispute 
between Cuvier and Gregory St. 
Hillaire, he was seated at his study 
window, rejoicing in the renewal of 
spring, already animating the barren 
earth with leaf, and flower, and song, 
and anticipating a renewal of life 
with the renewed vitality of the 
year. He was gazing at the rising 
orb, when iii the shadow 
touched him ; he fell senseless on the 
sofa at the casement overlooking the 
hedges of rose-trees, which were 
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trained around its sides, his grand- 
child watching and ministering to him 
while life remained. For a time 
visions passed before him, as his 
fragmentary murmursindicated ; then 
the pulse began to ebb, the breath 

ew faint ; he irstinctively arranged 
imself on the couch, so as to front 
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the rising sun ; as the shadows of 
death gathered, he was heard to 
murmur—“ more light, more light!” 
and in this prayer so cognate with 
his geniu’, passed away, like Frederic 
the Great, and other eagle souls of 
the earth, gazing on the sun. 


LITTLE FLAGGS—THE ALMSHOUSE FOUNDLING. 


PART I. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE HEROINE 18 INTRODUCED, 


One gentle summer evening, hushed 
and starry, with a faint breeze whis- 
pering abroad, like the breathing of a 
quiet sleeper, an infant lay slumber- 
ing on the bare flags of an almshouse 
hall. Peacefully it slept all through 
the night, with the stars shining down 
on it through the grated windows 
that pierced the walls. Heavily 
drugged with laudanum as it had 
been, the child was as motionless and 
noiseless as if dead. The moon rose 
and set, the stars paled in the light 
of the coming day; the sparrows 
twittered and fluttered on the house- 
top, and still it awoke not. Bright 
floods of golden light shone down as 
the sun burst out in purple glory— 
the loud bell of the house proclaimed 
that all should be up and stirring 
who were able—the heavy foot of the 
porter sounded loudly on the hall flags 
—yet softly as ever came the faint 
breath of the slumbering infant—no 
start—no cry, but an even sleep, that 
app ly defied all waking. 

Joe Bennett, the porter, who thus 
early proceeded on his round of duty, 
was a somewhat taciturn individual, 
never having completely recovered 
the effects of a fit of derangement 
which seized him on the sudden 
death of his wife, about six years 
since, and he was now filling a situa- 
tion in the Tilby almshouse which did 
not require particular brightness of 
intellect. His business it was to lock 
and bar the doors every night, and to 
unlock and unbar them every morn- 
ing. He was scrupulous in the per- 
formance of his duties; yet not de- 
void of a tendency to grumble, if re- 


quired to unlock or unbar at unwonted 
hours. He had been a “scholar,” and 
was still much addicted to arithme- 
tic and making up accounts. He had 
a large appetite ; and was more.ani- 
mated on the subject of a good 
dinner than upon any other. He 
thought of no world beyond the alms- 
house, and it was well. On discover- 
ing the sleeping child in the hall, he 
uttered no exclamation, but a frown 
gathered over his brow as he stooped 
to lift it. Still motionless, the infant 
was borne by him to Mrs. Wynne, 
the matron of the almshouse, who had 
just made her appearance in the ge- 
neral yard, where the paupers were 
beginning to creep about, and shake 
off the stupor of the past night. Mrs. 
Wynne was a wife and mother ; but 
that did not make her regard babies 
generally with an eye of leniency. 
The novelty of them had all worn off; 
she only looked upon them in the 
abstract now, as so many shrieking, 
senseless, troublesome, little creatures 
—happier for themselves and every- 
one else if they were dead than living. 
Of course, her own children were not 
included in this category ; it was only 
the infants of other people whom she 
considered altogether de trop. She 
was a smart little woman, of sallow 
colour, with a sharp voice, a piercing 
black eye, and strongly marked fea- 
tures, and, according to her own ac- 
count, a great sufferer from tooth- 
ache, which necessitated a frequent 
application to the gums of gin and 
other warm cordials; so that some- 
times even early in the morning she 
carried about her a surprising odour 
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of spirituous liquors. Once or twice 
of late she had met with unhappy 
accidents, in falling down stairs and 
over chairs in the parlour, which she 
attributed to vertigo; but Mr. Wynne 
did not choose to call in the aid of 
any medical adviser. The good wo- 
man complained bitterly of the trou- 
blesome qualities of the household 
under her charge : its members were 
dirty, lazy, thankless creatures—they 
made her sick—they gave her tooth- 
ache, and consequent vertigo; they 
failed to be happy and sweet-tem- 
pered, though graciously permitted to 
wander round a large paved yard, 
surrounded by walls of extraordinary 
height and thickness, and allowed to 
indulge in wholesome porridge day 
after day, and evening after evening, 
for breakfast and supper. “‘ But those 
low class of people never have any 
gratitude,” were words continually on 
the matron’stongue. “I don’t know 
what paupers were made for, if it 
isn’t to torment other folk.” This 
asylum for the poor at Tilby was a 
private institution, not under the rule 
of Government, nor connected in any 
way with the parish workhouses; it 
was founded many years back by an 
ancient family in the county; and 
though many abuses had crept in, as 
regarded the carrying out of certain 
rules, since the first years of its foun- 
dation, it was still, in some points, 
superior to the general run of alms- 
houses. It was a large establishment, 
being a house of industry for such as 
were able to work, besides being an 
asylum for cripples, idiots, and the 
very aged, who were past all labour. 
Its laws were regulated by a few of 
the leading gentlemen of the neigh- 
bourhood, who assembled on a certain 
day of each month to listen to com- 
plaints, to admit or discharge inmates, 
and to hear what David Wynne, the 
master, had to say upon any subject. 
These board-days were always mo- 
mentous to everyone connected with 
the establishment. Wynne assumed 
greater importance than ever upon 
these occasions ; he was cleaner, bet- 
ter dressed, more tyrannical, in going 
his rounds over the wards and yards; 
yet suave, withal, in the presence of 
the gentlemen of the Board. How 
many a wretched pauper entertained 
hopes of seeing some of these au- 
thorities, who were superior to the 
master, on some coming board-day, 


and telling his or her little tale 
of wrongs or sorrows, apart from the 
master’s ear—ay, or mayhap, before 
his very face. Oh, vain thought! 
How could they dare to come boldly 
forth, dressed in their gray garments, 
marked with the pauper’s badge, and 
utter complaints to those shiningly- 
dressed gentlemen, booted and spur- 
red, so grand and dainty, who now 
and then came out with Jacob Wynne 
to see the inmates walking in their 
yards, or to watch the looms and 
spinning-machines at work in the in- 
dustrial apartments? Ah, no, they 
must, one and all, touch their caps, or 
curtsey humbly before these great 
folk, and answer, that they were all 
satisfied to the utmost—they had no- 
thing more to wish for than what 
they received; while, all the time, 
more than one could have shaken 
their clenched hands in Wynne’s 
face, and uttered dreadful things, had 
they dared., There was much of en- 
vying, strife, malice, among those 
paupers. Neither superiors nor infe- 
riors were blameless. Almost any one 
of the inmates elevated to Wynne’s 
position would have grown as proud 
and overbearing as himself—and then, 
how they regarded each other with 
jealousy! If the master gave a piece 
of tobacco to old Tim Phipps, or a 
pair of woollen socks, to ward off 
rheumatism in his limbs, how darkly 
old Paul Watts looked upon the 
gifts; or if Mrs. Wynne sent a bowl 
of tea from her own breakfast-table 
to Suky Sparrow, did not a host of 
other old women regard Suky with 
envy and anger? Neither prosperity 
nor privation had a softening influ- 
ence in this establishment, more than 
in any other, upon the characters of 
those connected with it. M and 
servant were alike prone to efil—the 
children of wrath. Joe Bennett, the 
porter, never was afraid of anybody 
now; he used to be nervous, and 
easily intimidated before his derange- 
ment, but never since it. Scoldings, 
praises, threats, made little impression 
on him of late years. His feelings had 
become blunted ; therefore, he marched 
straight up to Mrs. Wynne, with his 
unwelcome burthen, quite coolly. 
“What! a foundling!” was the 
matron’s angry exclamation on be- 
holding the infant. “You stupid 
creature, have you allowed yourself 
to be outwitted in this way ? 
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“Tt came last night,” said Joe, 
carelessly ; “it wasn’t no fault of 
mine.” 


“Fault of yours, indeed! It flew 


through the keyhole, or maybe down 
said Mrs. Wynne, 


the chimney !” 
ironically. 3 

“T don’t say that—hands must 
have left it in the hall—’twas there I 
got it.” 

‘A nice piece of business, indeed ; 
and Mr. Lipwell-complaining already 
of the number of useless paupers in 
the house; and no sign of anybody 
going out—nothing but inmates com- 
ing in. I hope it may soon be re- 
moved from this world of trouble, like 
the three last foundlings that came. 
It would be a mercy if it was. Let 
me see what it’s like.” And the ma- 
tron relieved Joe of his burthen. 
“Ay, indeed,” she continued, in a 
lower tone, as she looked upon the 
placid face of the little sleeper, “a 
mercy, surely—and yet it’s a pretty 
baby, too—ugh ! it’s enough to dis- 
gust one—the wickedness of the 
world! People abandoning their 
children in this unnatural way, and 
forcing them on other folks’ care !” 

But Joe had walked away by this 
time to unbar more doors, and Mrs. 
Wynne stood alone with the child in 
her arms. 

“Tt's about six or eight months 
old,” she soliloquized, measuring the 
tiny form with a practised eye ; “and 
hasn’t been ill-fed either.” And she 
grasped the soft arms, and touched 
the round cheeks, trying to persuade 
herself that she must hate the baby, 
while her heart was melting towards 
it all the while. But this was weak. 
She must combat the desire to be 
merciful and tender. She must not 
perwit herself to succumb to any hu- 
mane feeling about an infant thrust 
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upon the almshouse in such an under- 
hand, unprincipled manner. One of 
the foundation rules of this asylum 
for the poor at Tilby was, that no 
child, under the age of seven years, 
left inside its walls, and abandoned 
there, was to be turned out by the 
authorities, unless its parents were 
discovered ; and although this enact- 
ment was strictly adhered to, yet care 
was taken that such a thing should 
occur as seldom as possible. The ori- 
ginal design of the benevolent indi- 
vidual who founded the establishment 
was, no doubt, to benefit the suffer- 
ing and unfortunate poor to the best 
of his ability; and by this means to 
prevent infanticide as far as lay in his 
power. But as years passed by, and 
careless people took the management 
of affairs, economy as regarded the 
household expenditure seemed the 
principal considerations attended to. 
The strictest watch was ordered to be 
kept to prevent the possibility of ac- 
cess to forsaken children ; and if one, 
by chance, gained admittance, great 
wrath was kindled among the autho- 
rities. Very few had of late years 
been intruded on the asylum—thanks 
to the porter’s undeviating care; and 
as those few had died before attain- 
ing the age of three years, there was 
not at present a foundling under the 
roof, except the poor little intruder 
just arrived. This child was con- 
signed by Mrs. Wynne to the care of 
old Suky Sparrow, an individual'who 
in former years had earned her living 
as nurse and children’s attendant, 
but was now superannuated, though 
considered well enough able to attend 
to a pauper infant; and having thus 
relieved herself of it, the matron went 
off to communicate the fact of its ar- 
rival to her husband, 


CHAPTER II. 


DAVID WYNNE. 


Davip WYNNE was about forty-six 
years of age, five feet ten inches in 
height, of stout frame and florid com- 
plexion ; his features might have been 
considered handsome, and he had al- 
together an air of dignity and import- 
ance. He had formerly been head 
butlerin the establishment of Mr. Lip- 
well, of Larch Grove, and through the 


interest of that gentleman had ob- 
tained his present situation as master 
of the Tilby House of Industry, by 
which he received an income of fifty 
pounds a-year, with coals and candles 
tratis, and sundry other perquisites, 
le had, at this time, three little 
daughters, whom both he and his 
wife were determined, should receive 


ty 
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the education of ladies. In short, no- 
thing coyld exceed his pomp and 
_ except perhaps, the violence of 
is temper—especially when he drank 
hard, which he did pretty often. He 
was a clever man in his way; could 
write long and fluent letters, contain- 
ing few words of bad spelling ; used 
romantic expressions with his pen, 
but rarely with his lips, being rather 
coarse of speech, and somewhat of a 
blasphemer. He had always been 
regarded as honest in money matters ; 
never having been known to appro- 
priate unlawfully gold or silver in- 
trusted to his care, or done anything 
that could ruin his character in the 
eyes of the world ; but he had his own 
secrets, as well as the secrets of others, 
buried deep—very deep in his heart. 
He had been guilty of acts, which, 
even if openly known, might perhaps 
have been regarded leniently by the 
world at large, but which must, never- 
theless, look dark enough on the day 
when the secrets of all souls will be 
uestioned before the Eternal Throne. 
is great influence at Larch Grove 
gave him much importance in the 
eyes ofthe Tilby people. Mr. Lipwell, 
being the descendant of the original 
founder of the almshouse, was one of 
the chief committee-men who man- 
aged its affairs on the monthly board- 
days ; and Wynne had rarely reason 
to fear any strictures made by this 
gentleman on his conduct as master 
of the asylum, owing to the fact, per- 
haps, that David had upon more than 
one occasion made himself particu- 
larly useful to his patron, even since 
he quitted the service at Larch Grove 
—not to speak of sundry little pri- 
vate transactions which he cleverly 
effected while filling the office of but- 
ler in his employment. Some unplea- 
sant occurrences had lately taken place 
at Larch Grove, with regard to a go- 
verness Who was dismissed the house 
somewhat suddenly, in disgrace, peo- 
ple said; Mr. Lipwell’s only son be- 
ing in a certain degree uinek' up with 
the affair, and Wynne was concerned 
in it also. But not much was known 
about the matter at Tilby, as it was 
hushed up considerably; and Larch 
Grove being seven miles from the 
ood little country town, where the 
Ecpwells were too grand to visit any- 
body, and only appeared now and then 
driving through its narrow streets, 
either in a shining barouche and pair, 
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or still more awe-inspiring coach-and- 
four, the doings at the Grove were 
nearly out of reach of general gossip. 

Young Lipwell, however, was pretty 
well known at Tilby as a dissipated 
character, and he was occasionally 
observed standing in the doorway of 
the principal hotel there, smoking ci- 
gars, or drinking brandy in the inte- 
rior with men of inferior rank. It 
used to grieve David Wynne very 
much, he said, to see Mr. Oliver 
thus lowering himself; he, who would 
one day be the head of the family, 
the possessor of all the fine estate of 
Larch Grove; for David had a great 
respect for pedigree and hereditary 
grandeur, especially in connexion with 
the Lipwell family. Never would he 
forget the pleasant days he spent at 
Larch Grove; first, as pantry-boy, 
at the age of fifteen, under the rule 
of a fine old butler, with silver hair, 
who taught him how to clean plate 
and drink the bottoms of the wine- 
bottles, and partake of the remnants 
of the daily dessert after the family 
dinmer. That wasa fine old man that 
taught him many useful things; and 
when he died, David stepped into his 
shoes, and won the favour of his mas- 
ter, the father of the present proprie- 
tor of Larch Grove; who, fine and 
worthy as that present proprietor 
might be considered, was still a more 
excellent and generous man than 
his son, in the same way that Mr. 
Oliver, was inferior to his father. 
There was evidently a tendency to 
degenerate in the Larch Grove family ; 
and probably, the ancestors who first 
settled at the Grove, were little short 
of perfection. 

An oath escaped Wynne when his 
wife informed him, that a foundlin 
had been discovered in the outershal 
that morning. 

“How did that happen?” he de- 
manded fiercely, apparently consider- 
dering that Mrs. Wynne was respon- 
sible for the misfortune, as she was 
the first to bring him the unwelcome 
intelligence. 

“Goodness knows. We must make 
inquiries. Joe says he wasn’t five 
minutes from the door at any time of 
the evening till ten o’clock. Do you 
remember the strange woman that 
came with a large basket, to ask if 
there was a person called Dobbs in 
the house?” 

“Psha! That woman was selling 
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onions;she knew nothing of the child,” 
returned Wynne sharply. 

“T don’t say she id, but people 
must guess at something. I hate those 
market-days, they always bring such 
strollers about the house.” 

“We can’t help that ; we must only 
look sharp and vigilant that we're 
not imposed upon. Tl give Joe a 
sound rating, I know, with his figur- 
ing and nonsense.” 

“There wouldn’t be the least use 
in scolding poor Joe,” said Mrs. Wynne, 
shaking her head; “he’s past taking 
blame to heart ; all we can do now is 
to make the best of the business, and 
try to find out who abandoned the 
infant.” 

“What will Mr. Lipwell say, when 
he knows we’ve been so careless.” 

“Ah! What is it to him, or to 
you either, for that matter? It’s only 
women that knows the torment of 
children” ; and thus the matron cut 
the conference short, by growing 
smart and irritated herself, when she 
observed a tendency to become unrea- 
sonable on the part of her spouse. It 
had always been Mrs. Wynne’s deter- 
mination since she married, never to 
be ‘put down’ by her husband ; and 

erhaps she was the only person in 
bis own grade of life whom David was 
at allafraid of, or whocould call him to 
order when he was growing violent or 
restive. It would have been, perhaps, 
more dutiful, according to some ideas 
on the subject, had she meekly al- 
lowed him to burst out into furies 
and endanger her life, or at least her 
health, by his ill-temper and passion. 
But upon this we will not comment ; 
she took her own method of keeping 
him reasonable, and we will not quar- 
rel with it. ; 

It was vain to endeavour to disco- 
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ver who the person or persons were 
who abandoned the miserable child 
at the almshouse. Various sug- 
gestions and surmises were offered by 
different people respecting it. An 
ill-faced man, with a dark bundle 
under his arm, had been known to call 
on the os evening at the asy- 
lum and he had asked to see the mas- 
ter on particular business, but had 
not waited till Mr. Wynne appeared 
to him. A woman with a ragged 
cloak and shaggy hair, had been ob- 
served often Seine the previous 
day, wandering up and down in front 
of the almshouse, with the air of one 
demented. Two suspicious looking 
girls wereremembered to have brought 
a pack of goods, as pedlars, to the 
house in the afternoon, and to have 
given Joe Bennett some impertinence 
for wishing to send them away. And, 
lastly, a couple of itinerant ballad- 
singers had insisted upon singing, 
against all threatsof sending for the 
constable, a variety of songs before 
the door, greatly to the disgust of the 
unhappy porter. Whether any of 
these individuals was the culprit guil- 
ty of leaving the child in the work- 
house hall, could not of course be de- 
terminedupon. David Wynnerejected 
all proffered suggestions on the sub- 
ject with extreme contempt, merely 
observing that if he had the mother 
of the infant in his power, he would 
soon let her know his opinion of her 
crime. Oh! poor mother, resting in 
your strange grave, where grass-blade 
or daisy-blossom could never rear 
themselves to the summer sky above 
cl were you not beyond the reach of 
1uman wrath—waiting for the sound 
of the last trump, to summon the in- 
nocent and the gudlty to judgment— 
the murdered andthe murderer! 


CHAPTER III. 


THE FOUNDLING RECEIVES HER NAME. 


Suxy Sparrow, like most of thealms- 
house inmates, was a silent, uncom- 
municative woman, bordering on _— 
years, tall, gaunt, and upright, wit 

a tendency to imagine herself afflicted 
with every ailment that was men- 
tioned in her presence, and a head 
always “ ete. to use her own 
phrase. She was, therefore, fond of 
strong tea, which she stewed occa- 


sionally either in a saucepan‘or tea- 
pot over a slow fire, thus producing 
a very black bitter beverage of poi- 
sonous flavour. Also, like most of the 
alms-house inmates, she was greatly 
addicted to grumbling, and thinking 
aes worse treated than anybody 
else. 

When the baby intruder was com- 
mitted to her care, she felt at first 
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very angry, feeling that she had no 
more right to look after it than Jenny 
Tomkins or any other woman in the 
asylum ; but she cooled down about 
it quickly enough; and an attentive 
observer, had there existed any such 
individual, might have become aware 
that her spirits seemed better, her 
mbling fits less frequent, and her 
ead not so subject to “split,” as it 
was previous to hor getting some em- 
ployment of an active kind. The 
child was what connoisseurs in the 
matter would have called a fine one; 
its clothes though scanty, were not 
of coarse texture, rather the reverse, 
the lace round its cap being found to 
be real, by one or two female in- 
mates, judges of such matters, though 
it was worn and soiled; andthe tiny red 
shoe with which one foot was encased 
was of a fine make, though likewise 
bearing traces of neglect. These facts, 
however, proved nothing remarkable. 
Mrs. Wynne nierely looked upon 
them as showing that the infant 
might have belonged to a mother who 
stole or begged its articles of clothing. 
All unconscious of its miserable fate, 
the foundling throve well, and Suky 
Sparrow grew fonder of it every day. 
It was a remarkably quiet child, rare- 
ly crying or screaming, and often 
smiling in such a pretty way that 
everybody grew to tolerate it by de- 
grees, though at first Suky met with 
many rebuiffs.in consequence of it, 
especially from the cook and kitchen- 
maids, when she appeared at irregular 
hours to claim a portion of the great 
kitchen fire for the tiny saucepan 
allotted to the infant’s use. How 
often did the old woman hear wishes 
expressed that she and the child were 
both at Jericho !}@But she never al- 
lowed herself to be exasperated by 
taunts or abuse. Up and down the 
great yard she walked, day after day, 
bearing her poor little burthen; her 
coarse-checked apron thrown over its 
head to shade it from the burning 
rays of the sun, thinking, perhaps, as 
she went thus to-and-fro, of the many 
men and women now out upon the 
world, battling on the great field of 
life, whom she had thus borne in her 
arms, twenty, thirty, ay forty years 
ago. 
“* And maybe there’s many a cu- 
rious thing to happen this little one,” 
she thought; “whoknows? Only as 
it’s a girl there’s not much chance of 


any great rise for it, except in the way 
of a marriage; for the men take care 
that women shan’t get much wages 
for anything they do. They’re help- 
less—and so let them stay helpless— 
a pretty girl may chance to better 
herself, if she’ll choose to marry for 
it; but God help the ugly ones, 
’cause the men don’t like them !” 

Suky had a great many strange no- 
tions on different subjects. Like most 
of her class, she had seen a great deal 
of life in different spheres; and she 
could tell many a curious tale of fact, 
which would make your hair stand 
onend. If you could have only caught 
hold of her, as she sat over her stew- 
ed tea, how you would have been 
astonished at her narratives ! 

“D’ye see that child ?”’ she said to 
the cook, Mrs. Blackly, one day. “Well, 
she is the oddest creature, in some 
ways, ever I beheld-—she can’t a-bear 
the sight of the big knife that you 
have for cutting up the meat. I tried 
her several times, and she screeches 
mad at it.” 

“ Lawks, now, is that true ? Come 
here, baby, look at this pretty toy,” and 
the cook showed up the large knife in 
question ; and, truly enough, the child 
uttered a terrified cry, clinging to 
Suky with a grasp of fright. 

“There now ; didn’t I tell you?” 
said Suky, shaking her head. 

“Maybe she’d ery at anything,” 
observed Mrs. Blackly, now holding 
up a tea-cup for the young lady’s in- 
spection ; but here the child stretched 
forth her hand, smilingly, with an 
evident inclination to receive the tea- 
cup. Several other articles were then 
ofiered to her, and she appeared to 
like them all highly ; particularly an 
empty cannister, very polished and 
bright. After some time, the large 
knife was again brought before her 
notice, and with the same result as 
before—a violent shrieking ensucd, 
and a hiding of her face on Suky’s 
shoulder. 

“ Well, it’s odd,” said Mrs. Blackly. 

“ Ay,” returned Suky; “but de- 
pend upon it there’s a reason for it ; 
it’s one of them odd things in the 
world that people can never come to 
the bottom of, let them be ever so 
knowledgeable.” 

“ Do you think she ever cut herself 
with such a knife as that?’ asked 
Mrs. Blackly, musingly. 

“Oh, God knows ; it’s one of them 
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things I wouldn’t like to think too 
much about. There, put the knife out 
of sight.” So the obnoxious weapon 
was placed in a less conspicuous spot, 
and the child regained her composure, 
playing with her cannister, to which 
was added a tin pepper-box, with 
evident satisfaction. 

When the next board-day came 
round—subsequent to the foundling’s 
arrival at the alms-house, David 
Wynne was rather concerned—fear- 
ing Mr. Lipwell’s displeasure at what 
might appear carelessness on the part 
of his subordinates, in permitting such 
a thing to have occurred ; but things 
passed off better than might have 
been expected. At twelve o'clock 
the Board met—only three members 
were present. Mr. Lipwell, Sir 
Thomas Combely, and Mr. Goldie, of 
Great Park. They had chiefly come in 
to Tilby that day to arrange about the 
coming assize ball, and their thoughts 
were intent upon other affairs than 
those of the almshouse. None of 
them were young men, and only one 
was unmarried—but a county ball isa 
serious matter to fashionable county 
gentlemen of any age under that of 
actual decrepitude; and they were all 
preoccupied with the coming gaiety, 
and with thoughts of how the town- 
hall should best be lighted up for the 
occasion—what sort of decorations, 
&c., should be employed, when they 
assembled at the House of Industry. 

“How do you do, Wynne ?” said 
Mr. Lipwell, courteously, as he met 
David inthe board-room—a very small 
apartment, furnished simply with 
half a-dozen hair-cloth chairs, a large 
desk, and an oldfashioned bookcase. 
He wasa gentlemanly-looking person, 
about fifty-six, with hair only becom- 
ing iron-grey—not actually handsome, 
but sufficiently good-looking to ex- 
cuse the attention to his dress which 
he displayed upon all occasions. 
Whose boots were always so well- 
fitting—whose coat so elegantly cut, 
as those of John Lipwell, of Larch 
Grove? He was at this time the 
husband of a second wife—a beautiful 
young woman of eight-and-twenty ; 
who had brought him two little 
daughters, now respectively aged five 
and six years—his son, Oliver, at 

resent aged twenty-seven, having 
en the only offspring of his first 
marriage. 

“Very well, thank you, sir,” said 
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Wynne, in answer to his patron’s 
salutation ; and then he acknowledged 
the more distant greetings of Sir 
Thomas Combely and Mr. Goldie. 

“Anything particular to-day? All 
going on right?” resumed Mr. Lip- 
well. 

“Pretty fair, sir. Old Phipps has 
taken the fits again—nearly off, sir ; 
and Bob Perkins had to be removed 
to the strong cell, he became so out- 
rageous. Jane Huggins and Mary 
Barton have applied to go out for the 
harvest work—a-hem.” 

“ That’s all, I suppose ?” 

“Well, no, sir, not exactly .all. 
We've another little matter on hands. 
That poor stupid fellow, Joe Bennett, 
neglected his watch about a fortnight 
ago ; and so—when—a foundling was 
left in the hall—I was very much put 
out about it.” 

“ Boy or girl ?” 

“ Girl, sir.” 

“ What age ?” 

“About eight months, or there- 
abouts.” 

“ Has it been enrolled on the list of 
paupers ?” 

“No, sir, not yet; we didn’t know 
what name to give it.” 

“Come, Goldie, what name shall 
we say for the child?’ demanded 
Mr. Lipwell. 

“The last one was called Hall, 
gentlemen,” suggested Wynne. 

“Well, and why shouldn’t this one 
be named likewise ?” 

“ Let it be Flags,” said Mr. Goldie ; 
‘““we may as well have some variety.” 

“But little Hall is dead,” said 
Wynne; “there isn’t a foundling on 
the premises but this one.” 

” Put it down as Hall Flags,” said 
Mr. Lipwell, joculaflly ; “that will do 
for Christian and surname.” 

“But for a girl, sir, it mightn’t 
answer so well. Suppose we'd say 
Mary Flags, or Jane, or Betsy, or 
some such common female name,” 
said Wynne, hesitatingly. 

“Oh, anything you like,” said his 
patron, “only don’t keep us all day 
about it.” 

“Write down Mary Flags,” said 
Sir Thomas Combely. 

“Very good, sir,” said David, tak- 
ing up a pen, and opening the large 
book on the desk. “How shall I 
spell the surname ?” 

“Put two gs in it,” said Mr. Goldie ; 
“that will make it look respectable,” 
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“And now, Wynne, look sharply 
about you, that these sort of things 
do not occur again,” observed Mr. 
Lipwell ; “the expenses of the house 
have rather exceeded the usual rate 
for the last six months.” 

“T know it, sir,” returned Wynne ; 
“but it’s owing to the numbers in, 
and the invalids—we had a great lay 
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out for wine and chickens, and the 
like, for the sick wards in winter,” 

Having trimmed his pen, and got his 
hand into writing order, David, there- 
upon, with somewhat of a flourish, 
noted down the young stranger on the 
pauper list, as “Mary Flaggs, female 
child, aged eight months. Parents 


and birthplace unknown,” 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE GOVERNESS AT LARCH-GROVE,. 


OuivER LIPWELL, who, we have 
already told the reader, was pretty 
frequently seen at Tilby, standing 
in the door of the Combely Arms 
Hotel, was a young man who had 
never been a favourite with his 
father since early boyhood. Like 
many gay men, who have married 
early in life, Mr. Lipwell may have 
looked with some little jealousy upon 
a son who was a grown-up, fine young 
man, while he himself was scarcely 
more thanforty. Very prepossessing 
in appearance, young Lipwell was, 
nevertheless, weak-minded and dull 
of intellect. At school, he never could 
learn his lessons, or conduct himself 
with becoming deference to the rules 
of the master. He hated books of 
every description, including all sorts 
of novels, as well as those of heavier 
character. He was a wonderful ath- 
lete—strongly formed, tall and robust, 
with the air of a prince, and a soul 
scarcely more elevated than that of 
one of his father’s grooms. He had 
been left motherless very early in life. 
Since seven years old he scarcely 
knew what it was to be treated with 
affection or kingmess. Larch Grove 
was a dim old place, grand in wood 
and water, yet Ses as atomb. The 
family generally went up to London 
every spring for a month or two; 
but Oliver, or “Master Nol,” as the 
tenants still called him, never cared 
for these migrations to town. He 
neither loved music nor dancing—the 
opera give him no pleasure ; he hated 
balls as much as he hated books. 
Every refinement of society was dis- 
tasteful to him; so he preferred to 
remain in the country, where his 
companions were nearly always of in- 
ferior rank. He liked hunting and 
horse-racing, and spent miraculous 
sums of money, though always seem- 


ing out at elbows, and being fre- 
quently in debt, notwithstanding that 
his father gave him a handsome allow- 
ance ; for Mr. Lipwell had never been 
known to do anything shabby; and 
though he despised his son for his 4 
low tastes and habits, he never stinted 
him in money. Occasionally, how- 
ever, the young man was afraid to 
disclose the unreasonable extent of 
his debts and difficulties; and then, 
he was obliged to obtain money as he 
best could. Mr. Lipweil had long 
wished that his son would marry 
some woman of rank and strong in- 
tellect; he did not care so much for 
a large fortune as for good birth; for 
the Lipwells were notorious for pride 
from grants to generation. In- 
deed, Master Nol was the only one 
of the name who, for years, had 
been known to be wanting in this 
grand family attribute. Yes, if Oliver 
would seek to obtain the hand of a 
lady of rank and good sense, his fa- 
ther would be quite satisfied. Oliver 
was a fool—there was no mincing 
the matter; and so he must look 
out for a wise wife—a woman who 
would lead him, and direct him, 
and elevate his views. But the young 
man said he hated women. He never 
knew what to say to them; and it was 
his belief that he never would marry 
at all. In the meantime, Mr. Lipwell 
himself took a second wife—a penni- 
less young woman, of high birth and 
sreat beauty, whose family had long 
een in difficulties, and she was gla 
enough to accept the proprietor of 
Larch Grove, even though the pro- 
perty was encumbered by an elder 
son, and she could scarcely hope that 
a child of her own might inherit it. 
When her elder girl was five years 
old a nursery governess had been en- 
gaged to attend it. A young woman, 
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an orphan, without a near relative in 
the wide world, undertook to look 
after the two,children for the mode- 
rate sum of twenty pounds a-year, 
and was duly installed as governess 
at the Grove. She was not remark- 
ably pretty, but interesting in appear- 
ance, and of gentle demeanour. Mrs. 
Ltpwell for some time was completely 
satisfied with her; but by-and-by 
misgivings arose in her mind that her 
stepson was paymg the girl too much 
attention. 
Oliver Lipwell had never been what 
is termed a lady’s man; he felt a 
sort of inferiority and humility in 
the presence of well-educated, elegant 
women of his own class; and it was 
not strange, that he should attach 
himself at last to a girl of humble 
position, in whose company he could 
feel at ease. Misg Price’s father had 
been a clergyman, long deceased, and 
from her sixth year she had been 
reared upon charitable resources. The 
Bereft Orphans’ Home had sent her 
forth, at the age of eighteen, to earn 
her bread as a teacher, with ten 
pounds in her pocket, and a well- 
arranged stock of clothes, to begin life 
with. At first, she obtained a situa- 
tion as under-governess in a ladies’ 
school, where she acquitted herself 
for a year and a half to the satisfac- 
tion of the Misses Simpkins; but on 
finding that the duty here was too 
much for her, she was glad to leave 
the academy, and undertake the care 
of the little children at Larch Grove. 
Trained in habits of great regularity 
and primness—never permitted to 
read a novel, or know much of the 
general wickedness of the world, the 
girl was rather ignorant and simple 
in many ways. She knew, of course, 
that there existed such things as bad 
men and women, but she never 
thought that deceit and hypocrisy, 
fulsehoods and stratagems, were so 
common as they unfortunately are, 
even among the so-called enlightened 
classes. Of these things she dreamed 
not herself, and she was slow to sus- 
ect them in others. Treated kindly, 
bat not tenderly, in the Orphans’ 
Home ; treated sharply, but not cru- 
elly, at Miss Simpkins’ school, she 
arrived at Larch Grove prepared to 


endure all treatment meekly. 

The place was a fine one; there 
were lonely walks, and beautiful deer, 
and noble old trees, and every thing 
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to suit a naturally romantic taste ; 
and she soon found that she could be 
very happy with that elegant lady, 
Mrs. Lipwell, who never said an un- 
courteous word to her—nor a very 
kind one; but that was of no conse- 
quence to the quiet little governess, 
who only looked for peace. Mr. Lip- 
well scarcely took any notice at all 
of her, and for some time her life 
glided smoothly along. The first oc- 
currence which awoke the slightest 
suspicion in her employer’s mind of 
her possessing any attraction for the 
young man in the house, was a simple 
one ; but it set her thinking, and on 
the gui vive for other symptoms. Miss 
Price had been requested by her to 
hand a very weighty volume from a 
distant part of the drawing-room, and 
with a politeness quite unusual to 
him, Oliver volunteered to bear the 
heavy burthen, thus saving the deli- 
cate little governess from the trouble. 

All at once Mrs. Lipwell grew 
alarmed; she commenced to examine 
the girl’s features, and was forced to 
admit that they were by no means 
slain. She was herself a remarkably 
andsome woman—tall and stately, 
with a fair complexion and auburn 
hair ; and, naturally enough, she fan- 
cied her own type of beauty the only 
one worth admiring; it had never 
occurred to her, that there was any 
thing particularly charming in Miss 
Price’s diminutive style of face and 
figure. Yet now—she suddenly felt 
that she might be attractive. Was 
not her complexion clear and pure— 
her dark hair glossy—her head pret- 
tily formed, and her waist the small- 
est ever seen? Yes, Mrs. Lipwell 
knew well, that very large men al- 
ways admired very little women ;-and 
therefore, she must watch. Her step- 
son was certainly oftener at home 
now than ever before ; he sat, too, in 
the drawing-room in evenings, when 
his little sisters came there with 
their governess after dinner. Twice 
he placed a chair for Miss Price near 
the fire; once he brought her music- 
book to the piano from the music- 
stand; once, also, he had stood be- 
hind her while she was singing. It 
was all very alarming; yet, what 
would the-shrewd lady have said had 
she known what was going on behind 
the scenes? Were there not pretty 
walks round the ponds in the de- 
mesne, where these young people 
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had learned to saunter and con- 
verse; and had not Oliver told the 
governess here one mild autumn 
evening, that he thought her the 
sweetest, prettiest girl in the world ? 
Yes, Mrs. Lipwell, it was so; and the 
best thing you could have done would 
have been to send away the little go- 
verness altogether, without waiting 
for any further drawing-room evi- 
dences of her attractive qualities ; 
but Miss Price was precious to her 
employer as an attendant for her 
children—nobody could get them to 
learn, or amuse them like her. It 
was very hard that she should be ob- 
liged to think of parting with her. 
The autumn and winter passed 
away, and then came the spring, and 
the moving up to town. The Lip- 
wells left Larch Grove as usual to oc- 
cupy their handsome house in Port- 
man-square. The family and suite 
went, as announced in the Z'ilby 
Guardian ; and greatly to Mrs. Lip- 
well’s annoyance, her stepson went 
also, instead of staying behind as in 
former seasons. Miss Price enjoyed 
the variety of going up to London 
with all her heart. She had never 
been in the great city before; and 
now its shops, its crowds, its rush 
and confusion, ‘delighted her. She, 
poor girl, of course, entered into no 
actual gaiety—the balls and ‘opera 
were not for her ; but she was allowed 
to drive in the park with the chil- 
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dren, and then she had her admirer 
in the son.of her employer. To her 
there appeared no harm in this. If 
he thought her pretty, and told her 
so, who could help it? It was not 
in human nature for an ignorant, un- 
sophisticated girl to resist the temp- 
tation of feeling flattered at becoming 
an object of attraction to a person so 
much her superior in rank as he was. 
Now, if she had been allowed to read 
novels, perhaps she might have known 
by this time that there was consider- 
able danger and impropriety in a 
young woman of her position allow- 
ing a person of his standing and ex- 
pectations to make love to her; but 
her instinct did not teach her this, 


«though it taught, her that she must 


not let Mr. or Mrs. Lipwell know 
anything of it. Flattered vanity 
merged at length into a deeper feel- 
ing. Oliver won her heart com- 
pletely, and very proud he felt of his 
conquest. One delicate, refined girl, 
with the aspect of a gentlewoman, 
had, at length, confessed that she 
loved him. Well, he did not hate 
women after all. But what was to 
be the end of this love affair? Could 
he dream of marrying a governess—a 
girl reared on charity—a friendless 
young person cast or the world to 
earn her bread almost like a menial ? 
How he answered that question to 
his own heart we are not at liberty to 
tell yet. 


CHAPTER V. 


MISS PRICE ON HER TRAVELS. 


Tue Lipwell suite at Portman-square 
began to have their eye upon Mr. 
Oliver and Miss Price, and there 
was gossip about them in the kitchen 
department. The lady’s maid said 
what she thought to the valet, and 
the valet reported his impressions 
to the butler, who, in turn, made 
them known to the cook and house- 
maids, until everyone down stairs was 
on the alert. While all the time, 
neither master nor mistress were told 
anything remarkable. All servants 
combine in a general wish, to out-wit 
their immediate employers ; they are 
nearly always in league against the 

ople whose wages they receive. 

iss Price was too unassuming, too 
humble, to excite the wrath of any 


domestic, male or female, among the 
whole suite. The lady’s maid thought 
herself much the handsomer young wo- 
man of the two, and better dressed, 
also ; and she had her lovers every- 
where—the chief butler at Tilby was 
one of them, and Lord Blasé’s own 
man was another; and she was not 
going tu quarrel with Master Nol for 
taking a fancy to that poor, miserable 
little creature, who always looked as 
if she had been ill-treated and starved 
in her childhood—of course it was 
only a little bit of a pastime on the 
young gentleman’s part, and would 
die out soon enough ; and there was 
no use in saying anything to Mrs. 
Lipwell about it. If Mr. Oliver 
chose to say he was going to dine 
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with a friend and could not accom- 
pany his parents to wherever they 
meant to spend their evening—what 
matter was it to anybody if he never 
went out at all, but sat all the even- 
ing in the drawing-room, listening to 
Miss Price sing or play the piano ? 
Nobody was going to tell tales as yet. 
And so the season in London to Miss 
Price was just as pleasant as it was 
to any belle going on her first round 
of gaiety in the great world. 

One morning she asked leave from 
Mrs. Lipwell to go out shopping for an 
hour, after the nursery breakfast, and 
received permission to do so. It might 
have ie observed that she had a 
hurried, nervous air in making this 
request. 

“Will you take Timmins with you 
to show you the best shops?’ asked 
Mrs. Lipwell. 

“Oh, thank you, no,” said Miss 
Price ; “I think I know very well 
where to go—I don’t want anything of 
much consequence.” 

“ But, will you find your way 
alone ?” 

“T think—I am sure I will—Iwon’t 
be longer than an hour away.” 

And she went upstairs to put on 
her bonnet. It was just a simple straw 
bonnet, trimmed with a dark ribbon, 
but the face it shaded looked remark- 
ably pretty that day—a little agitated 
in expression, perhaps, and paler than 
ever—but with eyes shining brightly, 
and a look of sentiment in the whole 
countenance more striking than usual. 
What was it to her how she was 
dressed that fresh summer morning ? 
Other young women in her circum- 
stances might have thought of their 
attire, and wished it to be something 
gayer than that sombre cashmere 
gown—that white-and-brown shawl— 
those grey silk gloves ; but would not 
a time come when she should be 
dressed as fine as the best lady in 
London! Poor girl! she thought it 
would, 

The shopping did not eonsist of 
many purchases ; in fact, to tell the 
truth, it consisted of buying a skein 
of black silk, and, perhaps, that was 
only to save the buyer's conscience 
from self-reproach, for the silk was 
not at all required. With a hurried 
air, she passed down the square 
—then on through some streets, till 
she met somebody at an appointed 
place of rendezvous—the corner of a 
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particular street. Then the two got 
into a cab and drove away towards 
the city. 

Perhaps she was away longer than 
an hour—but Mrs. Lipwell was not a 
hard taskmistress; indeed, she never 
thought whether the allotted time 
was outstayed or not. When Miss 
Price came back she ran at once to 
her own room—and she was a good 
deal agitated, but not unpleasantly 
so. There was a weight off her mind 
—a secret satisfaction in her soul, 
that must now buoy her up through 
all difficulties. The Lipwells were 
not to stay much longer in town— 
three months was all the time Mr. 
Lipwell could spare from his country 
duties. So as June advanced, the 
family returned to Larch Grove. 

If Miss Price was at all distraite, 
or more wearied by her pupils than 
was formerly the case, no one ob- 
served the change; if Oliver a 
well grew morose, and apparently 
discontented, nobody particularly 
cared. The summer passed away, and 
then he declared his intention of go- 
ing to the Continent. He said he 
would remain there for a month or 
two; but the month or two passed, 
and he did not come back; no one got 
any letter from him at Larch Grove ; 
his address was unknown. He 
might have been ill, dying, or dead, 
for all anyone could tell in England. 

It was impossible for the governess 
to ‘conceal her alarm at this crisis. 
Her appetite forsook her, her flesh 
wore off, till she looked like a skele- 


on. 

“Well, I do think Miss Price is 
falling into very bad health,” thought 
the lady’s maid ; and then she began 
to have her suspicions that all was 
not right. Should she be humane 
and befriend the governess, or pru- 
dent, and state her opinions to her 
mnistress? It would be well not to get 
herself into trouble about the matter; 
so prudence prevailed over humanity, 
and a hint was given to Mrs. Lipwell 
that it would be a good way to get 
Miss Price -a situation elsewhere— 
or, at all events, to let her leave 
Larch Grove. Acting upon which the 
lady, very much shocked and per- 
mae deputed her housekeeper, Mrs. 
Grubly, to speak to Miss Price, and 
demand an explanation of affairs. 
The result of this conference was, that 
the governess received notice to leave 
t+ 
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Larch Grove as quickly as possible. 
She said nothing to palliate or excuse 
her conduct—uttered no words of 
blame against anyone ; indeed, Mrs. 
Grubly thought her rather bold and 
unfeeling ; but she left the house im- 
mediately ; Mr. Lipwell had given her 
a hundred pounds, and directed David 
Wynne to escort her to Liverpool, 
from whence she was to embark for 
America. All this was done very 
quietly, insomuch, that the affair was 
only rumoured faintly abroad. Some 
people scarcely believing the story, 
others thinking it not worth much 
consideration. 

One dull winter day, Wynne and 
the girl set off for Liverpool. A thick 
misty rain was falling insidiously, 
wetting the outside passengers of 
stage-coaches, and pedestrian travel- 
lers, and making the whole outer 
world seem dismal in the extreme. 
Miss Price had her seat alone within 
the coach that conveyed her from the 
Larch Grove neighbourhood ; and all 
the time the wheels were moving 
round and round she was maturing 
some plans that had filled her mind 
ever since Mr. Lipwell had offered 
her a hundred pounds to induce her 
to leave England. It was not her in- 
tention to quit her native land at all. 
She considered that it would be much 
better for her to remain in it ; and 
under the circumstances she was 
placed in, her conscience acquitted her 
of having done wrong in acting thus 
deceitfully towards Mr. Lipwell in 
taking his money under false pre- 
tences. In many ways, this unfortu- 
nate young woman was very shrewd, 
while in others, she was as simple 
as a child, owing to her education and 
early training. 

The country through which she was 
passing was wild and dreary at all 
times ; but now, in the wintry rain, 
seeming more dreary than ever. 
David Wynne sat in his whitey-brown 
great-coat buttoned to the chin, and 


with a great red muffler round his 
neck, on the outside of the coach, 
telling wonderful stories to the coach- 
man, and hearing some equally mar- 
vellous, in return; he joked and 
laughed, and was right merry, never 
bestowing a grave thought upon the 
business he had so lately been called 
upon tocarry out, and concerning which 
he was now driving on that dismal 
day on his way to Liverpool. . David 
was not a monster in human form; 
he was only like a great many men of 
his class. He had duties now and then 
to perform which might have made 
him appear heard-hearted. Was he 
nota skilful butcher, and did he not 
slaughter pigs and sheep with his own 
hands, when it was necessary to do so 
in his ménage at the workhouse ? 
Yes, with sleeves tucked up, he would 
drag forth the wretched brute design- 
ed for death, and put an end to its 
existence, as coolly as he would eat a 
mutton-chop ; yet, he found no plea- 
sure in injuring anyone or anything 
without substantial reasons for doing 
so. Thus, when called upon to exe- 
cute an unpleasant duty, S his pa- 
tron, Mr. Lipwell, it does not follow 
that he must be a demon, because he 
undertook to fulfil it to the best of 
his ability. He got his orders, and 
he obeyed them. It was not the first 
time that he had been obliged to act 
similarly. In his capacity as head- 
butler and confidential man in the 
Lipwell family, David had seen a good 
deal of life; he had been in London 
and at Paris, with the family ; he had 
known much of the young men’s 
secrets—and some of the old ones’, 
too. Oh, David, like Suky Sparrow, 
could have told you such strange and 
thrilling stories of actual occurrences 
as would make you shudder ; but he 
was not given to much talking when 
sober. No one better fulfilled the 
office of confidant than himself, as a 
general rule. 


CHAPTER VI. 


VERY MYSTERIOUS, 


He did not think that the quiet 
oung woman inside the coach was 
ikely to give him any great trouble. 
So he was able to chat, and smoke, 
and get down at every hostlery, to 


drink a dram with the coachman. At 
length, they arrived at the village of 
Coyle; a straggling hamlet lying ina 
deep valley, overhung by wild hills. 
“Would you like to get out here, 
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Miss, and have something to eat ?” 
inquired David, making his appear- 
ance at the coach-window. 

“What place is this ?” asked Miss 
Price, looking out, her teeth chatter- 
ing with cold, her face very pale, and 
her whole frame trembling nervously. 

“Tt’s Coyle, Miss—forty-five miles 
from Tilby ; we’ve gone at a smart 
pace, too.” 

Yes, she would get out and warm 
her feet at the inn fire. The hostelry 
where the coach stopped now was a 
large detached building, standing 
apart from other houses in the village: 
it had not a grim aspect, nor one 
particularly the reverse, as to out- 
ward sign; and the kitchen-fire was 
large and blazing, when Miss Price 
was brought in to warm herself ; for, 
unfortunately, the parlour-fire had 
died out, and she was advised to 
seat herself in this more humble 
apartment while the parlour-fire was 
being re-lit. In this way, she became 
an object of attention to the greater 
portion of the household. The ser- 
vant-maid looked at her, and the mis- 
tress examined her features, while 
the host, also, made his observations, 
from a distance. Rather to her an- 
noyance, she found that Wynne 
greeted these people at the inn as if 
they were old friends—which they 
really were, or, at least, old acquaint- 
ances. 

“ How are you, Mr. Drover—glad 
to see you looking so well and hearty, 
Mrs. Drover,” he said, accosting the 
host and hostess, cheerily. 

“Well, Wynne, who'd have thought 
of your coming by here to-day !” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Drover. “ And how are 
all at Tilby, and at Larch Grove? 
Dear, dear! I haven’t seen a creature 
from that side this age !” 

“We are all much as usual, thank 
ye,” said Wynne, beggifig Miss 
Price’s pardon, as he advanced to light 
his pipe at the fire, and then going 
into the outer passage, to smoke it 
and chat with Drover. 

“Youre from Tilby, too, no doubt, 
ma’am ?”’ said Mrs. Droveg, address- 
ing Miss Price, after a survey of the 
small feet resting on the fender. 

“Not exactly,” answered Miss 
Price, hoping to evade the curiosity 
apparent in the woman’s face. 

“Maybe you know Larch Grove ?” 
was the next question, and it sent the 
blood all rushing from her heart. 
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“Yes, I know it.” 

“ Ah, many a pleasant hour I had 
there five-and-twenty years ago; I 
was housemaid in it, Miss, and I often 
nursed little Master Nol—not that he’s 
little now, for I saw him about three 
years ago, and he was as fine a gentle- 
man as ’d wish tosee. I love to meet 
anyone from poor old Tilby. What 
shall I get ready for dinner, Miss ?”’ 

“T shall only have a biscuit and 
wine,” answered the poor girl, very 
faintly. 

And then there was more talk 
about Larch Grove, and questions 
asked and answered; until Mrs. Dro- 
ver, becoming more inquisitive every 
moment, went out to the passage and 
asked Wynne all about the young 
lady, and who she was, and where 
she was going to. At first, David 
would not tell anything at all satis- 
factory, but on receiving a great mug 
of-ale, he changed his mind, and grew 
more confidential—for, after all, where 
was the necessity of being so close 
about the business with people who 
never ‘went near Tilby? So when, 
the parlour-fire was lit up, and Miss 
Price had betaken herself to eat her 
biscuit and drink her wine in private, 
he and the Drovers got into great 
chat, according as beer was con- 
sumed, and brandy added to the en- 
tertainment. 

“And so the poor young lady is 
going to America, friendless, and 
maybe not much money either, David. 
Did you ever hear if she had got 
anything worth speaking of?” said 
Mrs. Drover. 

“She got upwards of a hundred 
pounds, besides her half-year’s salary, 
that was near being due,’ replied 
Wynne, emptying a second glass of 
brandy. “Mr. Lipwell’s as generous 
a man as there is under the sun.” 

“She has very little luggage,” ob- 
served Mrs. Drover. 

“That’s her own fancy ; she might 
have got plenty of clothes, if she 
liked.” 

After a good while of this kind of 
questionjng and answering, Mrs. Dro- 
ver, not feeling the same respect as 
before for the young traveller in the 
parlour, went in to sit with her, and 
see that she was comfortable. And 
it so happened, that the half-hour 
allotted for the wayfarers to dine, 
passed away, and the coach was put 
in readiness for its onward journey ; 
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and the dusk of the winter’s evening 
was already stealing over the land- 
scape; but neither David Wynne nor 
Miss Price were in or on the coach 
when it set off from Coyle that after- 
noon. , 
* * * * * 
Mr. Lipwell had congratulated him- 
self warmly on gettting rid of the 
governess without more trouble and 
exposure. Indeed, from her demean- 
our throughout the business, he rather 
supposed her to be either half-witted 
or devoid of natural feeling. She 
had appeared so strange—so unde- 
monstrative—so impassive. It had 
been impossible to exasperate her 
into reproaches, or tears, or hysterics. 
She had agreed to leave Larch 
Grove and go abroad without a re- 
monstrance or a murmur; and she 
had been given a letter of recom- 
mendation to an old Larch Grove 
servant, now comfortably settled in 
Canada, and everything possible done 
to ease Mr. Lipwell’s conscience. 
What had become of his son he knew 
not ; it was grievous to him to think 
"of possessing such a son; for he hated 
the Lipwell name to be connected 
with disgraceful practices. He was 
thus thinking how well it was that 
Miss Price had gone away so quietly, 
when a letter reached him from 
David Wynne that upset all his cal- 
culations, It contained these words:— 


*HonovureD Srr,—I regret to say 
that Miss Price has escaped with all 
the money you gave her, greatly to my 

rturbation of mind and sorrow of 

eart, on account of your respected 
feelings inthematter. Search has been 
instituted everywhere, without avail ; 
no trace of her has been found any- 
where. The coach, as you are aware, 
stopped to dine at Coyle, as is the 
general rule, and while we were stop- 
ping there, she feigned sudden illness 
—(itcouldn’t have been reality, as was 
afterwards proved)—and objected to 
continuing her journey for that‘day ; 
so, of course, I couldn’t help agreeing 
to her stratagem, and allowed her to 
stay for the night at the inn there 
(which is kept by Richard Drover, 
who is married to Patty Marchmont, 
that was living in my time in Larch 
Grove), and next morning she was 
nowhere to be found! In dismay, I 
sought diligently through the neigh- 
bourhood for tidings of her, but to- 
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tally devoid of success. The night 
had turned out fearfully wild, as, 
perhaps, you may recollect, honoured 
sir. Heavy masses of cloud obscured 
the sky; there was no moon nor star 
visible, and the wind howled most 
awful to listen to; a thick rain, also 
fell rapidly ; how she could have gone 
afoot such weather, is beyond my 
comprehension, and taking the money 
too, which was highly dishonourable 
to my mind ; but what could be ex- 
pected from such a person? I can- 
not say how grieved I feel at such a 
termination to your excellent inten- 
tions respecting this young woman. 
It has struck me that she might have 
thrown herself into the river that 
runs close by Coyle, which is much 
swollen now, and very turbulent to 
look at ; but I am waiting here to re- 
ceive further instructions from your- 
self; and if you'll excuse the liberty, 
maybe you had better tome to Coyle 
yourself, and see what had best be 
done.—Your obedient and faithful 
servant, 
“Davip WYNNE.” 


This was very bad news indeed ; 
Mr. Lipwell read the letter ina state 
of much agitation. The idea of Miss 
Price having committed suicide was 
very awful. He dared not mention 
a word of Wynne’s letter to his wife, 
but taking refuge in that general 
term, “going from home on business,” 
which husbands make use of when 
they don’t wish to tell their wives 
why they are really betaking them- 
selves to distant regions, he set off as 
soon as possible for Coyle. There he 
met David, who entered more fully 
into particulars respecting the myste- 
rious disappearance of Miss Price. 
The Drovers offered every assistance 
in their power, but no successattended 
the searth for the missing one. No 
coach or other public conveyance had 
carried the fugitive to London, or 
elsewhere ; no young woman of respec- 
table appearance, wearing a dark dress 
and plain straw bonnet, trimmed with 
spotted brown ribbon, had been seen 
walking by herself anywhere. The 
river near Coyle was dragged, but no 
dead body recovered from its waters ; 
perhaps it had been carried miles 
away by the strong current. 

“This is an unfortunate business, 
Wynne,” said Mr. Lipwell, dejectedly. 
“Tf I thought the girl was safe, I 
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would not so much mind her es- 
caping, but”—— 

“Safe, sir! what could happen to 
her without people knowing some- 
thing of it?’ replied Wynne. “De- 
pend upon it, she’s safe enough—no 
fear of that.” * 

“Do you think Drover would ob- 
ject to our searching his premises.” 

“Oh, no, sir,’ returned Wynne, 
without the least change of counte- 
nance ; “I am sure you may go all 
over the house from top to bottom.” 

Wynne,thereupon withdrew, to com- 
municate with the host and hostess 
of the inn, and in a few moments after 
Mrs. Drover bustled in, looking most 
obliging and reasonable, and offer 
ing to conduct Mr. Lipwell over every 
roominthe house. Upstairsand down- 
stairs they went, peering into closets, 
garrets, lock-up rooms, coal vaults, 
sculleries. No trace of the young 
woman anywhere. The outer door of 
the inn had been found ajar, Mrs. 
Drover said, the morning on which 
she was missed, and as no one had 
seen her pass out, it was to be con- 
cluded that she had made her escape 
before daylight—perhaps, in the mid- 
dle of the night. Perhaps so. 

Mr. Lipwell was by no means easy 
in hismind. Some terrible thoughts 
had taken possession of him, but he 
tried to banish them—tried to believe 
she had run away with all her money, 
and was safe somewhere—anywhere. 
Could there have been a secret corres- 
pondence between her and his son? 

n spite of her assurances to the 
contrary, could she have known where 
he was abroad, and laid a scheme to 
join him there ? 

There was evidently no use in 
searching round Coyle any further ; 
so Mr. Lipwell and Wynne returned 
home, each keeping the secret closely 
in his own breast, even from his wife. 

It was long before any tidings 
were heard of Oliver Lipwell, and 
when he made his appearance at last 
at Larch Grove, he looked haggard, 
ill-dressed, and wretched. He said 
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he had only recovered from a violent 
fever, caught at Rome, and had for 
weeks been insensible or delirious. 
He was obliged to put the best face 
he could upon affairs, and state 
what was most prudent to his father 
respecting Miss Price. His step- 
mother, who had never been disposed 
to like him, now treated him very 
coldly ; so that along with whatever 
feelings of remorse and self-reproach 
that his own conscience gave him, he 
had to endure much from his father 
and his father’s.wife. But he con- 
fided his unhappiness to no one, even 
in his most unguarded moments ; and 
like many individuals of a low class 
of mind, he endeavoured to stifle the 
the little feeling nature had endowed 
him with, his selfishness and sensu- 
ality making it hard for him to bear 
even that much. Thus he frequented 
the Tilby Hotel oftener than ever 
drinking more and more brandy, and 
sometimes sitting up whole nights 
carousing uproariously. 

Meanwhile, that story rumoured 
through Tilby about the Larch Grove 
governess turned out of the house 
mysteriously, and despatched to Ame- 
rica or Australia, at Mr. Lipwell’s 
expense, was dying away from day to 
day. Sarah Price, by father or mothes 
had no relatives or friends that cared 
to demand her. whereabouts with 
anxiety. The Superior of the Bereft 
Orphan’s Home would indeed have 
been sorry to know her fate, but she 
had too much to do to enter into in- 
quiries respecting young people once 
provided for and sent out upon the 
world to push their own way through 
life. 

How many mysteries are there that 
fade from men’s minds unsolved ? 
How many crimes ae Lng je in the 
depths of night or height of noonday 
that are never revealed? Oh, awful 
day, when church-yard graves will 
give up their dead, and corpses rise 
from ocean caves, and skeletons start 
up in spots never before known to 
contain remains of human form! 


CHAPTER VII. 


LITLLE FLAGGS AT THE ALMS-HOUSE. 


Lirtte Fiacees grew day by day, 
thrivingly, under Suky Sparrow’s 
care; and Mrs. Wynne might have 
been observed coming oftener into the 


yard than heretofore, though she 
would not acknowledge, even to her- 
self, that it was with reference to the 
foundling, which it really was. Suky 
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Sparrow fared all the better for the 
trouble she took with her young 
charge, and got more presents of tea 
and sugar than ever before, while it 
was wonderful how many oranges and 
cakes the matron always happened to 
have in her pockets just when she 
came to see how the child was getting 
on. Wynne himself, however, was 
a long time before he would vouch- 
safe it anything but scowls and gruff 
words, which were extended even to 
Suky; but by degrees he learned to 
tolerate it, though he never could be 
_—€ upon to regard it kindly. 
hen it began to run about and 
speak, it made friends for itself very 
quickly all through the yards and 
wards ; and one particular day, when 
it betrayed an inclination to accom- 
pany Mrs. Wynue to the “ dwelling- 
10use” (as the matron’s apartments 
were designated), she was so much 
flattered, that she conveyed it to her 
own parlour, and set it amongst her 
own little girls, who quickly made a 
plaything of it, the youngest, in par- 
ticular, raising loud lamentations 
when it was conveyed away again. 
“Tt will come back another time, 
mama’s own pet,” said Mrs. Wynne, 
fondly kissing her fat, screaming 
child; “to-morrow it shall return— 
there’s a darling, doty, precious!” And 
then the screaming dwindled down to 
great sobs, indicative of a breaking 
heart, while Suky Sparrow’s retreat- 
ing footsteps sounded fainter and 
fainter. So the animated plaything 
had to be brought back duly next 
day, and the day after, till this daily 
visit of Little Flaggs was regarded 
quite as a regular institution. Suky 
now ventured to observe, that a little 
white frock would look “uncommon 
nice” on her charge, when she ‘was 
thus honoured by being taken to the 
dwelling-house, upon which Mrs. 
Wynne at first replied scoffingly, but 
at length agreed to give the child one 
that was too small for her own 
children; and this was followed by 
sundry other presents of clothes, till 
the poor foundling looked quite genteel 
—if we may be permitted to use the 
oldfashioned term. She looked like a 
little spirit sent down into that dim 
yard of the a!ms-house, where all were 
old, or decrepit, or idiotic, but herself ; 
and the inmates grew to love her for 
her sweet temper and pretty ways. 
Old Tim Phipps—half silly from the 
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effects of epileptic fits, notched sticks 
curiously for her ; and the poor idiot, 
Sally Bird, could be seen often walk- 
ing round the yard with the child in 
her arms, its tiny hands resting con- 
fidingly on the brown neck, tanned 
and weather-beaten, till it looked like 
leather, or stroking the coarse, crop- 
ped hair. So far Little Flaggs led the 
life of a young princess; nobody 
thwarted her; her attendants were 
numerous, and every want that she 
felt was supplied. Happy are the 
days of childhood, when homage is 
paid to weakness and innocence. . 

Suky Sparrow felt particular pride 
in dressing her charge carefully on 
board-days, and her old heart was 
glad when Mr. Lipwell or Sir Thomas 
Combely passed the child with a 
kind word or pleasant smile of recog- 
nition; she was taught to answer 
these salutations with a respectful 
curtsey, like the other female inmates 
of the establishment. It was only 
on board-days that Wynne was civil 
to the foundling. When he saw Mr. 
Lipwell paying her attention, he 
would follow his example and make 
jocund observations to her, patting 
her on the head, or stroking her cheek 
paternally. 

* She'll be a great beauty when she 
grows up, Mrs. Blackly,” said Suky 
one day to the cook. 

“Tt’s likely she may; but pretty 
children don’t often turn out hand- 
some men or women.” 

“But Mary is growing better look- 
ing every day. What a pity she isn’t 
some grand person’s child, they'd 
think so much of her; and you know 
by-and-by maybe her beauty will only 
be a drawback to her.” 

“Tt’s time enough to think of that, 
Suky,” resumed Mrs. Blackly, “where 
may you and I be when she is a grown- 
up woman ?” 

“Here, just as we are now, as 
likely as anything else” said Suky. 
“ People live a long time when they 
don’t care whether they are living or 
dead.” 

With the daily visits to the little 
Wynnes, and the good-will of her 
companions in the alms-house, the 
child’s life passed happily from sea- 
son to season; till from the tottering 
step of infancy, she advanced to the 
sturdy walk of riper childhood, wield- 
ing a sort of despotism over her se- 
niors. No other foundling appeared® 
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at the om she reigned there su- 
preme. The Miss Wynnes petitioned 
their mother to let her learn to read 
and write with them, and after a 
time this was agreed to, as it was 
found that it would be of advantage 
to the youngest child to have a com- 
panion in her studies. Up to her se- 
venth year, Little Flaggs was as happy 
as a queen, but after that came a 
change. Mrs. Wynne began to think 
it injudicious to allow her any longer 
to associate familiarly with her own 
daughters ; it might lead to ill results 
on both sides. 

' A dark day arrived when the 
child was not to go to the dwelling- 
houge at the usual hour; but a 
sort of compromise was made, which 
permitted her to go that even- 
ing to tea. Next day she neither 
went in the morning nor evening, nor 
never again except when summoned 
there on business by the matron. - It 
was necessary, now, to let Mary 
Flaggs undersi that she was by 
no means on ual footing with 
her former playmates. This change 
was a great blow to her; at first she 
could scarcely comprehend it. Da 
after day she sat in the yard, wit 
eyes fixed upon the distant windows 
of the Wynnes’ apartments, vainly 
watching for a glimpse of her former 
friends. Never did lover watch his 
lady’s bower with more longing gaze, 
than did this poor child contemplate 
those glistening panes. 

“Suky, am T never to go any more 
to the dwelling-house?” she asked 
one day after the great clock had 
struck the hour which had formerly 
been the signal for her to repair 
thither. 

“No, never again, it’s like.” 

“But why not t Did I do anything 
wrong?” 

“No; but you’re not grand enough 
to keep company with the Miss 
Wynnes ; they are young ladies ; their 
father was a butler, and their mother 
a housemaid, but nobody knows who 
your father or mother was.” 

Little Flaggs did not understand 
the ironical tendency of this speech : 
she received it all literally, and was 
very alowncast. Perhaps this was 
the first draught she drank of the 
world’s disappointments; it tasted 
very bitter to her. Suky Sparrow 
was then called upon to amuse and 
divert her from dwelling too deeply 
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on her bereavement ; and all the won- 
derful stories that the old woman 
related, both of fact and fiction, were 
tremendous to think of. Although 
generally joyous-spirited enough, Lit- 
tle Flaggs had, nevertheless, her fits 
of gloom and nervousness, strange 
in so young a child. She would sit 
for hours listening to Suky’s tales of 
murders committed at wayside inns, 
or ghosts that were known ta haunt 
particular localities, and then she was 
contented enough; but Suky could 
not tell stories for ever; there were 
times when poor little Mary must be 
left to herself and her own thoughts, 
and then she began to weave little 
romances in her own head, and build 
castles in the air. 

“Do you think Ill live here all 
my life?” she asked Suky one day, 
after a long fit of musing. 

* Well, I don’t suppose you will,” 
replied Suky. ‘“‘ Would you like to 
go away ?” 

“Not now; but when I am grown 
up I would.” 

“That’s a long way off, Mary. Go 
and get your book, and read out of 
it,” said Suky, drawing forth her 
knitting, and retiring to a shady part 
of the yard, where the day’s sunbeams 
had not yet began to pour fiercely. 
Little Flaggs did as she was iginll : 
for reading was a great pleasure to 
her, and she commenced edifying her 
nurse, by reading out a terrible stor 
of highwaymen and burglars, which 
was a great favourite at the alms- 
house. Soon there was quite a crowd 
of cripples and old people gathered 
round her to listen, and she felt very 
proud of being able to amuse them. 

“Bless your clever head!” mur- 
mured Suky, as she went on, never 
yausing at a word, however pollysyl- 
fabled. “The chaplain himself couldn't 
read better than that !” 

So the child read on, page after 
page, being interrupted now and then 
by the vacant laugh of an idiot, or 
the gabbling of some unmeaning non- 
sense. The hot sun beamed on the 
yard; the, huge chimney of the 
kitchen boiler sent forth volumes of 
dense, sooty-smelling smoke; the 
noise of spinning machines and 
weavers’ looms at work sounded from 
those portions of the building devoted 
to industry, while, ever and anon, 
could be heard the distant shout and 
gong of some maniac too dangerous to 
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be admitted to the general yard. 
This was the last day, however, that 
Little Flaggs was allowed to read out 
about the highwaymen, as David 
Wynne’s mother arrived on a visit at 
the dwelling-house ; and she, being of 
serious principles, strongly objected 
to such te ay substituting in its 
stead stories of a graver cast, which, 
we regret to say, were considered very 
uninteresting in the yard. 

Old Mrs. Wynne was a very small 
woman, scarcely four feet nine inches 
high, and proportionately slight in 
figure. She was now a very sedate, 
prim little body, though she had made 
a runaway match at eighteen, while yet 
in her apprenticeship to a milliner at 
Hull, and had committed a great many 
frolicsome pranks in her youth, which 
no one would believe who saw her 
in her sixty-ninth year, dressed in her 
simple black garments, relieved by 
snowy cap and collar, her face wear- 
ing an expression of gravity bordering 
almost upon severity. She was very 
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anxious about the spiritual welfare 
of the paupers, and it was to her 
that the poor foundling owed cher 
first religious instruction, beyond the 
few simple prayers taught her by her 
nurse. The old woman insisted that 
Little Flaggsshould betaken tochurch 
every Sunday, and made attend a 
Sunday-school class, where she learned 
the Catechism and Bible texts, and 
was becoming speedily quite a little 
scholar. In all her dreams of ambi- 
tion, the child never went beyond 
hoping that she might be ultimately 
raised to the rank of dressmaker or 
lady’s maid, and some wild schemes 
had already entered her head of bene- 
fiting Suky Sparrow and various 
other alms-house friends, when she 
should be able to earn her own bread. 
Would her old nurse ever want for 
tea when she was grown up; or 
would Paul Watts then have to 
grumble because he never got a bit 
of tobacco ? 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE FATAL SHOT. 


At. Tilby was in excitement ; masses 
of people filled the streets—some 
stopping to talk in groups, some hur- 
rying in a long line in a particular di- 
rection. Fright, curiosity—agitation 
of some kind, was pictured on almost 
every countenance. The cause was 
this: a duel had been fought that 
morning between Oliver Lipwell 
and a young man of inferior rank 
in the neighbourhood. A drunken 
quarrel had ended thus; and news 
had flown all round, that the heir of 
Larch Grove was being carried all but 
lifeless into town. Everybody was 
out of doors—every tongue was busy. 
Such an end for Mr. Lipwell’s only 
son! David Wynne felt that he had 
a better right to be in a fuss anda 
fume than any one not actually con- 
nected with “the family,” and he ra- 
ther resented the interest in the mat- 
ter displayed by other townsmen, 
though, probably, he would have been 
equally annoyed had they proved 
themselves indifferent upon such an 
occasion. Mrs. Wynne had clapped 
her hands and raised loud lamenta- 
tions when she heard the news; for 
like most women, she had always 


taken the part of poor Mr. Nol, be- 
cause he was handsome and a scamp, 
and unable to conduct himself like 
other aeegnes men. 

’ 


Not dead, but nearly insensible : the 
huge young man, two hours before 
full of strength and daring, now en- 
tered Tilby, borne slowly by many 
hands. He was conveyed at once to 
his old haunt, the Combely Arms, 
there to await medical -advice, while 
a messenger was despatched with the 
ill news to Larch Grove ; and mean- 
while, David Wynne and his wife 
stationed themselves beside his couch 
with unaffected concern. The reme- 
dies to restore consciousness were 
followed at length by success; and 
young Lipwell recognised Wynne, to 
whom he extended his hand feebly. 

“This has been an unlucky busi- 
ness, David,” he said in a low tone. 
“*T feel that I am sinking fast.” 

“Very unlucky, indeed, Mr. Nol,” 
said Wynne; “but there may be no 
danger after all. These sort of wounds 
ain’t always so bad as they seem.” 

Right well David knew that the 
young man would never leave that 
couch a living man; but what was 
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the use of frightening the poor fellow, 
he thought. 

“T feel as if there was much dan- 

; ; : 
ger myself,” continued Oliver, speak- 
ing feebly ; and then after a pause, 
he added, “Can I trust you, David, 
with a few words in private?” 

“Oh, dear! yes, sir—any words you 
like; you know I’m as close as iron.” 

“Well, let the doctor know I wish 
to speak with you alone.” 

Wynne, thereupon, grew very im- 
portant, requesting Dr. Lawrence and 
his wife to leave the apartment for a 
few minutes, and allow Mr. Lipwell 
and himself to say a few words toge- 
ther in private. They accordingly 
quitted the room, and honourably 
left even the outside lobby, lest stray 
words might reach them there; but 
scarcely had they done so, than a 
waiter, named Matthew Drover, who 
had heard that Wynne and the 
wounded man were about to hold a 
secret conference, stepped noiselessly 
up to the door, ang with ear pressed 
against the keyhole, listened atten- 
tively, and with the keen hearing 
common to serving-men, to any words 
that might be dropped loud enough 
to reach him where he was stationed. 

“We are alone now?’ said Oliver 
Lipwell, looking cautiously round the 
room, while the first flush of fever 
was glowing on his cheek—its first 
flash beaming in his eye. An unna- 
tural strength was accorded to him 
while he spoke. 

“Yes—all safe, sir,” replied Wynne. 

Another pause now. 

“You remember Miss Price, Wynne 
—the governess that was at Larch 
Grove eight years ago?” asked [ip- 
well, making an effort to speak 
calmly. 

“Yes, sir, most certainly,” 
David, feeling rather surprised 
taken aback. 

“T have never yet spoken to you 
of this young lady,” continued 
Oliver; “but my father told. me 
how you were commissioned to see 
that she left England, and that she 
escaped your vigilance, carrying with 
her whatever money my father had 
given to her.” 

“Tt’s a fact, sir,” said Wynne. 

“On your oath, Wynne—on your 
oath, as you know you are speakmg 
to a dying man ?” 

“ As far as I can say to my know- 
ledge, sir.” 


said 
and 
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“On your oath—no hesitation, 
Wynne—you believe that this young 
lady escaped alive from Coyle.” 

“Mr. Nol, surely, sir, you can’t ——” 

“Never mind what I think or mean; 
only answer my questions truthfully. 
Do you consider this young lady to be 
living or dead ?” 

“Not living now, sir—she would 
have been heard of before this, if she 
was, no doubt.” 

“But we have no proof of her 
death ; she may turn up yet.” 

“Never, sir,’ said Wynne, confi- 
dently. “Depend upon it, she'll 
never trouble us more.” 

“ But, I say, there is no certainty 
of her death. Listen, David. I be- 
lieve myself to be dying—I may not live 
even to meet my father; and in case 
of my death, I wish,you to tell him 
from me that Sarah Price was my 
wife—lawfully married in London, at 
St. Mark’s Church.” 

“ Married, sir!” 

“Yes; do not take up my time 
with exclamations. I regretted this 
step bitterly afterwards—knowing 
my father’s great pride—his wish that 
I should marry a person of rank ; yet 
I would have braved his anger and 
confessed the whole truth, had it 
been possible for me to discover what 
had become of her. It sometimes 
struck me, Wynne, that she might 
not, have run away at all—that—that 
she was dead, and that you and my 
father knew it.” 

Wynne shook his head positively, 
never flinching from the wounded 
man’s feverish gaze. 

“Tt’s all a mystery, sir; there’s 
nothing certain in the matter.” 

“Tf I die, Wynne, tell my father 
of my marriage; if I live, you may 
keep it secret.” 

* But, unless the lady turns up, as 
you say, I needn't tell it in any case, 
sir ?” 

“Perhaps not—except for the sake 
of her character.” 

“ Ah, sir, it has all died away about 
the poor lady now—you’d scarce hear 
her mentioned.” 

“T suppose not—what a twinge I 
I felt then ; hand me the water, my 
throat burns !”’ 

Very soon after speaking *thus 
much, and a little more, Lipwell fell 
into a sleep, which ended in a heavy 
stupor, from which he never was 
afterwards roused. By the time his 
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father and step-mother arrived at 
Tilby, he was utterly insensible—and 
on the following afternoon, he ceased 
to breathe. People in the neighbour- 
hood said it was well for his family 
that he had been thus taken away; for 
he was fast running to destruction ; 
since boyhood he had reflected 
neither honour nor credit on the name 
of Lipwell. But his father thought 
differently.’ All his former unkind 
treatment of this unfortunate son 
rose up bitterly to reproach him. 
Never did man grieve more deeply 
than Mr. Lipwell. From the day of 
that large funeral, when long strings 
of tenants flocked to pay tribute 
rather to the living than the dead, 
he was never seen to hold up his head 
asof old. The iron-gray hair became 
rapidly white; the lithe figure,that 
for so many years had defied the hand 
of time, became suddenly stooped. He 
was, indeed, an altered man.” 

His two daughters now assumed a 
greater degree of importance than be- 
fore in the eyes of the neighbourhood 
—the. elder one being regarded as 
heiress of the estates of Larch Grove. 
Mrs. Lipwell also became more active 
than formerly in the management of 
affairs at the Grove—her husband 
having lost much of his activity and 
energy, though he still attended the 
board-daysat the Alms-house with his 
accustomed regularity, and seemed to 
find pleasure in talking to Wynne of 
the past ; but Wynne never told him 
the secret confided to him by Mr. 
Oliver on his death-bed. David was 
a shrewd man, rarely speaking of 
matters unadvisedly to his superiors, 
and gifted with sufficient understand- 
ing to know that the bearer of un- 
welcome tidings is often considered 
responsible for the evil news imparted 
by him. He would let Mr. Lipwell 
grieve for his lost son in peace ; and 
agree with all his sentiments respect- 
ing him—even declaring that it was 
his full belief (which was an untruth) 
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that had he been spared he would 
have been an ornament to hig name. 

He had always thought, he said, 
that there was much of talent and 
sense in Mr. Oliver, only waiting to 
be drawn out by some opportunity. 
Had he got a seat in Parliament, or 
anything of that sort, people would 
have seen how he would have shone. 

“ Indeed, Wynne, I have sometimes 
thought that myself,” said poor Mr. 
Lipwell; “I often think f should 
have acted differently to my son. I 
believe I have altogether been to 
blame myself for all his follies.” 

“Oh, dear, no, Mr. Lipwell. No 
father could have been kinder than 
you were,” resumed Wynne, quickly. 
“You know young men will be young 
men. It’s my belief, it’s all chance 
how they turn out—parents are not 
so responsible as people imagine for 
their children’s good or ill behaviour. 
Why, sir, I’ve known sons that were 
brought up as prim and regular as 
ever you saw tugg out monstrous 
scapegraces.” 

And thus Mr. Lipwell allowed 
Wynne to pour words of honeyed flat- 
tery into his ears—and they were 
sweet to listen to—though he was not 
fool enough to believe them, or even 
to believe that Wynne believed them. 
But, are we not nearly all weak 
enough to be soothed by humbug now 
and then—cajoled out of our senses? 
A fine monument was erected to the 
memory of Oliver Lipwell in the 
quiet little church at Larch Grove. 

here it stood, just facing the Lip- 
well pew; and for a long while the 
— could not bear to look at it; 
but neither Mrs. Lipwell nor her 
daughters minded it particularly, 
except that, during a long sermon, the 
young ladies, perhaps, used to read 
the inscription five or six times over, 
knowing the exact length of time it 
took to do so, and hoping thereby to 
beguile the dreary time. 
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STERNE AND HIS DAY. 


BOOK THE SECOND—(continued.) 


VI. CLD YORK. 


Tue old York city to which Mr. 
Sterne came, over a hundred years 
ago, was not so different from that 
nineteenth century York — rather 
dingy and vococo—at which the ex- 
ress, flying north, halts to dine. It 
1as now a rather decayed and aban- 
doned look, as though the world 
generally were in the habit of taking 
after the pattern of that Northern 
Express, and making it no more than 
a mere city of call. The houses and 
streets seem old enough to be shabby ; 
yet not sufficiently antique to be 
venerable. A sort of commercial air 
takes the place of the old, genteel 
respectability, breaking out in a daz- 
zling show of new shop frontage and 
splendid grocery development. The 
great families—the salt of the coun- 
try—no longer “come in” for the 
season, taking one of those fat, broad- 
shouldered, red-brick houses, with 
an air of comfort, which now stand 
in sorrowful ranks in most country 
towns, but are whirled away south- 
ward by the fatal express. There is no 
season proper ; but at times it flashes 
out with the rare festivity of a ball, 
and the county families pour in fierce- 
ly, the hotels fill, and the old York 
glories live once more. 

Still there are quarters whence the 
sacred bloom of quaint antiquity has 
not yet been brushed away. ‘There 
are the four rustic, crumbling tower 
gates, with their quaint belongings ; 
those “‘ Bars” of “ Micklegate,” and 
other names, by which the city is en- 
tered. Through one or other of which, 
thinks the stranger, who would link 
the present to the past, must have 
entered the Reverend Laurence, in 
his yellow post-chaise, clattering un- 
der the archway—just where the shrill 
scream of the engine close upon the 
left, behind that tottering gabled inn, 
“the Windmill,” wakes him up into 
prosy life. Old prints—very yellow 
and ravelled at the edges—still preach 
to us how quaint and _ picturesque 
were portions of this old York city. 
Very Dutch-like were those scraps 


and patches of old building that grew 
out of the banks, and were washed and 
lime-covered by theriver. The steep, 
hill-shaped bridge, which spanned the 
“Ouze,” with the grim old building 
at one end for the “Great Council 
Chambers,” and a dismal looking 
bastion on the other, and with the 
felons’ jail underneath, looked a sort 
of provincial Rialto. Still flourished, 
too, almost without a soil or speck, 
the glorious York epic, pure and bril- 
liant, the great Minster ; and about 
it all those little, quiet winding streets - 
and lanes, those closes and corners, 
where canons and such holy persons 
most do congregate. Those courts of 
low-roomed, two-storied houses, with 
accommodation in the roof, and brass 
knockers on bright green doors— 
crustacea which are usually found 
adhering to the sides of ecclesiastical 
minsters—seem still enjoying a mild 
and dispiriting flavour of antiquity. 
But in these days of young Mr. 
Sterne’s arrival, the old cathedral 
town was very gay. At the proper 
seasons of the year it overflowed with 
the county families, and the ecclesias- 
tical gentlemen and their ladies, con™ 
nected with the cathedral society. 
Specially, when the York races came 
round, and the theatrical season set 
in, and high military authorities ar- 
rived, the elements for pleasant society 
could not have been wanting. For, 
“The ladies of York” —says one who 
had often seen brilliant files of them, 
filling the box-tiers, while he was 
playing the Minor, and ‘ giving tea’ 
to very ‘ genteel houses ’—* without 
any compliment, have a grace, a man- 
ner, a decorum not often met with out 
of the metropolis (Bath excepted), for 
York certainly boasts a pre-eminence, 
when the boxes on public weeks are 
crowded, that dazzles the eyes of 
stranger. And no wonder, for as 
London and Bath calls the choicest 
beauties from the three kingdoms, so 
does ancient York city at times allure 
them from Hull, Leeds, Doncaster, 
Wakefield, Pontefract, and every part* 
of that noble, spacious, and rich coun- 
try. And Iam free to declare, that 
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the ladies of York (in my judgment) 
never show themselves to such advan- 
tage as when they fill the boxes of 
the York theatre.”* These entertain- 
ments did not lack the patronage of 
“ Colonel Thornton,” Commandant of 
the York Militia, who, with the officers 
of that distinguished corps, would 
“bespeak a play,” and the scarlet 
uniforins would cluster thickly in the 
boxes to see “Love & la Mode,” and 
the “Mayor of Garrett.” But there 
were yet grander nights, when His 
Royal Highness the Duke of York 
would come that way, and honour 
the theatre with a “Command.” On 
such nights the narrow approaches 
would be blocked with the chairs of 
fashionable ladies, and flaming links; 
a piece of magnificence which excited 
the incredulity and derisive merri- 
ment of the more fashionable ladies 
in London, who doubted if a mere 
provincial town could be so forward 
inthe refinement.t Indeed the popu- 
lar London estimation of this city was 
far from complimentary; it being 
customary with angry menials, wish- 
ing each other evil, to bid them “go 
to York,” instead of that more final 
place of torment which modern cus- 
tom inclines to. 

On a sort of winding promenade, 
along the river, was the York Haute 
Volée, seen to cluster thick, finding 
air, exercise, and amusement. And 
there is to be’seen in the delightfully 
garrulous bibliographical rambles of 
Doctor Dibdin—prince of book epi- 
cures—a contemporaneous sketch of 
this diversion. We can see the ladies 
tripping along, in hats and Pom- 
padour dresses, while the dandies and 
macaronies attend on them with a 
sort of simpering air. Behind, a burly 
ecclesiastic, in bands and flowing 
gown, and wig of fulled bottom, typi- 
fies the necessary presence of the 
clerical element in all Yorkshire fes- 
tivity. 

In York, to this hour, the traveller 
may be driven to the “ George” —a good 
house of entertainment — pervaded 
through and through by a fine ripe 
flavour of antiquity, whose walls are 
a little dislocated, and lean like the 
famous tower. Here are, no doubt, 


* “Memoirs of Tate Wilkinson,” vol. ii., p. 


+ “Tate Wilkinson,” vol. iii., p. 152. 


t See a characteristic print in Dibdin’s Tour. 


preserved the sound old traditions 
as to charges, port, and wax-lights ; 
and though the rooms are gloomy, 
and about as lofty as the saloon of a 
steamer, it enjoys a steady popularity 
with the squires. The grander Babel 
Inn, at the railway, has a new world 
population of its own. 

* The “George” was flourishing, and 
held out its loyal sign when Mr, 
Sterne drove into York. And at the 
next election of that city, succeeding 
the memorable contest of ’34, when 
Sir Lister Kaye was returned, Mr. 
Thompson’s committee, on the Whig 
interest, held their sittings at the 
“Loyal George Inn.” And though 
there wasan inn known as “ Howard’s, 
late Ringrove’s,” yet, from the fact 
of his political uncle’s having presid- 
ed over meetings at the former estab- 
lishment, it is very likely that young 
Mr. Sterne, the nephew, favoured it 
with his patronage. 

The animosity of the election feuds 
had not been laid when he arrived 
No doubt his political uncle turned 
the new deacon’s gifts to some profit ; 
for there was a reward to come pre- 
sently, almost as soon as he was or- 
dained, and it was not likely that so 
shrewd and busy an intriguer would 
distribute his blessings except upon 
strict commercial principles. On 
these grounds it is almost certain 
that he must have been stopping with 
his uncle while at York ; for to such 
a busy agitator, a young man of good 
address, and with that air of the world 
and address which Mr. Sterne always 
possessed, would be highly useful. 


Vil. “THE SEASON’ AT YORK, 


SqutrE Richard Sterne the second 
—the hospitable entertainer of Lieu- 
tenant Roger—the subscriber to 
Shakspeare, and husband of two wives, 
was now laid in his family vault. 
He died early in the October of the 
year that Laurence was sent to the 
university, leaving it a little doubtful 
whether it was he himself, or his suc- 
cessor that became “a father” to 
Laurence, and bountifully “sent” him 
to the university. However, it is 


plain that “my cousin Sterne of 
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Elvington,” in its strict sense, Squire 
Richard the third, is responsible for 
the charges of the years succeedin 
at the university. Great changes ha 
taken place on that demise, and two 
distinct groups of children by differ- 
ent wives were left without a father: 
young Richard—now the new squire 
—twenty-five years of age, and his 
sister Mary, by the first; and by 
the second, Dorothy —a_bloom- 
ing young woman of twenty-five— 
Frances and Timotiiy, children of six- 
teen and eleven years old respectively. 
The disposition, however, made by 
Squire Richard was very equitable :— 
Elvington was to remain with the 
senior branch ; and Woodhouse, his 
other mansion, and estate of Wood- 
house, was to pass to Timothy, as 
representative of the junior line. 

3etween Woodhouse and Elvington 
stretched nearly fifty.miles of coun- 
try. It lay close to the great manu- 
facturing town of Halifax, charm- 
ingly situated in the valley of the 
grand Yorkshire river of the Calder. 
On the hill opposite is to be still seen 
a quaint and venerable manor, known 
as Benroyd, a bit of reduced gentility, 
with decayed tokens of better case, 
but now degraded into a farm-house. 
Here, too, is a huge corn-mill, 
known to the neighbours as “ Sterne’s 
Mill.” For the Sternes are now at 
Woodhouse, in the old house, sur- 
rounded with family pictures, and 
family papers and relics, which they 
have been eager in putting at the ser- 
vice of one who would speak for their 
famous ancestor, which old mansion 
still shows the ancient date of its 
erection, A.D. 1595.* But Elvington, 
unhappily, no longer remains in the 
family. It came to Richard, son to 
Laurence’s cousin (in the strict sense), 
and by him was sold. He married a 
Miss Waine, of Beverly, and dying 
childless in the year 1791, at the age 
of fifty-one, that branch became ex- 
tinct. 

These alliances and connexions 
must have fructified in so many 
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social advantages for Laurence. His 
cousin Dorothy was presently to 
marry Mr. William Lister, of Horton 
Hall, close to Bradford, a gentleman 
of good station and some political 
importance. A good match—as, in- 
deed, all the Sternes were in the 
habit of making, with the exception 
of poor Lieutenant Roger’s improvi- 
dent branch. Later on, in ’58, when 
Mr. Bonnell Thornton is standing for 
the city of York, Lord Rockingham 
—not yet Prime Minister, but gifted 
with the most fascinating manners 
and disposition,—writes from York to 
beg that “ Mr. Lister will secure for 
his friend Mr. Thornton” all the 
votes of such freemen as might be in 
his neighbourhood. Nearly as good 
an alliance, but in a civic direction, 
was that of his cousin Frances, Mrs. 
Lister’s sister, to Mr. Jeremiah Raw- 
son, an alderman of Bradford, and 
who had well-nigh reached to the 
lories of the civic chair. She and 
ner husband lived in great state at 
their manor-house in Bradford for a 
— of the year, then came to 
fork, like other families of con- 
sideration, for the winter gaieties. 
This lady could have told to any hale 
old gentleman of our time many things 
concerning her cousin Laurence, for 
she was to be seen in the year 1801, a 
forgotten relic left behind by the past 
century, and of the ripe age of eighty- 
six. Some picturesque memories of 
her clung to the old manor-house at 
Bradford ; and she is spoken of there, 
like a beruffed old picture, as “ Ma- 
dame Rawson.” 

Another cousin, Mary, was Mrs. 
Pulleyne of Burley Hall, in the Brad- 
ford district, also destined to become 
anoctogenarian. Theyalsocame upto 
York for the season. Mr. Pulleyne, 
whose name has a fresh old English 
ring, was a person of note among the 
squirearchy ; and seems to have en- 
joyed or suffered the reputation of 
being the Daniel Lambert of his 
county, for he was said to have 
weighed over twenty stone,—a dis- 


* It is impossible to acknowledge in sufficiently adequate terms the assistance I have re- 
ceived from Francis Rawdon Carroll, Esq., of Thorp Arch, Yorkshire, one of the representatives 
of the Sternes. Every one familiar with the labours of biographical inquiry will know how 
much rests with the family of the subject of the memoir, and what an influence on.the 


work, for better or worse, has the disposition of that family. 


It need only be said, that 


the aid so kindly given by this gentleman is both full and valuable, and will make 


itself felt in every portion of the narrative. 
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ualifying weight for the York Hunt. 
turning over the treasures of old 
storerooms at Woodhouse, where are 
laid up the brass-studded chests, and 
other antiquities, we come upon the 
nuptial waistcoat of this gentleman, 
stupendous in its amplitude, and still 
dazzling with its golden embroidery. 
Here, too, is a mass of yellow lace 
and rich decoration, somewhat faded, 
which was the bridal garment of Mrs. 
Pulleyne, and represented a costly 
outlay. Coming on such relics as 
these, we almost look for a mouldy 
bride-cake, and a decayed marriage- 
feast, with which the mice have been 
busy, and a ghostly Miss Havisham, 
sitting up in spectral splendour. Did 
Laurence ever stumble here on the old 
archiepiscopal trunk, dust-covered and 
mildewed, with its brass nails fixed 
into the shape of “R. E.” (Richard 
Ebor.), which is still in the attics at 
Woodhouse? Yet, how more = 
cious still would be my Uncle Toby's 
“ Campaigning Trunk ?” 

Every December the Pulleyne fa- 
mily set forth from Burley Hall for 
the grand annual migration to York ; 
not without a certain state, and air of 
Grand Seigneur ; for the Burley lands 
had come to the Pulleynes from the 
old Fairfax family ; and there was 
hanging on the walls a picture of the 
stern old General Fairfax ; and in 
their armoury were swords, Andrea 
Ferraras, with which the grim Crom- 
wellian had smote the Royalist tribe of 
Ahab. Of such curiously hostile tra- 
ditions was this (Sterne) family the 
centre—the notorious soldier of the 
Protector, as well as the archbi- 
shop who had attended Laud to the 
scaffold, and melted down the Cam- 
bridge plate for the royal martyr. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that 
the Sterne family, when this repub- 
lican alliance was proposed, should 
have stoutly set their faces against it ; 
and the tradition is still kept alive of 
this vehement a, triumph- 
antly overcome, like all opposition in 
matters nuptial. 

We can almost travel in this stately 
progress as they make their two days’ 
journey, with four family horses, 
from Burley to York, halting for the 
night at Collingham, passing by Hare- 
wood Castle, through some of the pret- 
tiest Yorkshire country. The order 


of their stages, and the cost of posts, 
and other charges (“turnpike, 2s. 6d.”) 
may be still read in a memorandum- 
book kept by that careful lady, Mrs. 
Pulleyne. Then they took their place 
with distinction in the Faubourg St. 
Germain of York, and usually stayed 
until the first week of June. 

When young Timothy, the heir of 
Woodhouse, grew up he married one 
Miss Wigglesworth, whose name 
sounds inharmonious after the more 
melodious ring of the Listers and 
Pulleynes, which his relation had 
brought into the family. Wiggles- 
worth sounds in asort of factory key. 
She had been most likely selected for 
the sort of charms that found favour 
with Tony Lumpkin, for young 
Timothy was of the spendthrift 
roistering order, and scattered the 
gatherings of his long minority in 
royal fashion. He took to racing ; 
and we hear of a famous horse of his 
known as “Candlebark,” conspicuous 
at York and Doncaster. “ Candle- 
bark,” and other extravagances, soon 
swept away large portions of the 
Woodhouse property ; and before all 
was gone his career was suddenly cut 


short at the age of agg, Him 
cI 


Laurence must have known, and 
would have relished his company. 
His portrait now hangs upon the 
walls at Woodhouse. 

Another of Laurence’s aunts, who 
had married the Rev. Mr. Fairfax of 
Lincolnshire, fortified the family by a 
sort of connexion with the titled 
house of that name; and the little 
piece of preferment which was to 
drop in to Mr. Sterne by his wife’s 
interest, ‘turns out to have been in 
the gift of Lord Fairfax, who might 
not have been indisposed to assist 
his new ecclesiastical relation: an- 
other Yorkshire family too, to swell 
the gathering during the York car- 
nival. And most curious of all, just 
two years after the stamping out of 
that ’45 insurrection, there was Gene- 
ral Roger Handasyd, the original 
colonel of Lieutenant Roger, now sit- 
ting for the borough of Scarborough. 
He had no very long tenure, no longer 
than seven years; but he must have 
encountered the son of his old officer, 
who took many a flying visit to Scar- 
borough, and who all his life found 
excellent company in soldiers. 


— et Obed 
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VIII. MR. STERNE’S FIRST LOVE. 


HERE were sufficient inducements to 
draw a gay young ecclesiastic to this 
northern capital. Neither could he be 
in difficulty for accommodation or 
lodging, for there was the house of his 
uncle, Mr. Precentor, in the Minster 
Yard, a bachelor establishment ; and 
above all, there was to be found up 
in Castlegate the old mansion of the 
Sternes, whither came Richard Sterne, 
Esq., also for the carnival. It would 
go hard with Laurence if the generous 
host of Elvington could not make 
him out aroom at Castlegate. How- 
ever Mr. Sterne may have diverted 
himself here, whether he frequented 
the little theatre, or the “ Assembly 
Rooms,” whither the ladies were car- 
ried in their chairs, he is destined to 
meet there ofle who will exercise 
some influence over his future life. 
With him the change to the Grand 
Duality, inevitable in the case of 
clergymen, was to be accomplished 
early. Some chance had brought a 
young Staffordshire lady to York, 
with whom Mr. Sterne becomes pre- 
sently acquainted. Her name was 
Lumley, and she came “of a good 
family in Staffordshire.” It is likely 
too, that she was some way connected 
with a York family of the name, 
which would account, too, for her 
visit to that city ; for Thoresby, in 
his curiously-minute diary, sets down 
how he travelled one day into York to 
see “my cousin Lumley.” There were 
Lumleys, too, Earls of Scarborough. 
Did Mr. Sterne meet her at those 
famous York races, whicl™were said 
to draw strangers from all parts ; or 
was it at those “ Assembly Rooms,” 
that place of fashionable resort which 
recals the faded glories of the “ Waux- 
hall” at Spa, whose tarnished and 
rococo splendours are alive with me- 
mories of kings and prince? One who 
saw the York “ Assembly House,”— 
which was “ principally built for the 
evening entertainment of the nebility 
and gentry that reside in the city and 
the parts adjacent,” when Mr. Sterne 
was there,—describes it enthusiasti- 
cally “as a very grand and spacious 
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building, designed in the Italian taste 
by the Earl of apeom. comgl Most 
rare and acceptable are these glimpses 
of the old social joys of our ancestors. 
We can conceive Mr. Sterne leading 
Miss Lumley of Staffordshire, up 
that stately ‘“‘Egyptian Hall, 123 feet 
in length, and about 40 feet in breadth 
and height,” which was allowed “ to 
be inferior to no room in the king- 
dom, the Banquetting House at White- 
hall alone excepted.” Or he might 
have seen her afar off in that “ com- 
mon ball-room,” which was 66 feet in 
length, or in those “ other commo- 
dious rooms which are set apart for 
either cards or tea.” These old 
courtly splendours are now fatally 
dimmed. 

In this gay town then, we see the 
figure of this Staffordshire lady, who 
was to furnish Mr. Sterne with the 
first of that train of sentimental pas- 
sions which were to become almost 
constitutional with him. Her Chris- 
tian name would seem to have been 
Lydia, both from the circumstance of 
her daughter being so called, and 
from Mr. Sterne’s addressing her in 
his tender correspondence as “My 
L.”* A careless and affectionate 
“Dear Bess,” just slipped in at the 
close of a letter, is the only occasion 
on which Mr. Sterne mentions her 
Christian name. Unless, therefore, 
“My L.” be accepted for the 
Scotch diminutive “ Lizzie” it must 
stand for Lumley; or choosing an- 
other ®lution, that “Dear Bess” 
may be only a pet name, and have no 
relation whatever with the Christian 
name. Lydia, therefore, would on 
the whole seem the most reasonable 
interpretation. She is said to have 
had “a fine voice,” with “a good taste 
in music,” which alone would have 
made her very acceptable to him, for, 
as will be seen later, he was a pas- 
sionate worshipper of that science. 
Of her looks nothing can be known 
or traced, all bloom and colour hav- 
ing faded out beyond recovery, like 
the face of one of Sir Joshua’s beau- 
ties. It is likely that she was more 
interesting than beautiful, which 
was destined to be the type of all 
Mr. Sterne’s heroines. Looking at 


* “My Lumley” would have been a correct and old-fashioned style of address; but 
we find in the letters the phrase, “Poor L.’s heart,” which, supposing it to stand for 


Lumley, would be too blunt an address. 
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the picture of Lydia, her daughter, 
and attempting to trace the mother’s 
features there, is but a poor guide; 
for we see but a feminine reproduc- 
tion, much softened and spiritualized, 
of the father’s face, with that lurking 
humour and Voltairean sarcasm, 
toned down into espieglerie. 

It does not appear very distinctly in 
what precise year Mr. Sterne became 
acquainted with her, but it seems most 

robable shortly after his coming to 

ork. It must be placed nearly as far 
back as that date, as their intimacy 
was spread over a good many years. 
For “at York I became acquainted 
with your mother, and courted her 
for two years ;” then there was the 
Stafford visit, which must have been 
of some length, for he “ wrote to her 
often ;’ then follows the period of 
her return, when she fell ill of a 
lingering malady, slow of cure, and 
when, finally, “it pleased God that 
she recovered, and I married her in 
1741.” For this acquaintance, and 
two years’ courtship, and Stafford- 
shire absence, and sickness, and con- 
valescence, a period of three or four 
years is necessary. They would seem 
to have been much thrown together, 
and their intimacy ripened into a 
very deep and sentimental attach- 
ment. € was now, indeed, to suffer 
all the torments of a “delicate dis- 
tress,” —much in fashion in these days, 
—and to be “ smitten,’—as he is to 
write of another “affair,” scarcely so 
justifiable,—“ with the tender@&t pas- 
sion that human wight ever under- 
went.” It may be doubted if Mr. 
Sterne was ever to undergo such suf- 
ferings hereafter, now that the bloom 
was on the rye, and his years but five- 
and-twenty. And those delicate sen- 
timental fibres, which he often alludes 
to afterwards, by too constant usage 
get sadly worn. <A succession of the 
‘tenderest passions that human wight 
ever underwent” deadens the heart 
of the special human wightsoaffected. 

This particular Lumley “ grande 
passion” was honest, ardent, sincere, 
exaggerated, and, possibly, a little 
ridiculous. It almost seems to anti- 
cipate the amatory embarrassments 
of Werther and his Charlotte. But 
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the age itself, it must be recollected, 
was fast drifting into that gentle 
current of tearful sensibility which 
kept possession of all fine ladies and 
gentlemen until the very end of the 
century. This sympathizing anatomy 
of the affections, and careful dissec- 
tion of all emotions of the heart, was 
to become a luxury of life, and to find 
its latest development in the comical 
sorrows of a Lady Betty in “False 
Delicacy,”’* and the more gentlemanly 
agonies of Mr. Edgar Mandlebert. 
“Now was he to find out, let your 
reverences and worships say what 
you will of it,” that love was certainly, 
at least alphabetically speaking, “one 
of the most A-gitating, B-ewitching, 
C-onfounded, D-evilish affairs of life, 
the most E-xtravagant, F-utilious, 
G-alligaskinish, H-andy-d-andyish, 
and L-yrical of all human passions ;” 
with many more drawbacks, falling 
into regular alphabetical order. These 
torments, in the days of poor Miss 
Lumley’s “tyranny,’—for it was a 
recognised part of the charms of a 
“mistress” to be “cruel” and tyran- 
nical, and even “ brutal,” in the treat- 
ment of their slaves,—would scarcely 
have been dealt with so playfully, or 
hidden under such sportive conceits. 
Familiarity, and many’scars, taught 
him at last to bear his sufferings with 
a happy unconcern. It must be said 
that he had no idea that the incidents 
of his grand passion were to be laid 
before the profane eyes of the public, 
which they were, nearly forty years 
afterwards by the injudicious par- 
tiality of hisdaughter. “In justice,” 
she says, ppinging her father’s love- 
letters befre the world, with this 
odd prologue, “in justice to Mr. 
Sterne’s delicate feelings, I must here 
publish the following letters to Mrs. 
Sterne before he married her, when 
she was in Staffordshire. A good 
heart breathes in every line of them.” 
The common faith in Mr. Sterne’s 
“delicate feelings” was almost too 
well established to need such confirma- 
tion; so that “must” is really to be 
translated by pecuniary straits which 
were yet not so desperate as to have 
suffered by the omission of these four 
documents. 





* See Mr. Forster’s amusing analysis of this comedy, in his inimitable Life of Gold- 
smith. A work which has not only exhausted its subject, but left little to be said about 


any literary figure of Goldsmith’s age, 
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For nearly three years the affair 
was in progress. ‘hese were the 
days of Mr. Sterne’s constancy. The 
intimacy of the lovers was fostered 
by the tender aid and sympathy ofa 
true confidante necessary inall affaires 
du ceur. This lady, who someway 
recalls the gloomy mediatrix be- 
tween Dora and David Copperfield, 
is unhappily only known to us as 
“the good Miss S——.” But she 
seems to have done true and faithful 
service as mourner and consoler. It 
is impossible not to smile over the 
despair and anguish which waited on 
the various stages of this attachment ; 
and over which Mr. Sterne himself, 
though he often “ praised God for his 
sensibility,” might have afterwards 
been merry enough. 

He had a sort of rustic retreat 
outside York, “‘a little sungilt cottage 
on the side of a romantic hill,” to 
which they had given the fanciful 
name of “D’Estella.” It seems to 
have been decorated with an abund- 
ant growth of “roses and jessamines,” 
and was on the whole a very sweet 
place of resort for people in the state 
of mind the lovers then were. Miss 
Lumley had “lodgings” in York, 
where it would appear as though she 
resided by herself,and used to give little 
“quiet and sentimental repasts” to 
Mr. Sterne. “ Fariny,” was the par- 
lour maid of the lodgings, who used 
to wait at the quiet and sentimental 
repast ; andshe, with poor Miss S . 
unknown to posterity, makes up the 
quartette of actors in the lovesick 
little piece. 


IX, THE SORROWS OF A YORKSHIRE WERTHER. 


For two years it went on. They 
were as “merry and as innocent as 
our first parents in Paradise, before 
the arch-fiend entered that undescrib- 
able scene.” Theroses and jessamines 
of D’ Estella were to bloom perennially, 
when suddenly it went forth that 
“My L ”” must return forthwith 
to Staffordshire. She must return 
to her sister, then or afterwards 
married to “the Rev. Botham, 
rector of Abany,in Surrey,and Ealing, 
in Middlesex.” The despair and an- 
guish resulting in this step, would 
appear to have been extraordinary 
and quite exceptional. Was this lady, 
wife of the “Rev. —— Botham,” 
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indisposed to countenance the further 
progress of the attachment, and about 
to play in a mitigated shape the part 
of “arch-fiend,” and enter “upon 
that undescribable scene.” From 
whatever cause the old well worn 
saw about the invariably ill-macada- 
mized roads over which love must 
travel, was to be once more happily 
substantiated ; and from being “as 
merry and as innocent as our first 
parents,” they are on a sudden reduced 
to the depths of an unutterable 
anguish. 

The way in which his emotions 
affected Mr. Sterne, if his own account 
be not exaggerated, was a little 
serious. Miss Lumley came out to 
“Estella,” to have one last look at 
that enchanting retreat ; and as soon 
as she had retired and the last fare- 
wells exchanged, he “‘ took to his bed, 
worn out by fevers of all kinds.” 
Miss § , the sympathising con- 
fidante, “ from the forebodings of the 
best of hearts,” was happily not far 
away ; and seeing him in this alarm- 
ing condition, wisely and prudently 
insisted on his making an effort and 
getting up and coming to her house. 
And yet, perhaps, this step, though 
well meant, was not so judicious at 
this moment, if her presence had 
that curious and dangerous effect 
on Mr. Sterne’s feelings, which he 
embodies in a very natural question 
to his “‘ charmer,” viz. :—“ What can 
be theygguse, my dear L., that I 
never e been able to see the face 
of this mutual friend, but I feel my- 
self rent in pieces?” He was in- 
duced to stay with her an hour, 
during which “ short space,” he would 
seem to have grown almost hysterical, 
for he “burst into tears a dozen 
different times,’ and was visited 
“with affectionate gusts of passion.” 
In this critical state, it may have 
flashed upon “ Miss § »” that her 
presence might indeed be accountable 
for the dangerous symptoms Mr. 
Sterne testified to its having upon 
him, for she was presently “con- 
strained to leave theroom and sympa- 
thise in her dressing-room.” Which 
delicious expressions stands for a 
whole world of Rosa Matilda’s dis- 
tresses and sentimental associations, 
as embodied in whole shelves of 
romantic novels. 

She returns, however, shortl¥, and 
thus addresses the agitated lover 3 —*T 
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have been weeping for you both, said 
she, in a tone of the sweetest pity, for 
poor L.’sheart I have long known it ;” 
and proceeds to administer other fa- 
vourite topics of consolation of the tra- 
ditionalsort. Comforted, yet not cured, 
Mr. Sterne could only “answer her with 
a kind lookanda heavy sigh,” and then 
withdrew to the absent Miss Lumley’s 
lodgings, for he had found a sort of 
dismal relief in promptly hiring them 
.on her departure. “Fanny,” how- 
ever, a maid of delicate mind, was in 
the secret of his state, and had 
prepared a little supper. (“She is all 
attention to me.”) But he could only 
“sit over it with tears. A bitter 
sauce, my L——-, but I could eat it 
with no other.’ The memory of 
“the quiet and sentimental repasts,” 
rose up before him. The moment 
she “began to spread the little table,” 
his heart “fainted within” him. 
“One solitary plate, one knife, one 
fork, one glass!” adds Mr. Sterne, in 
despair, taking an inventory of the 
table furniture. “I gave a thousand 

enetrating looks at the chair thou 
hadst so often graced, then laid down 
my knife and fork, and took out my 
handkerchief and clapped it across 
my face and wept like a child. I do 
so this very moment, my L., for 
as I take up my pen my poor pulse 
quickens, my pale face glows, and 
tears are trickling down upon the 

aper, as I trace the word L.” 
Ten Mr. Sterne, a little,artfully, 
brings “Fanny” upon ti scene, 
“who contrives every day bringing 
in the name of L. Fanny had a 
true woman’s interest inthe business ; 
and besides, we may be sure, was 
devoted to the interests of her late 
lodger. Oddly enough then, Mr. 
Sterne begins to tell a number of 
personal matters that “Fanny” had 
remarked in him, or mentioned to 
him. How “she told me last night, 
upon giving me some hartshorn 
(how skilful this stroke), she had 
observed my illness began on the very 
day of your departure for S——; that 
I had never held up my head, had 
seldom or scarce ever smiled, had fled 
from all society; that she verily 
believed I was broken, for she 
had never entered the room, or 
passed by the door, but she heard 
me sigh heavily ; that I never eat or 
slept 6r took pleasure in anything as 
before. Disastrous state, and most 
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comforting tidings for his absent mis- 
tress! Yet Mr. Sterne, who knew 
how to perform on that difficult in- 
strument, woman’s heart, with toler- 
able skill, felt that a little satisfied 
vanity would predominate over sym- 
pathy with his sufferings. Still,if it 
were to bring such torments, such 
excessive “ sensibility,” was rather to 
be deprecated as a gift. 

There is something almost comic 
in certain touches of those pictures of 
distress. Still, this sort of naive sim- 
plicity proves their genuineness and 
sincerity. Later on, Mr. Sterne will 
be more careful in his style, and per- 
haps less natural. 

On the next occasion that Mr. 
Sterne has to write, he is more tem- 
perate in style. There is evidence 
of improved digestion and sounder 
slumbers. He has committed some 
little transgression, omitted writing— 
a grave and serious offence in the 
Criminal Code of Love—and he feels 
an uneasy presentiment that “My 

has lodged an _ indictment 
against me in the High Court of 
Friendship.” He begs forgiveness, 
and yet deprecates it, for “a too 
easy pardon sometimes occasions a 
repetition of the same fault.” Then 
the popular air in the Beggar’s Opera, 
insensibly crossing his mind (for he 
was an ardent musician), he alludes 
to what “the miser says,’ when he 
would justify his avaricious dealings. 
He also tells her what “the libertine 
says,’ and likewise what “the game- 
ster,” and “knave of every profession” 
is in the habit of saying to cloak their 
respective iniquities. Finally, the 
“female coquette triumphs in tor- 
menting her inamorato, for fear after 
marriage he should not pity her.” 
Was this pointed at “My L.” who 
does indeed appear to have behaved 
through the business with an ac- 
countable coquetry. 

In this document are some apoth- 
egms and moral maxims laid down 
with approbation, which Mr. Sterne 
later abandoned. Ist, “It is a com- 
mon observation, and, perhaps, too 
true, that married people seldom ex- 
tend their regards beyond their own 
fireside ;” and 2nd, “Crowded towns 
and busy societies may delight the 
unthinking and the gay, but solitude 
is the best nurse of wisdom.” Before 
many years were gone, and that 
famous polyanthus, which was to 
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“blow in December” in one of these 
very letters, “sheltered” by “a 
friendly wall from the biting wind,” 
had faded * away, malicious tongues 
were to whisper at “Arthur’s” and 
other fashionable places, that it was 
“too true” that the regards of one 
married person, at least, were but 
rarely extended to his own fireside ; 
and that for the society of “the best 
nurse of wisdom” he had shown a 
decided aversion. 

It was winter in Staffordshire when 
this note reached “My L.,” and in 
his mind’s eye he could see his 
“contemplative girl” in the garden 
watching the gradual approaches of 
spring. “He sees Flora and Pomona 

walking with her, as well as all “the 
feathered race” in attendance. Still, 
notwithstanding such companion- 
ship, he invites her to return— 

“return—return—the birds of York- 
shire will tune their pipes as melo- 
diously as those of Staffordshire.” 

In the next letter “My L.” is 
about leaving Staffordshire, and may 
ossibly come in a York direction. 

e has again trespassed in some 
shape, but is sure of being forgiven 
when he mentions the excuse. He 
had lost a dear and valued friend by 
“a sad accident;” and, “what 2s 
worse,” adds Mr. Sterne, oddly 
enough, “he has left a widow and 
five young children.” He then fan- 
cies her natural regret at quitting 
her residence. “I think I see you 
looking twenty times a day at the 
house, almost counting every brick 
and pane of glass. O happy modi fi- 
cation of matter.’ Another of those 
amusing and unconsciously burlesqued 
gushes of sentiment over which he 
would have himself made merry in 
later more sober moments. As was 
before remarked, these little bits of 
matters are only symptoms of an 
earnest, eager, and sincere affection, 
which was only anxious to express 
itself as fervently as language would 
permit. We must only sympathise 
a little with his Wertherian troubles. 
For, “O!” says Tristram, “there is 
a sweet era in the life of man when 
(the brain being tender, fibrillous, 
and more like pap than anything 
else), a story read of two fond lovers 
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separated from each other by cruel 
parents and by still more cruel 
destiny . . there is a soft era 
in every gentle mortal’s life, where 
such a story gives more pabulum tothe 
brain than all the frusts and crusts 
and rusts of antiquity, which travel- 
lers can cook up for it.” And then 
having forgotten these old love- 
letters, of nearly thirty years ago 
lying tied with pink ribbon, sacre 

to the memory of his York days, in 
Mrs. Sterne’s cabinet, he begins forth- 
with to ridicule this comic and in- 
flated notion. of conducting a grand 
passion. How merry can he be 
with Amandus and Amanda. “He, 
taken prisoner by the Turks; she, 
Amanda, all the time wandering 
barefoot, with dishevelled hair, over 
rocks and mountains, inquiring for 
Amandus! Amandus! Amandus! 
making every hill and valley echo 
back his name.” 

Still this wooing does not advance, 
cannot be moved forwards on any 
terms. In these letters the lover 
alludes to “distrusts” and doubts; 
and that departure for Staffordshire 
when the temperature of their inti- 
macy had reached so warm a cha- 
racter, makes us suspect a feeble- 
ness and uncertainty in the lady’s dis- 
position. And Mr. Sterne telling 
the story to his daughter a few 
months before his death, a story 
which for children has always such 
a curigus interest, hints at some 
such Uncertain behaviour on her 
part. “She owned she liked me,” 
he says, “and thought herself not 
rich enough, or me too poor * 

I believe she was partially deter- 
mined to have me, but would not 
say so.” And even “the good Miss 
S.,” when consoling the abandoned 
in his first burst of despair, testifies 
to the same view; “for poor L.’s 
heart I have long known it: her 
anguish is as sharp as yours, her 
heart as tender, her constancy as 
great, her virtues as heroic.” (It is 
Mr. Sterne who repeats this). “Heaven 
brought you not together to be tor- 
mented.” She was naturally sur- 
prised that with such favourable 
dispositions on both sides, there 
should be any hesitation or difficulties. 


* This is the flower the author of the English Humorists has been so merry with. 
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Xx. THE NEW VICAR OF SUTTON. 


In the heart, then, of these em- 
barrassments, while Miss Lumley is 
away, Mr. Sterne becomes the Rev- 
erend Laurence Sterne, having jour- 
neyed to Chester, as we have seen, 
in the August of 1738, to be ordained. 
Nor does his political uncle, fighting 
Jacques, LL.D., leave him long with- 
out suitable provision to support his 
new dignity. He is ordained on the 
twentieth, and on the twenty-fifth is 
inducted into. the vicarage of Sutton- 
on-the-Forest, a pastoral and me- 
lodious cure, suggestive of simplicity 
and rural innocence, such too as we 
would wish the Vicar of Wakefield 
promoted to. It was in the gift of 
the Archbishop (Blackburn), and 
from him the sound Whig Arch- 
deacon had obtained it for his 
nephew. It was not a very satis- 
fying morsel of preferment, yet 
would do well to start a young cler- 
gyman, until something more sub- 
stantial came. His courtship stops 
still a while here. He is‘at his new 
living, and has entered on a fresh 
road of life. Everything bids fair 
for success. Many things have con- 
spired to insure certain preferment; 
name, relation, good interest, and 
politics. Let him but live steadily, 
respect those artificial restraints of 
society, speak with reverence of the 
established Mumbo Jumbos of so- 
ciety, affect a correct clericaMmanner, 
and it was not so improbable but that 
in the “hail-storm of mitres,” one 
would come tumbling on his head. 
The forest from which Sutton took 
its musical name was known as the 
Galtrees, which stretched, in Mr. 
Sterne’s day at least, all the way to 
York. A-sort of wild wood “in some 
laces,” says a contemporary guide- 
Souk, * “thick and shady, with 
spreading trees; in others it is flat, 
wet, and boggy. It is only famous 
for a great horse-race, where the 
prize for the horse that wins is a lit- 
tle golden bell.” More encouraging 
news for the new incumbent was, 
“how great the resort of people 
there is to these races from all parts, 
and what great wagers are laid.” 
This will vary the monotony of the 
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lonely parsonage on the edge of the 
dismal forest. He is to live here 
nearly twenty years, yet he will 
never be very fond of it. Of an- 
other spot he says, “a sweet retire- 
ment in comparison with Sutton.” 

Here he is now to be established, 

yet, not wholly banished ; something 
yet remains to be done before he can 
be finally settled. In July, 1740, he 
is at Cambridge, taking his Master’s 
Degree. In the same year, the bold 
ecclesiastical Free Lance, “ Jacques, 
LL.D.,” strikes again for him. One 
of the twenty-eight prebends of York 
cathedral becomes vacant, and suit- 
able pressure is again brought to 
bear on the Archbishop. The ap- 
pointments are not very sumptuous ; 
“ Givendale,” runs the style and 
titles of the new preferment, “ coh- 
tains the Manor of Givendale, Hamlet 
or Vill, near Pocklington, With the 
lands in Millington,” worth ten pounds 
two and sixpence a-year. But there 
are rooms in the quaint old ecclesi- 
astical quarter, near the Archbishop’s 
Palace, and a fluctuating increase of 
income from defaulting prebends 
who have outstayed their leave, and 
must be heavily fined. Besides, it is 
a first rung upon the grand ladder 
of cathedral preferment, where there 
is an ascending row of canonries, 
deaneries, and still more splendid of- 
fices. It is a new shape of life for 
him. 

He has now an official recognised 
osition in the city, where before 
1e had been but a loose wandering 

atom, wholly unattached. He is 
clothed with a certain dignity, and 
stands out from the unaccredited 
mass clothed with titular distinction. 
It needs not to read the chronicle of 
Barchester, with all its careful de- 
tails, to see how, in an ecclesiastical 
town, men and women delight to 
honour those beneficed mortals graced 
with stalls, whom the cathedral 
covers with her flowing skirt. The 
background was now to be the old 
low-ceilinged, wainscoted interiors 
of canons’ residences, where the 
wives and daughters of those func- 
tions saw company, and the spa- 
cious chambers of the ancient 
houses belonging to the more mun- 
dane society. An agreeable prebend, 
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sarcastic, passionately fond of music, 
furnished always with a good story, 
and the nephew, too, of Mr. Arch- 
deacon, was a welcome addition. Only 
seven-and-twenty years old, too. No 
doubt, the whole city watched, with 
infinite interest, the little affair of 
the York Amandus and Amanda! 
Such an episode would be precious, 
indeed, to the gossip of a cathedral 
city. The economy of prebend life 
was as true then as it was to be a 
hundred years later, when the wit- 
tiest of canons sketched his comic 
picture of these ecclesiastical officers. 
“Their preferment is coveted, and to 
get astall, and to be preceded by men 
with silver rods, is the bait which the 
ambitious Squire is perpetually hold- 
ing out to his second son.’’* 

The rich emoluments of Givendale, 
with its apostolic stipend of ten 
pounds two and sixpence; and the 
precarious incidents to which its ten- 
ure might be exposed, are happily 
pourtrayed in the lucrative benefice 
with which Fortune favoured the 
canon of St. Paul’s. “I have one,” 
he says, in these inimitable Sin- 
gleton letters, the happiest mixture 
of wit and argument—“ I have one, 
Neasdon, near Willesdon, which con- 
sists of a quarter of an acre of land, 
worth a few shillings per annum, but 
animated by the-burden of repairing 
a bridge, which sometimes costs the 
unfortunate prebendary fifty or sixty 
pounds.” For prebendary emolu- 
ments (each individual of which is 
distinguished with odd uncouth 
Saxon names), are still marked with 
curious intricacies, preserved sacred, 
and made up out of rentals and 
contributions of a few pounds or shil- 
lings each. 

For twenty-six weeks of the year,t 
at all events, for a certain fixed 
period, when his turn came round, 
must the Reverend Laurence abide 
in York—no very cruel necessity for 
him, and a handsome excuse for 
being absent from Sutton. “ What 
prebendary is next to come into resi- 
dence, is as important a topic to the 
cathedral town, and ten miles round 
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it, as what the evening or morning 
star may be to the astronomer.” The 
coming into residence of young Mr. 
Sterne, and that procession of his up 
the aisle, “ preceded by men with 
silver rods,’ we may be sure was 
looked for anxiously. 

Did that odd custom, which was 
reported to prevail at York, of ap- 
pointing to a vacant canonry the first 
person (with suitable qualifications) 
who presented himself to the Dean, 
then prevail, our nef prebend would 
not have benefited by it. He was 
too erratic to win in such race.. But 
the legend is unlikely, and too racy 
to be true, it else would surely 
havé been niched into the Roman 
comique of Shandy. It must have 
resulted in an indecent ecclesiastical 
competition, to be racily described by 
the Rev. Sidney Smith of the time, who 
might have held a stall. Conceive 
the tumultuous rush of minor digni- 
taries, the ambuscades, the unseemly 
jostling, and rending of gowns ; “the 
men with silver rods” overthréwn in 
the scuffle ; and, above all, the em- 
barrassed position of the Dean, dis- 
tressed beyond measure to know 
whom to “see.” But there is other 
immediate preferment in store for 
him. Again does Mr. Precentor put 
forward his influence, and “ Jacques 
Sterne, LL.D.,” obtains for his 
nephew, the Prebend of North New- 
bald, the “impropriation of North 
Newbald, in Harthill Deanery, with 
the domain. of Vicarage, and a house 
in Stonegate Yard,” all valued at 
forty pounds yearly. This was in 
January, 1741, so that the snowball 
of his preferment was gatherin 
rapidly. Not without reason did 
that little history, which we have 
called Zhe Morning Post “ Memoir,” 
set out, “that he had seated himself 
in the lap of the Church, and if this 
was not covered with a fringed 
cushion, it was not wholly naked.” 
The fringe was rich enough for the 
cushion. By-and-by he hoped for a 
finer cushion and a more gorgeous 
fringe. 


* “ Sidney Smith’s Letters to Archdeacon Singleton.” 
+ This was the fixed letter of the rule under the old dispensation; but many changes, 


it need scarcely be said, are constantly made. 
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NIGHT ON THE LAGUNES. 


Atone the still lagoon, 
While lutes and lips in tune, 
Mingle around—come, gondolier, and oar us to the moon. 
Forth from this shadowy are, 
Stretched in our lamp-lit barque, 
In festal silence let us float, soft through the summer dark ; 
Through streets based on the brine, 
Mid droops of Syrian vine— 
One tome of Tasso open, and one flask of Cypress wine : 
Now float we underneath 
Some palace hushed as death, 
Its marbles creased in wrinkles by the hot sirocco’s breath ; 
Now through the shadow rare 
Of lofty column fair ; 
Now by grave hooded porticoes around the silent square, 
Where springing fountains taste 
The fresh light of the waste ; 
Now by yon line of blood-red granite colonnade we haste : 
Now past cathedral doors, 
Where spark the spraying oars, 
Where altar-lights stream richly oer the tesselated floors. 
* * * ~ 


“Lo! in yon casement chaste, 
With vase and trailer graced, 
In curtained dusk, a figure rises as from out the east — 
Some dusky tropic sphere, 
Crown of the burning year, 
Through twilight glimmers o’er the rich ambrosial breathing meer— 
And garbed in silken stole, 
Pours out her music soul 
In gushes through the mazes of a joyous barcarole ; 
Now touching as she sings, 
Her mandoline’s bright strings, 
Vibrates the smooth dark flowing air with thinnest tinklings : 
While o’er the blue waves flow, 
A bacchant group below, 
Quaff wine at leafy windows in the moon’s autumnal glow. 
“ Hail, traveller, hail!” and we 
“ Hail,” echo, as to sea 
We speed along the line of lustre trembling silently : 
Past terraces of flowers, 
Past structures of old hours— 
The low stars indurating dim their ruined roofs and towers : 
Past watery thickets grey, 
Now lies our shadowy way, 
Moon-shielded in the dead light of the mirrored purple day ; 
And now by stretching sands, 
Where airy floating hands 
And flashing mazed feet career in joyous sarabands. 
* 


Remote the city lies, 
Music and mysteries 
Breathing and brooding through it under midnight’s magic skies ; 
And broad the moon wave rolls, 
And solemn distant tolls 
The great cathedral bell above the multitude of souls : 
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Parading round the square, 
Flooded with lustrous air, 

Or jesting with the masks along the lamplit casas there ; 
Where,donnas sauntering whirl, 
Black-eyed, with streaming curl, 

And floating silver-girdled stoles and terzolas of pearl. 

: But as for us—afar 

We oar us past the bar, 

And in mid-water point our prow straight to one sumptuous star, 
Near which we dimly mark 
One shell-bright moving barque, 

Ang hear a voice melodious streaming through the azure dark ; 
Now quivering like the ray, 
On which it seems to.play :— 

Now fading down the main of splendour, spirit-like, away. 

* + ~* 


But lo! the morn is nigh, 
And glimmer distantly 
Borranos Alps, like drifts of withered rose, along the sky : 
And falls the dim dawn rain, 
As Veniceward, amain 
We speed to sleep and dream the hours ’till Vesper sparks again. 


IRWIN. 


PERILOUS ADVENTURES WITH SNAKES, 


A RESIDENCE in India, Siam, and 
Burmah, has very much the same in- 
fluence upon individuals as a residence 
in London, in at least one respect —it 
makes you wary of your life. In 
London you pause and take every pre- 
caution toavoid the possibility, amidst 
the immense throng of vehicles, of com- 
ing to any calamitous hurt, and by 
these precautions duly exercised may, 
with God’s blessing, avoid the daily 
catastrophes recorded in the papers. 
So also in India, the quantity and 
deadly venomous quality of snakes of 
all sizes and shapes, from the cobra 
de capello to the tiny but equally 
deadly carpet snake, puts people upon 
their guard against the intrusion of 
such foes by such resorts as are never 
dreamt of by people in Europe. Such, 
for instance, as carefully examining 
every portion of your bed and bed- 
room, of violently shaking boots and 
clothes before wearing them, and 
whichisan operation not unfrequently 
attended by the outfall of a scorpion, 
or a snake, or mayhap a comfortably 
coiled up cobra under your pillow. 
One of the first Tamul words which 
becomes familiar to European in- 
fants and adults alike, is the word 
“nambo,” signifying snake. I well 


remember an instance of a baby in 
arms,who could just manage to prattle, 
being instrumental in all probability 
in saving the life of its native amah, 
or wet nurse. The woman, as is the 
custom, had laid herself down upon a 
mattress on the floor, whence she 
could the more easily rock the child 
to sleép with a foot or an arm without 
disturbing herself from her recumbent 
position—nay, almost without thor- 
oughly awakening from that heavy 
lethargy which falls upon this class of 
people after a plentiful supper of 
curry and rice. Apparently the child 
had been lying awake for some little 
time, gazing perhaps as infants often 
do at the bright flame of the wreck 
of the cocoa-nut oil lamp, when of 
a sudden it uttered piercing screams, 
which thoroughly aroused not only 
the nurse, but the mother and father, 
and all the palanquin-bearers that 
usually slept in the verandah. Rush- 
ing in to see what was the mattér, 
the child distinctly shrieked out the 
word “pambo,” pointing at the same 
time to the hurriedly displaced bed- 
covering which the amah had removed 
on the firstalarm. Warily lifting this 
up the bearers, who were armed with 
stout bamboos, discovered a large 
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snake coiled up in the folds, to which 
they very speedily administered a 

uetus. It is no uncommon thing 
or these poor barefooted palanquin- 
bearers, whilst carrying you through 
the jungle, to set foot upon some snake 
or other reptile, which sometime suc- 
ceed in inflicting a mortal wound upon 
them. Andif,asona clear moonlight 
night, the bearers espy one of these 
their deadly foes crossing the high 
road, they will very unceremoniously 
drop the palanquin at the cost of a 
considerable shaking to the unhappy 
inside passenger, if not fractured limbs, 
and immediately assail the snake, 
leaving you to keep out like intruders 
as best you can, until they have de- 
spatched the common foe, and can re- 
turn to give relief. 

Perhaps one of the most perilous 
encounters that I ever had with a 
snake occurred to me ina little up 
country civil station called Chittoor, 
in the Arcot district, Madras Presi- 
dency. We had an outhouse or go- 
down, as these stores and warehouses 
are called in India, where we kept 
our annual supply of European wines, 
beer, spirits, preserved fruits, jams, 
&c., which were precious treasures in 
such an out of the way place as Chit- 
toor, and which we kept under the 
safe custody of a huge padlock, the 
key of which was always a tenant of 
our waistcoat pockets. Notwithstand- 
ing the professed religious antagonism 
to strong drinks and European abomi- 
nations, there were many of our ser- 
vants (especially the coachman, an 
old rascal who had been half a cen- 
tury with various members of the fa- 
mily,and invariably got drunk on pay- 
day and every opportunity that pre- 
sented, and then thrashed his poor old 
wife unmercifully), who had what the 
Irish call a “strong weakness” for 
liquor of any description. It was a 
daily duty of one or the other of us 
to serve out to the head dubash, or 
butler, such requisites are were re- 
quired for consumption. One fine 
morning I had preceded the dubash, 
who was busy entering the cook’s 
morning market account, and entering 
the store, walked across it to the fur- 
ther end in search of some hermeti- 
cally sealed viands and vegetables, 
which were not procurable in the 

lace at that season of the year for 
oveormoney. The place was lighted 
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only by the entrance-door, through 
which, however, there entered a suf- 
ficient flood of brilliant daylight to 
answeg all my purposes. I had just 
laid my hand upon a tin case of green 
peas, and was speculating upon the 
best means of opening it, when a 
sudden scuffling, squeaking, and hiss- 
ing, close behind me, attracted my 
notice ; and turning abruptly round, 
I saw that a huge cobra and an angry 
rat had tumbled just by the door of 
entrance, and were engaged in deadly 
combat. The former had in all prob- 
ability intruded upon the latter’s nest 
of young onessomewhere in the rafters 
of the roof, and met witha hostile re- 
ception. Springing up with all the 
agility of fear upon a strong project- 
ing shelf, for I durst not make a rush 
at the door under peril of my life, I 
became an unwilling spectator of this 
most unequal contest. The rat for 
some time, conscious of the venomous 
foe it had to contend with, kept leap- 
ing round and round, like an agile 
prize-fighter, availing itself of every 
opportunity to rush in and bite the 
snake, which had worked itself into 
a frenzied state of rage, and hissed 
and darted at the rat with its pro- 
truded forked tongue in a manner that 
was truly awful to witness, whilst 
its little venomous eyes sparkled again 
in the sunlight with rage. At last 
the cobra succeeded in inflicting a 
deadly wound upon the brave little 
animal, who, apparently conscious that 
soon all would be up with her, put 
aside all previous caution, and rushed 
boldly in upon its adversary, fixing 
itself firmly close under the left eye 
of the snake, and never letting go its 
hold, notwithstandingall the desperate 
lashing about of the tail and body of 
its much more powerful opponent, till 
the convulsions of death forced it to 
let go, and fall prostrate before the 
snake. The cobra, who had evidentl 

received a severe if not mortal eae, 
to my terror made its way direct to 
the shelf where I had taken refuge, 
and was wriggling up one of the posts 
that supported it. I had nothing in 
the shape of a weapon of defence of 
any kind or description. But there 
chanced to be on ashelf over my head 
some heavy bags of a rare kind of 
rice, grown somewhere in the interior 
of Bengal. I clambered up to this 
shelf, and seizing a heavy bag, waited 
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until my ugly aggressor had wriggled 
itself half way across the shelf below, 
when I let drop the sack, and so com- 
pletely crushed the snake. I was 
not long, you may be sure, before I 
retreated from the storehouse. I 
caused every. article in it to be re- 
moved (displacing and killing in the 
operation a whole family of young 
cobras), to a more commodious ware- 
house, where such venomous reptiles 
could easily be discovered, and as 
quickly despatched. 

On another occasion, when I was 
stationed at Tellicherry, on the Mala- 
bar Coast, I had dangerous and ocu- 
lar demonstration of the liking evinced 
by these cobras for eggs. We kept 
a great many turkeys, and in the ex- 
tensive compound attached to the 
house, which (the compound) covered 
nearly four square miles of garden 
and tope and waste land, the hens 
used to stray in all directions, making 
their nests and depositing their eggs 
in all kinds of secluded spots, whence, 
sometimes, after a disappearance of 
a week, they would return to the 
poultry-yard, accompanied by a young 
retinue of turkeys. One day I tracked 
one of these hens to a considerable 
distance, keeping behind hedges and 
trees, so as best to conceal myself ; 
finally she went into a bush, whence, 
after a short time; she returned with 
all the cackling satisfaction of a 
newly-made mother. I waited till 
the bird had disappeared in the di- 
rection of the poultry-yard, and then 
scrambled into the bush, where, in a 
roughly-made nest, I saw what I con- 


- ceived to be some eight or ten fine- 


looking eggs. Stooping to possess 
myself of this treasure and transfer 
the eggs from the nest to the coat 
pes I was shocked by an ominous 
nissing close beside me. Leaping 
back with all conceivable rapidity, I 
saw a monstrous cobra de capello 
standing upright as an arrow in the 
centre of the bush, and shaking its 
ugly head to and fro, previous to 
making a dart at me as sure and as 
deadly as a poisoned shaft. To turn 
and run for my life was the impulse 
of the-moment. I never paused to 
see whether I was pursued or not, 
but rushed into the house and closed 
the door abruptly behind—a proceed- 
ing which, together with the bang of 
the door, very much astonished the rest 
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of the inmates. Seeing the field clear, 
I loaded my gun with duck-shot, and, 
accompanied by one of the servants, 
retraced my steps to the turkey’s nest. 
There, sure enough, was the cobra 
comfortably coiled up, and suckin 
away contentedly at the sania 
turkey egg, of which he had previously 
pierced the shell with its fangs. That 
snake was sagacious enough never to 
show itself to the bird and so frighten 
her from returning to the nest. The 
contents of my double-barrelled Man- 
ton gave the venomous brute its 
quietus, and then we discovered that 
every egg had been as successfully 
emptied of its contents as it could 
have been by any practised bird- 
fancier or stuifer, the incision made 
being barely perceptible to the naked 
eye. 

At this very same place I subse- 
quently had a very unpleasant en- 
counter with another cobra during 
their breeding season, at which time 
they are more than usually vindic- 
tive. Strolling out in the cool dusk 
of the evening, I fancied I saw a 
snake slide under an isolated myrtle 
bush, and, to make sure, very fool- 
ishly began throwing stones into it. 
This speedily caused the snake to 
rear itself up and dart out straight at 
me. I had presence of mind, how- 
ever, to leap aside so that the snake 
shot past me, and before he could 
contrive to turn I was flying in an 
opposite direction as fast as my legs 
would carry me. The venomous 
brute followed me for a considerable 
distance, but I had a fair start, 
and succeeded in reaching the stable, 
whence to my rescue sallied forth 
some half-score godawallahs (grooms) 
and grass-cutters armed with stout 
bamboos, with which they soon des- 
patched the intruder. 

One more snake adventure and I 
will bring this little narrative to a 
close. It happened to a friend of 
mine, a Colonel W--— of the Madras 
Horse Artillery, who was travelling 
down from the interior to the sea-side, 
accompanied by his wife, who was in 
extremely delicate health, and with 
the object in view of sending her back 
to England by the first opportunity 
that offered. They Were in the act 
of dining at one of the old-fashioned, 
tumble-down travellers’ bungalows 
before the new bomb-proof ones were 
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erected, and were seated at opposite 
ends of the camp-table. Suddenly 
there flopped down from the ceiling 
upon the centre of the table a vile 
cobra, who, recovering itself, reared 
up its expanded head, and threatened 
instantaneous death to the poor in- 
valid, who, perhaps fortunately for 
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herself, fainted away, and fell off her 
chair. Seizing the dilemma the snake 
seemed to be in at the sudden disap- 
pearance of its victim, the colonel 
rushed to the corner for his sabre, and, 
unsheathing it, with one blow struck 
off the brute’s head. 


PAUL DE KOCK, 


Our present representative of the 
Paris “Man of Letters” forms a 
striking contrast with our recent 
subject—Elie Berthet. All the many 
works put forth by one, are worthy 
of admission wherever novels or ro- 
mances are allowed an undisputed 
footing. Of the volumes produced 
by the other, counting by hundreds, 
there are afew unobjectionable, seve- 
ral others that would be so by the 
omission of a few lines or, perhaps, a 
page, and others that no management 
could render fit for introduction to a 
mixed company. Berthet prepares 
his stories with care, sitting among a 


pile of biographies, histories, and 


topographical works. He lays the 
foundation of his tale on some fact, 
biographical, historical, or topo- 
graphical ; and through an interest- 
ing story heskilfully interweaves much 
desirable information. Paul is not 
without considerable information, but 
he seems to have acquired it by some 
involuntary process. Heis intensely 
lazy, but when he can seduce him- 
self to take pen in hand, he writes 
you off a dramatic piece in two days, 
—a novel in a fortnight. During 
eight months in the year he has been 
enjoying the shades of his old trees 
at Romainville, or writing his novels 
stretched out on the grass. For the 
four months of winter he has for some 
days kept close to his desk, but for 
the greater portion of them, sat in 
the easiest posture he could find at 
his drawing-room window in the 
Boulevard St. Martin, lazily examining 
the passing voitures, the careless 
students, the thrifty burgesses, and 
the neatly-attized grisettes. 

His name has already struck some 
of our readers as very ungallicin struc- 
ture, but it is pure Dutch. His fa- 
ther, a native of Holland, and a 


banker, being settled in Paris at the 
period of the first Revolution, was 
employed in the army of the north, 
as army contractor. He repaired to 
the capital in the end of 1793 to re- 
ceive a large sum due to him; but 
the Convention was in the habit of 
using the executioner’s axe in the 
acquittal of its obligations. Paul’s 
mother would have been executed 
with her husband, but for the circum- 
stance of being enceinte at the time. 
So our novelist had the good fortune 
of saving his mother’s life before he 
was born. 

In his individual case the child 
was not the father of the man ; for 
the young Paul was retiring in his 
manners and fond of study. His 
mother not being able to endure a 
separation from him, secured a pri- 
vate tutor—an execrable one indeed 
—who, instead of grounding his pupil 
well in the /llustrious Men of Cor- 
nelius Nepos, indulged him in the 
unrestricted perusal of the loose books 
of fiction procurable in the beginning 
of this century. Every fine morning 
the hopeful pair, providing themselves 
with provision for the day, passed 
through the eastern fauxbourgs into 
the forest of Romainville, and spent 
the long summer-day reading their 
edifying volumes in the grateful 
shade. The aspirations of his after- 
youth and early manhood were all 
included in the purchase of a house 
and garden in this scene of early en- 
joyment. He obtained his wishes at 
last. Few things are earnestly de- 
sired and laboured for avithout being 
attained. 

Paul’s mother seems to have been 
a womanrof little judgment, and still 
less appreciation of morality founded 
or not founded on religion. She let 
things go on till a friend looking at 
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the pupil’s manuals, and raising an 
outcry, the unworthy tutor was dis- 
charged. At fifteen years of age he 
was clerk in the banking-house of 
Scherer and Finguerlin, Rue Tait- 
bout ; but at leisure times employed 
himself with the manuscript of his 
first romance. Being detected “in 
the manner” he was discharged, and 
the next year or two were occupied 
with the composition of his novel and 
exertions to get it thrown on the 
world. One of his biographers, a man 
whose own fictions are freefrom Paul’s 
peculiar weakness, tells us, without 
appearing to find anything wrong or 
strange in the circumstance, that 
when he was reproached by his mo- 
ther for having lost his situation in 
the bank, he commenced to read for 
her the work which had wrought his 
overthrow (one of his worst, if not the 
very worst of all), and in a few mi- 
nutes she was so occupied with 
laughter and enjoyment of the story, 
that she could find no room in her 
heart for blame or resentment. 

From that day he went in search of 
a publisher (the French call that 
functionary an editor), but he met 


with the everlasting obstacle which 
all writers encounter at the opening 


of their career. Every literary patron 
throws this maxim in their teeth :— 
no good publisher should be able 
to read. “Before they put you in 
wrint they require that you should be 
cnown. - But how,can you be ever 
known if not allowed to make your 
first appearance? That is not their 
affair. So you are allowed to amuse 
yourself moving round in this vicious 
circle.’ At last his mother took 
heart of grace, and gave him a 
thousand frances to make his appear- 
ance in the literary world ;—money 
thrown away in more than one sense. 
There appearing no chance of a sale, 
heturned his attention to the theatre ; 
and the success of his melodrama. 
“Catherine of Courland,” reminded 


the publisher, Barba, to speak to him ~ 


of a new venture. For this he gave 
him a bill at eight months for about 
£8 sterling, and promised £2 more 
in case of the edition being sold off 
by that time. All was quickly dis- 
posed of except a few copies which 
the scrupulously-honest publisher 
kept on the shelf to convince the 
young author that he was not yet 
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entitled to call on him for his extra 
gratuity. Honest, liberal man ! 

He soon found it profitable to tie 
the aspiring author to himself for ten 
years, at the rate of about £110 for 
every novel he should produce during 
the time. At last the period of ser- 
vitude expired, and he could laugh 
at Mr. Barba’s beard. Baudry and 
his fellows broke each other’s heads 
contending for preference. Balzac, 
after struggling to get out of debt for 
many years, and at last despairing of 
ever being independent, was made 
both independent and rich by a lady 
who fell in love with his writings. 

The struggles and heart-aches of 
scores of years were succeeded by a 
few months of ease and freedom, and 
then came death. It is to be supposed 
that the ladies of France are more 
susceptible to the charms of genius 
in fiction than those of England. 
Showers of tender letters rained on 
Paul after each publication. But too 
much honey does not suit the con- 
stitution ;.and so he married, and led 
a comparatively steady life, at the 
rate of one child and three novels 
every year. In 1844 he lost his wife, 
and a brother who held a high office 
at the court of King Leopold, be- 
tween whom and himself there was 
an extraordinary resemblance. 

His great receipts at last enabled 
him to purchase a house and grounds 
at Romainville in his beloved forest ; 
and there himself, his daughter Car- 
oline, and his son Henri, spent eight 
months in the year, being kept alive 
and merry by a*colony of cats, 
some sixty or seventy in number. 
No neighbour overcharged with kit- 
tens dreamed of putting them to 
death. They smuggled them into 
Paul’s yard or pleasure-grounds, and 
the claims of the poor intruders were 
allowed. This colony was ruled some 
six or seven years since by a bi 
Tom, called Mortimer, who followed 
his young mistress about like a mas- 
tiff. Inthe pleasure-grounds was con- 
structed an open-air theatre, and there 
on fineevenings, would si me theatrical 
piece be produced; Paul with his violin 
doing orchestral duty, his children 
and his visitors performing in the 
piece, and the neighbours, gentle and 
simple, presenting audience. 

The chief end proposed in this 
paper is to present some agreeable 
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and characteristic passages from the 
few harmless works of this novelist, 
not to recommend the mass of his 
writings, a consummation the reverse 
of desirable. Few of our readers re- 
quire to’ be enlightened as to the pe- 
culiar faults of our author in a moral 
sense. We will only speak in his 
favour so far as strict justice requires. 
A person of his peculiar tastes and 
talents on our side of the Manche, 
would be almost certain to occupy 
part of his filthy narrative with 
declamations against the spirit of 
Christianity, the spiritual tyranny, 
the luxurious lives, and the general 
worthlessness of the clergy. He 
would also burst out in invectives 
against the institution of marriage, 
and the injustice and hard-hearted- 
ness of society at large towards those 
men and women who transgress the 
laws of common honesty and moral- 
ity. Paul de Kock indulges in none 
of these freaks; but his moral and 
religious code is peculiar to himself. 
A young girl about to fall a prey to 
the tempter is saved,—not by raising 
her heart to heaven and imploring 
the assistance of grace ;—no, she 
simply acquires strength by gazing 
on the portrait of her dead mother. 
Young innocent girls, children, and 
helpless or poor people, are entitled 
to our good offices because they are 
human beings and need our kind- 
ness. Honourable conduct should be 
exhibited by man to his fellow-man ; 
loyalty and kindness to woman whe- 
ther she be weak or virtuous. The 
worthy man nevér forgets kindness 
shown to himself or those dear to 
him ; he will repay it by the devotion 
of a life. A woman badly treated 
by her husband is not much to be 
censured if she retaliates. A young 
girl becoming the victim of a per- 
severing seducer deserves our pity, 
but is scarcely to be blamed. Paul 
agrees with the author of “Pelham” 
when that gentleman was some 
twenty years younger, that it is not 
in the natural order of things for a 
young man to lead an irreproachable 
lite between nineteen and twenty- 
nine. If they choose to ignore the 
spiritual order, they to be sure are 
not far astray. But we are under 
the Christian, not the heathen dis- 
pensation, and therefore object to 
this begging of the question. The 


wilful seducer, the unjust and un- 
feeling personage, the young woman 
voluntarily entering on and continu- 
ing in a course of vice, the woman 
deceiving a kind and loyal husband,« 
are always suitably punished, and the 
general moral aim of nearly every 
story is good. But then the evil lies 
in the detail. He never avoids ob- 
jectionable descriptions when he can 
invest then with ludicrous belong- 
ings, thus, as he professes to think, 
depriving them of power to injure. 
“Other writers,” as he complacently 
boasts, “will set young people to 
meditate and sigh ; I only make them 
laugh. There is more danger in the 
so called innocent plays at children’s 
parties, and even in the perusal of the 
quack advertisements of newspapers, 
than in the reading of my playful 
sketches. If you wish to defile your 
soul, read the serious-styled, corrupt- 
ing, irreligious lucubrations of Mons. 
de M., Mme. D., and others of their 
class. Their pestilent books will cor- 
rupt the heart to the core, butnever 
excite a hearty and harmless peal of 
laughter.” 

After hearing what Paul has 
to say for himself, we can merely 
allow him this advantage. He is not 
a better moralist than Mons. de M., 
or Mme. D., but they are much worse 
than he is; and both parties are 
deeply responsible for giving occasion 
to evil thoughts and images in the 
minds of their millions of readers 
through the length and breadth -of 
all lands where French is spoken or 
understood, or where translations of 
French books are procurable. 

One thing is in Paul's favour when 
he is Weighed against the apostles of 
infidelity and immorality, either En- 
glish or French. They would see 
with pleasure, all obligations to hea- 
venly and earthly authorities dis- 
solved, and all respect to chastity and 
conjugal duties laid aside; and their 
lucubrations are pervaded by a spirit 
of cynicism and selfishness—a con- 
tempt and dislike of all species of 
restraint voluntary or otherwise. 
Now in the very worst of Paul de 
Kock’s works, there is no outcry 
against religious teaching; no intro- 
duction of hypocritical or disrepu- 
table clergymen; no endeavours to 
prove that the Pentateuch was a 
historic romance composed in the 
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days of the Jewish kings; or aspira- 
tions for the good time coming, when 
aman will find no more trouble in 
divorcing his wife than he did in 
marrying her. 

There is no immediate need to 
descant on the.style of Paul de Kock, 
more properly his want of style, nor 
the subjects in which he delights ; 
these will reveal themselves in our 
extracts. His fathers are indulgent 
to the foibles and irregularities of 
their sons; his mothers rarely can 
descry a fault in their favourite 
children. His good young men occa- 
sionally contract discreditable ac- 
quaintances, but he never says a good 
word for a systematic seducer. If 
his young grisette shows any culp- 
able weakness, still, she is economic, 
clean, and neat in dress, has her 
room kept in good order, and is ever 
ready to help her comrades, and do 
acts of kindness to old, young, or 
helpless people in want of assistance. 
His young commissionaire, or labouger, 
or tradesman, is a model of thrift, 
industry, duty to parents, and help- 
fulness to his younger brothers and 
sisters. Very few stories are without 
some farceur playing off all sorts of 
practical jokes, keeping every one 
about him laughing or swearing at 
him, but generally redeeming any 
playful mischief he has done, by 
some kindness or sacrifice. Above 
all he delights in a mouton, a soft- 
hearted, innocent bourgeois, whom 
any one can circumvent that chooses 
to take the trouble. The victim 
requires the victimizer, of course, a 
jocular, unprincipled rogue, full of 
spirits and knavery, and generally 
coming to woe in the end. 

Sue and Reynolds, and other regen- 
erators of their type, can scarcely 
afford a worthy character drawn 
from the upper classes. Nearly every 
married woman ig false to conjugal 
duty; every man is a seducer, a 
griping creditor, oratyrant. Paul de 
Kock does not share their wretched 
prejudices, but still his most lovable 
aad unselfish men and women toil 


for their daily bread. The following 
is his idea of 


‘*THE HAPPINESS OF POOR FOLK. 


“ After a day of labour and fatigue, the 
surety of work for the ensuing week is 
happiness to poor folk. For them there 
are no costly pleasures, no play-going, no 
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drinking in taverns, no pleasure excursions. 
But for the heart, the soul, there are truer, 
sweeter; and entirely inexpensive enjoy- 
ments. To embrace your wife; to support 
the step of your feeble father or mother ; to 
dance your infants on your knees; these 
are the pleasures of poor people. 

“The capitalist is disturbed by the varia- 
tions on the exchange; the ship-owner fears 
the tempests; the man of business makes 
hazardous speculations; the merchant who 
has not effected a sale, is frightened at the 
approach of pay-day ; another trembles for 
his debts; the clerk dreads a reduction in 
his salary ; the house-owner fears burnings ; 
the rich man, thieves. To be ignorant of 
all these troubles is the happiness of poor 
people. 

“The good liver is often sick from the 
effects of intemperance; the Englishman, 
pinned to his chair, swears at the gout 
which he has gained by dint of toasts; this 
young coxcomb has a headache for having 
drunk a half glass of champagne; that 
great singer is under regime, the result of a 
greatdinner. Labour and sobriety preserve 
health and gaiety along withit. That is the 
happiness of poor people. 

“Tf at times ambitious desires glide into 
their souls, they depart in haste, as indolence 
enters not along with them. Custom makes 
labour a pleasure. Contentment with little 
makes them despise the goods they have 
not. They blush for having for a moment 
envied the rich man his riches, and return 
to their family lilting up a song.” 


Paul in carrying out a favourite 
idea, overlooks the existence of two 
kinds of people, the good and bad, 
among the peasants, the burgesses, 
and the nobility, else he would have 
distributed a certain portion of hap- 
piness among the ediinable of every 
rank, to whom his imputed blessings 
might apply. 

The following sketch of the house 
economy of a pretentious and irre- 
gular master of a family, reminds us 
of poor Goldsmith’s luck in falling in 
with little Beaw Tibbs. 


“PpoT LUCK. 


“Tt is only an intimate friend that one 
should invite to a chance dinner. I had 
always eluded the invitations of a certain 
acquaintance to take pot luck with him; but 
yesterday evening at five o'clock, happen- 
ing to meet him, he seized me by the arm, 
crying out, ‘Where are you going?’ ‘To 
dine,’ said I incautiously. ‘Dine! Oh, 
now I have you, and you must take dinner 
with me.” I yielded, saying to myself, 
‘This man is a braggart ; but perhaps his 
wife is amiable, his children well brought 
up, and the cooking good.’ 
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“ We reached his residence, and ascended 


to the third floor, but before the door was . 


opened, I heard the noise of children who 
seemed to be fighting and crying, ‘‘ Oh, 
ho!’ said my companion, ‘My young folk 
are hungry waiting for me.’ Said I to 
myself, ‘if these brave boys keep this up 
during dinner it will be nice.’ 

“We rang. A woman tall, thin, and 
sallow, opened the door, and gave a start 
of surprise at seeing me. ‘My dear,’ said 
my introducer,+I have brought Mr. M . 
of whom I’ve often spoken to you. He 
wished to take dinner with us without 
ceremony.’ 

“The already long face of the lady 
became longerat the address of her husband ; 
and she gave a smile which might be mis- 
taken for a grimace. There is nothing 
more disagreeable than to feel that you are 
an inconvenience to people to whom you 
have unwillingly paid a visit. I wished to 
be a hundred leagues off; but my friend, 
whose face I scarcely knew, pushed me into 
the room that I might admire the convenience 
of his abode, and not hear the grumbling 
of his wife. 

“With some trouble I entered a room, 
where two little roisterers had turned every- 
thing topsy-turvy. The floor was covered 
with toys, papers, images, and Noah's arks. 
There was not a seat unoccupied. ‘How 
delightful to be head of a family!’ 
said my man, while endeavouring to procure 
achair for me. ‘It ought to be,’ said I, 
‘from what I see.’ ‘ Hola, Alcides, Achilles, 
come here. Achilles, have you got your 
lesson? Come bring your fable.’ 

“The little urchin began to whimper 
—The Ant having sung the summer 
long, held a piece of cheese in his beak.’ 
‘Very well,’ said the papa. ‘Now it's 
your turn, Alcides. Ah, that’s the jiber. 
Come my boy, what’s the chief wonder in 
the world?’ ‘AKice pie,’ said the little 
man, in a decided tone. ‘Well, well (to 
me), you did not expect that answer. Oh, 
the little knave has the devil's own wit. 
I will get him placed over the post office.’ 

“ At last the tall lady announced dinner 
to be on the table. ‘Come, take places,’ 
said my host, putting me between Alcides 
and himself, because madame was obliged 
to rise every moment, the servant being 
just then ill! We all know what that 
means. ‘If my husband had only given 
me notice,’ said she; ‘but he is always at 
these tricks.’ ‘Madame, I am very sorry 
to have caused any inconvenience.’ ‘ Oh, 
say no more. My friend has paid an un- 
ceremonious visit. Pot luck and the pic- 
ture of happiness is all he'll get.’ 

“The ‘picture of happiness’ was a very 
weak soup flanked with radishes and Breton 
butter; and to add to my comfort, M. Al- 
cides cast bits of meat into my plate, and 
Achilles kicked my shins under the table. 
After the soup came a piece of beef re- 
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heated, in which I sought in vain for a 
bit of fat. After the beef, the lady in- 
troduced, with much self-complacency, a 
dish in which I could see nothing but 
broth. The little fellows who probably did 
not see this every day, began to jump and 
throw their forks in the air. One fell on 
my nose, and my cravat still shows the 
mark. ‘ You'll give me a good account of 
this ‘ fricassée of fowl,” said my neighbour. 
‘Ah! my wife has her cookery book by 
heart.’ 

“It was well that he informed me of the 
presence of fowl; for finding nothing but claws 
and onions, I would otherwise have been at 
a loss to know what I was swallowing. But 
Master Alcides, attempting to snatch a 
bone from his brother, threw down a de- 
canter, which fell on my trousers, and broke 
in pieces. Mamma instead of looking to 
my disaster, thought but of the loss of her 
decanter. She ran to beat the children; 
they took refuge behind the door; the mo- 
ther pursued them with a cane; the father 
rose to stop his wife; and I would have 
been glad to be out of the house. 

“At last my friend returned, and said, 
‘Do you ever take coffee? There is none 
ready, but I have an apparatus to prepare 
it of warm water that has not come to the 
boil.’ ‘Thank you,’ said 1; ‘I never take 
any; and I have dined so heartily that I 
think the fresh air would not be amiss. I 
must leave you.’ ‘Au revoir, then; and 
now that you know the way I hope you 
will come sometimes to take pot-luck.’ 
‘Oh, certainly ! I know the way, and won't 
forget it nor the picture of happiness you 
have shown me.’ I took my hat and was 
careful not to look behind me.” 


With sundry people, cleanliness is 
considered akin to godliness; in the 
moral code of Paul, godliness is only 


an humble relative of cleanliness. 
Let a grisette be neat in her dress 
abroad, and have her garret in good 
order, he will overlook some devia- 
tions from the path of rigid virtue. 
Let her be chaste as Vesta, but slo- 
venly at home or abroad, she need 
not reckon on his regard. As a pen- 
dant to the entertainment just quoted 
we proceed to— 


““M. BERTRAND’S HOUSEKEEPING. 


“M. Bertrand often invited me to take 
dinner with him, but I never went. I set 
no value on those invitations given in the 
street, or at the house of a third party. And 
then, M. Bertrand exhibits a negligence in 
his appearance which does not encourage 
you to share his dinner. Always badly 
dressed, though wearing good clothes, neck- 
cloth covered with snuff, coat soiled, trou- 
sers new, dirty waistcoat, and white cravat. 
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I have generally found that you get a bad 
dinner with people who neglect their ap- 
pearance. 

“ A piece of business obliged me lately to 
visit him. It was mid-day; I judged that 
I would find him with breakfast over. He 
lives in a respectable neighbourhood, on the 
second floor. - I went up and rang, waited 
a little, and at last the door was opened. 
It was a little girl, five or six years old, 
with a piece of bread and jam in her hands, 
that opened the door, and without minding 
me, ran after a little fellow, of seven or 
eight, who was rummaging a cupboard in 
perfect liberty. 

**T looked round me a moment, and seeing 
no one, and not knowing which direction to 
take, I applied to the children, who did not 
appear to hear me. ‘Mademoiselle, M. 
Bertrand, if you please.’ ‘Ah, Coco, give 
me the cheese; I must have it.” ‘Oh, you 
greedy thing, haven’t you jam?’ ‘I don’t 
care; I will have the cheese. If you don’t 
give the cheese, I'll tell mamma that you 
took the pie she was keeping for dinner.’ 
* Do your best.’ 

““] was listening to the children, when a 
dame appeared in nightcap and nightgown, 
holding her corset in one hand, and the lace 
in the other. She uttered a cry on seeing 
me. ‘Oh, my goodness! here’s some one, 
and the children didn’t say a word. Ex- 
cuse me, sir. I thought it was the water- 
carrier. Julia, Julia, see the state I am in; 
hand me my gown.’ ‘Madame, I wish to 
speak to M. Bertrand.’ ‘ You shall see him 
immediately, sir. Julia! Where is she then?’ 
‘She has not returned from the market, 
mamma.’ ‘Oh, dear! two hours to buy 
a fowl, and I have no one to dress me— 
frightful! Well, there’s no help for it. 
Please to come in, and you'll see M. Ber- 
trand immediately.’ 

“T went in, stepping over footstools, 
dusting-brushes, &c., for the room was not 
yet put to rights. I found M. Bertrand in 
his dressing-gown in the middle of papers, 
books, and portfolios, stropping his razors. 


“¢Ts it you, my dear friend?’ he cried, 
advancing, razor in hand. ‘ It is delightful 
to find you taking us by surprise this way. 
You must breakfast with us.’ ‘ How! have 
you not breakfasted, and it now mid-day ?” 
‘Oh! we're not tied to hours here; and 
there are days when one rises late.’ ‘I 
have breakfasted, and only want informa- 
tion about > ¢T am at your service, 
but will you first permit me to shave?’ 
‘By all means.’ ‘Madame Bertrand, I have 
for the last two hours been asking for warm 
water to shave myself.’ ‘Eh, monsieur; 
Julia ought to have put it on the fire. Adéle, 
go see if there’s warm water for your 
papa.’ ‘Oh yes, mamma, there was, but 
my brother overturned it with his Polichi- 
nelle.’ ‘Well, well, no matter; I'll shave 
to-morrow. Wife, let us have breakfast.’ 
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‘Oh! you're in a great hurry to-day. there 
is nothing ready. Julia has not returned 
from market.’ 

‘** Will you kindly give me the informa- 
tion I want?’ said I, while he was begin- 
niug to resume his stropping, though he 
was not to shave till to-morrow. ‘It is 
about the house you mentioned to me.’ 
‘Oh, ah! I know. Wait a moment: the 
paper should be here.’ M. Bertrand hunted 
through various portfolios, and found no- 
thing. ‘My dear,’ said he, ‘have you seen 
a folded paper. I think I left it on the 
chimney-piece yesterday.’ ‘A paper! pa- 
tience for a moment. Yes: I lighted the 
fire with it. Was it of any consequence?’ 
‘Certainly it was, madame. Everything 
is burned!’ ‘It’s your own fault. Why 
didn’t you tell me beforehand ?” 

‘““* Well, well,’ said I to M. Bertrand, ‘as 
the notice is burned, I'll give you no fur- 
ther trouble.’ ‘Stay, and breakfast with 
us. The milk will be boiled immediately. 
I'll go and grind the coffee: it will be done 
out of hand.’ ‘Much obliged: some other 
time.’ ‘Whenever you please. We always 
dine at five: I love punctuality. Come 
soon; you know the way. We'll talk of 
business matters. I have some famous 
speculations in progress.’ After picking 
my steps among stools, children’s toys, and 
brushes, I wished good morning to M. Ber- 
trand.” 


Contrasted with these household 
interiors which the masters of the 
mansion would not wisely regulate, 
we have that of a man of letters, 
which he could not with all his 
genius regulate. The sketch will 
probably present the doubles of their 
own grievances to some of our own 
men of letters of London, Dublin, 
and Edinburgh. 


“ THE DAY OF A LITERARY MAN. 


“M. G., a man of letters, entering his 
study about 11 o'clock, finds a manuscript 
on his desk, and cries ‘What's this? I do 
not know the writing. I have requested 
them not to receive any manuscripts in my 
absence. Wonderful how little they attend 
to what I say! Ah! what ahand! These 
authors should at least learn to write 
legibly. Let us see the title: “The 
Great Turk in Love; or Poison, Poignard, 
and Bowstring!” This promises well. A 
drama in five acts with two prologues. 
Would it not be agreeable to sit three 
hours striving to decipher it? If one 
perused all manuscripts received it would 
be necessary to give up writing at all one’s 
self. I'll give a good scolding to my wife 
for receiving this manuscript. Where's my 
poem on domestic bliss? Eh! they have 
been meddling with my desk and disturb- 
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ing my papers. It is intolerable. Con- 
stance! Constance!’ 

“ ¢ What's the matter, my dear?’ ‘You 
have disturbed the papers on my writing 
table.’ ‘Me! what business would I have 
at your writing table?’ ‘It is the maid, 
then. Everything is set astray, pens, pen- 
knife, and all. Sometime or other they'll 
take a valuable paper to roast the fowl or 
curl their hair. Once for all, I will not 
allow anyone to meddle with the things on 
my table.’ ‘Oh, very well: no one shall 
lay a hand on them. You need not cry 
out. How do you like this cap, which has 
just been brought home?” ‘Where the 
deuce is my poem which I left here yester- 
day?’ ‘Does not it become me nicely?’ 
‘They have taken all my wafers, not one is 
left.’ ‘Oh, as to the wafers, it is your 
little daughter has taken them to play with. 
A nice thing toscold her! Isn't the ribbon 
a sweet colour?’ ‘Oh, if it is the child let 
it pass, so that she has not swallowed any: 
they’d make her sick. 

“¢Ah! here’s my poem! How glad I 

aif!’ ‘You see the poem has not been lost ; 
it wasn’t worth while to make such an out- 
cry. Isn't the colour of the ribbon beauti- 
ful?’ ‘Oh, yes, it is beautiful—charming 
—delicious; you look charmingly with it. 
But leave me to my work, my dear, if you 
please.’ ‘Oh, my goodness! he hasn’t even 
looked at it. We have got a very nice 
salmon for dinner. ‘Very good; but 
what have I to say to it? Will you let 
me fall to work, my dear?’ ‘ Ah, how 
attentive an author is! And so many 
women saying to me, ‘ How happy you are 
to be the wife of a man of talent!’ Yes, 
indeed, your men of talent are amiable, 
forsooth! How nice to have a genius fora 
husband! He never even cast an eye on 
my beautiful cap.’ She goes out. 

“*Now for it. Well, I think this pas- 
sage is not bad:— 


*¢¢Du bonheur de I’hymen un enfant est la 
gage: 
Voyez l’intérieur de cet heureux ménage. 
Cette femme si bonne! et de soins les 
plus doux, 
Chaque jour, 4 tout heure, entourant son 
époux.’ 


“¢That’s well; it flows on smoothly. 
I am now at the portraig of the wife. 
Well !’—(rubbing his forehead)—‘ here it is: 
‘Une femme est un dieu qui—qui ’—(very 
light tapping at the door)—‘ est un dieu—qui 
—qui’—(louder tapping)—‘ who can be at 
this work? I am not left one quiet mo- 
ment ’—(the tapping ceases.) ‘As soon asI 
sit down there seems a wager on foot as to 
who will make most noise. Again to the 
task. ,‘ Une femme est un dieu qui veille 
a’ * * * (Very loud tapping and a few 
kicks.) ‘Who is there? Will you stop 
making that noise?’ 
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““He goes to the door, opens it, and finds 
his little girl standing outside, holding a 
bilboquet (cup and ball) in her hand. ‘It’s 
I, papa. I tapped gently because mamma 
told me not to disturb you, and I was not 
high enough to open the door.’ M. G., (with 
agruff voice, softening by degrees, )—‘ How, 
now, mademoiselle! is it you— you that 
come to disturb me? It is intolerable, 
this.’—( Taking her on his knees.) ‘What 
can I dofor you? Have you been crying? 
I can’t permit anyone to make you cry.’ 
Little girl (all in a breath)—‘ Papa, it’s 
brother that’s always playing tricks on me, 
and he broke my bilboquet, because I did 
not like to lend it to him.’ ‘Ah, ha! does 
master Léon give himself these liberties? 
Very well, he'll hear from me.’ ‘ Yes, in- 
deed, I said I would tell you, and he said 
he didn’t care, and put out his tongue at 
me.’ ‘Ah, the little rascal! Well, well, 
I'll speak to him. Now go away, my 
lamb.’ ‘Papa, mend my bilboquet.’ ‘Oh, 
I haven't time. What the deuce!’—(taking 
the bilboquet.) ‘It is only the string that’s 
broken. Now I have it. It’s shorter, but 
so much the better for playing. Don't go 
too fast for fear of hurting yourself with the 
ball. Here: this ishow you should play’ 
—(gives her a lesson at cup and ball.) ‘Oh, 
Ican do it myself now. Thankee, little 
papal’ M. G. (after embracing the little 
grbj—N vow go, my love, and let no one 
disturb me.’ 

‘He sits at his desk, and rubs hisforehead. 


. ‘Come, let us get on. 


““* Et de soins les plus doux, 
Chaque jour, 4 toute heure, entourant son 
epoux.’ 


“*Very good that! Get on: 


I feel my- 
self in the vein. Ah! 


“Une femme est un dieu qui—qui’—— 


Qui—Ah! 


*** Just now I held the idea. 
here it is:— 


“Qui veille avec tendresse sur—sur’ 


“The door is thrown open, and a little 
boy leaps in, and says in an exulting tone: 
—' Oh, I can now open the door myself ; 
sister only reaches to my nose.’ “How, 
sir, is this the way you enter my study ? 
Begone, and take care how you meddle 
with your sister’s bilboquet, and put out 
your tongue at her. I'll chastise you. Go 
out, you bad boy! Go and learn your 
Rudiment. (Little boy, with face much 
lengthened, holds down his head and is 
going.) ‘What brought you in, tell me? 
You wanted something, I suppose ? (A 
pause.) ‘Why did you take your sister’s 
bilboquet, and make her cry? You are 
older and should have more thought.’ ‘But 
sister did not tell you how she took my 
theatre, and spoiled the scenes. She filled 
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the nice forest with comfits. I wished to 
make plays like you ’—(weeps)—' and now 
I can’t; my puppets’ legs are all broken.’ 

‘ Poor fellow! and your forest full of com- 
fits. Don’t cry; I'll buy you another. 
Here is a piece of sugarcandy.’ ‘Oh, 
thankee, papa! Ah! will you make a 
Punch for me with pen and ink, and Ill 
cut it out?’ ‘I am too busy; some other 
time.’ ‘Ah, papa! only a little, little 
Punch.’ ‘ Ah!’"—(taking pen and paper)— 
‘you are as persevering as your mother. 
There is your Punch. Now be off, and 
don’t interrupt me again, or I'll pull your 
ears.’ ‘Ah, thanks, little papa!’ (Runs 
out dancing.) ‘The poor little fellow! 
Make plays as I do! I hope I'll be left 
quiet at last. 


““* Une femme est un ange—qui veille avec 
tendresse.” 


“*No, no, that can’t be, the rhythm is 
false. ‘Une femme est un ange.’ I surely 
had something else; but when one is dis- 
turbed every instant! ‘ Une femme est un 
astre.” No. ‘Une femme est un amour.’ 
No; I cannot find the word.’ 

‘“* Mme. G. (opening the door.)—‘ My dear, 
my dear!’ M. G. (striking his clenched hand 
on the desk). ‘I declare this is too bad! 
To come and knock me up again!’ ‘My 
goodness ! _— very sorry, but it is this 
little, fair-Mfired young fellow that left his 
manuscript.’ ” 


“The petit blond jeune homme” 
gives him a world of trouble, with his 
“ Poison, Poignard,and Bow-string,” 
but he is at last outside the door. 


“* M. G.—‘ Oh, if my wife and the maid 
had but tact! Come, let’s to work once 
more! my ‘Domestic Bliss!” a fine title. 
Iam well pleased with my title. Where 
wasI? At the portrait of the wife.’ (Passes 
his hand over his forehead.) ‘This wretched 
young fellow has upset my ideas. Oh! I 
believe this is it :— 


“¢ Une femme est—un diew’— 


“¢That’s it! I have recovered the clue, 
An angel wouldn’t suit. ‘Une femme est 
un dieu qui veille—qui’—Oh cursed young 
man, with your ‘ Great Turk!” Ah!—‘ Qui 
veille avec tendresse sur les objets cheris.’ 
(Aring.) ‘Sur les objets’—(ring repeated.) 
—‘sur les—sur les.’—(a louder ring.) — 
Plague take the bell! My wife will have 
gone out with the children, and the maid 
to the market. Let them ring! I'll not 
open. (He declaims.) 


“Des soins les plus doux, 
Chaque jour, & tout heure, entourant son 
époux. 
Une femme est un dieu’—— 


(The bell rope is in danger of being broken.) 
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“Oh, I see I must yield.’ Goes to the 
front door. A tall, thin, sallow man, 
dressed in rusty black, with green spectacles, 
a frill, and unwashed hands, enters, pushes 
M. G. before him, and nearly treads on his 
heels. ° 


“*T suppose it is M. G., man of letters, 
that I am addressing?’ ‘Will Monsieur 
please to say in what I can be of service?” 
‘That is my object, but what I have to 
say requires explanation.” M. G. (after 
examining the appearance of the stranger) 
I may risk an 
interview?” ‘I will come to the point at 
once.’ (Presents snuff-bor). ‘Do you take 
snuff? It isquite fresh.’ ‘I never use it.’ 
‘Surprising, and you a literary man! I 
have taken it since I was fifteen, in con- 
sequence of sore eyes and they are not well 
yet. Sir, I have a great deal to say to 
you. (M. G. sighs.) ‘You must first of 
all know that I have been a great traveller. 
In consequence of some adventures too 
tedious to relate, I found myself one cold 
winter’s morning in the centre of the 
Apennines. It wasn’t warm there, I assure 
you.’ ‘Sir, if it is your history you are 
going to relate’ ‘ Another time, in the 
full blaze of the dog-days, I was perched 
in the Sierra. A burning sun was blazing 
on my face. I have never recovered the 
yellow tint it gave me. I suppose you 
perceive it.’ ‘Sir, I have. not remarked ; 
but pray, how am I interested in this?’ 
‘ Another time I went from Milan to Naples 
on foot, in boots sadly broken, in con- 
sequence of circumstances too long torelate.’ 
(Presents snuff-box.) ‘Do you take? ‘I 
have already told you, sir, that I do not.’ 
‘Another time myself and the Lyons dili- 
gence were overturned. I fell into a deep 
drain, and was bruised all over; but, strange 
to say, a spotted apple which I had in my 
left waistcoat pocket wasnot even scratched.’ 
‘To the point, sir, I beg; my time is pre- 
cious.’ (The black and yellow man presents 
box.) ‘You don’t use snuff?’ (He takes a 
pinch himself.) ‘1 am coming fast to it. 
From the sketch I have given you, you 
must be sensible that I've met many 
adventures; a man travelling thirty years 
without rest or pause. Well, sir, I am 
going to make your fortune—my own as 
well. You make romances, as I heard on 
my travels. Well; I will sell you my 
adventures. You can make them into big 
volumes, one a week; you will have great 
profit. I will go halves, but not put my 
name to the work; you will have all the 
glory.’ ‘Sir, if I had known the object of 
your visit, it would have been shorter; I 
do not purchase adventures.’ ‘ How! this 
wouldn’t answer! surprising! Why, with 
these bizarre adventures I could recount, 
you would fashion out curious, extraordi- 
nary, and thrilling tales. Well, well, as 
you are resolved—it’s very annoying, how- 
ever; you have lost beautiful subjects.’ 
’ 46* 
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(Offers box.) ‘You don't take. I would 
let you have everything cheap. Well, 
maybe you would oblige me with a hundred 
sous. I have forgotten my purse. I will 
repay them the next time I’m in this 
quarter.’ M. G., glad to get rid so cheaply 
of his torment, presses a crown piece into 
his hand; he departs rather hurriedly. 
M. G. angrily shuts the door and resumes 
his seat. 

“*What an intolerable gabbler!’ ‘ Une 
femme est un dieu.’ ‘My head aches with 
vexation.’ ‘Une femme est un—ange, un 
tresor.’ ‘I scarcely know what I'm saying. 
Patience a bit; I'll recover by-and-by. 
(He leans his head on his hands. Mme. 

* G. quietly opens the door and puts in her 
head.) ‘My love, I’ve only two words to 
say.’ M. G. (unheeding)—‘ Une femme est 
un dieu.’ ‘Well, dear!’ ‘ Well, madame, 
have done. What’s the matter? What 
has happened? Is the house on fire?’ 
* Whether will you have sauce or oil at 
dinner.’ (M. G. strikes the table with his hand ; 
the papers fly about ; and he sinks in woe into 
his chair, crying out)—‘It is frightful, 
madame. It is unpardonable to disturb 
me for a fish when I was full of my subject. 
Ah! you are only fit to be the wife of a 
grocer—a Beotian; you cannot compre- 
hend an author!’ (Mme. G. going of')—‘I 
may get the oil I suppose.’ 

“M. G. left alone remains immovable 
and overpowered before his desk. Just as 
he begins to be calm, and his ideas to 
return, and his fingers take the pen, the 
children rattle at the door crying out, 
‘Dinner, papa, dinner! We're waiting for 
you.’ (M. G. flings his penone side and cries, ) 
‘And this is the daily life of a literary 
man!’” 


By the laws of mental association, 
Paul de Kock and the Parisian 
grisettes are as inseparable as were 
— Albert Smith and Mont Blanc. 

e must introduce a few of his 
remarks on their aspirations, their 
manners and customs, and their 
habitats. 


“THE GRISETTE. 


“Owing to the advancement of science, 
mutual instruction, and the endeavours of 
the poorest class of operatives to give edu- 
cation to their children, we have much 
fewer grisettes than Paris could number in 
former days. 

“The daughter of a porter or portress 
goes to a boarding-school ; she even enjoys 
the luxury of a private tutor. She feels, 
or thinks she feels, a vocation for the 
theatre. She succeeds in getting admission 
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to_the ‘Conservatoire.’ Though she may 
lack talent, she will, if pretty, obtain the 
patronage of a ‘ Monsieur,’ who will pay 
her rent and purchase her bonnets. She 
might have been an unaffected grisette, 
now she will give herself airs which do not 
become her at all, and ornaments which 
become her very badly. There is nothing 
in the world worse than an equivocal posi- 
tion. If you remain a grisette, you will be 
less inconvenienced in your walk,—in your 
dress. You will not dread compromising 
*yourself in the pit at the‘Gaiété.’ You will 
give free scope to your emotions. You will 
laugh or cry according as the tyrant will 
be cruel, the princess unhappy, or the comic 
man facetious. You will freely enter on 
conversation with your neighbour. If you 
are hungry between the acts (and you will 
be hungry: a grisette has her appetite 
always at hand), you will go out, and buy 
your galette (hearth-cake) and apples, 
Taking your seat again, you will eat them 
during the performance, and remove your 
cap and comb if they incommode you. . 

These privileges much outweigh a cashmere, 
a hat and feathers. The wearers of these 
fineries are not at all so happy as yourself. 

‘In genera] the name ‘grisette’ is applied 
to young needlewomen. One may, how- 
ever be a needlewoman without claiming 
the title.* Ido not recognis grisette 
the prudent, thrifty, young oan who, on 
leaving the workroom of her employer, 
returns at once to her mother, and never 
takes a walk on Sunday except in the 
company of her near relatives. The grisette 
loves independence, She has her chambers, 
her ‘chez soi’ (home to herself). She is 
prudent till she has made the acquaintance 
of the handsome, amiable young man whom 
her imagination has already fashioned. 
She is virtuous as long as she continues 
faithful to her lover. But if he proves 
false (fait des traits), she will be avenged; 
and once off the track, she cannot stop 
herself. 

“Frequently two grisettes occupy the 
same room. There is always space enough 
for their furniture, and the rent is reduced 
one half. It is a saving, and the grisettes 
have need of economy. Do not confound 
them with the ladies under the protection 
of ‘ces messieurs.’ 

“The room occupied by two grisettes 
deserves description. In the first place, 
order is not one of their usual attributes. 
Besides, they go out too early to be able to 
put the room to rights; and in the evening 
they have other things to attend to. 

“Figure to yourself a room hung with 
paper, sixpence a dozen, which has fallen 
or been torn off in sundry places; no win- 
dow curtains, but a cord stretched across, 


* The word is derived from gris, gray; that colour prevailing in the out-door 


dress of this class. 
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on which are hanging to dry a chemise, a 
petticoat, and a pair of stockings; a little 
walnut table, with a drawer that will nei- 
ther open nor shut, but still contains tin 
dish-covers, night-lights, some letter-paper, 
pens, salt, pepper, garlands, old gloves, 
knives, pomade, tooth-picks, shoe-brushes, 
corset-patterns, and some prawns. 

“There are four chairs, two without 
seats; the third has a broken leg, the 
fourth has no back. 

“The chimney is always the best fur- 
nished quarter of the room, with its pots, 
saucepans, and three or four broken plates 
—all in the neighbourhood of a couple of 
coals, which they blow sometimes, but which 
are never extinguished. On the mantel- 
piece are the ornaments:—a little mirror, 
loose in the frame, two cups, not of the 
same pattern, a chandelier, a taper, lucifers, 
and in chief, two carafes filled with flowers. 
These are indispensable. The grisettes doat 
on flowers—not the expensive ones: pro- 
vided they have the gilliflower and the 
mignionette they are satisfied. They insert 
little weekly bouquets of them in their 
carafes. There are two or three volumes 
of romances and plays lying about on the 
press-bed, and the chairs, and among pieces 
of clothing. Bits of bread and cheese litter 
the table, and curl-papers are scattered on 
the floor. Lastly, a big cat is promenad- 
ing about, rolling herself among the cinders, 
or on the bed, and playing with the books 


or the bits of cheese. She may pass for 
mistress of the dwelling. P 


“You need not suppose this the abode 


of sadness. Singing is heard as soon as 
they wake in the morning, and the first- 
roused plays tricks on the other to prevent 
her dozing longer. She mutters, grumbles, 
and says between her teeth, ‘ Let me sleep ;’ 
but how can she? The other draws a 
feather over her lips, tickles her nostrils 
with a match, sings in her ear, shakes her, 
pinches her, and bursts out a laughing. 
The sleeper must awaken, and then they 
dilate on the fortunes of the previous 
evening. 

““¢Ernest was very amiable yesterday 
evening. He had ona black stock which 
became him so well. I doat on black 
stocks; they give such a manly look.’ 
‘ What I like is a trousers with sole-straps: 
it shows off a wellgmade cavalier. I told 
Polytus that he should have one for Sun- 
day.’ ‘What do you say to the shopboy 
opposite, that followed me yesterday even- 
ing, and wanted me to take dinner, and go 
to the opera with him?’ ‘And you didn’t 
go?’ ‘Certainly not. I love my little 
Ernest too well; and then the Commis over 
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the way is too ugly: he squints and dresses 
like a country lad. Are you like me in 
that? It is the style of dress that wins 
me.’ ‘Me! all I wish is for M. Polytus 
to bring me to Franconi’s (the Paris Astley’s) 
this week. Ah! there is where you'll see 
the well-made pantaloons. Oh, goodness! 
eight o’clock, and we not yet dressed! We 
must dance off to the workroom. And 
only to think that there are women so 
happy that they can sleep till noon if they 
wish! Ah! as I think of it, I must begin 
to put my spare cash in the savings bank.’ 
‘Bah! I don’t care about being rich. I 
only wish that I may have my gown dry 
for Sunday. Oh, dear! I can find but one 
stocking, and the two were here last night.’ 
‘It must be Moumoutte that took it to play 
with.’ ‘Ah, the nasty cat! She takes 
everything, and sweeps the floor with it. 
Yesterday it was my collerette; to-day it is 
my stocking. See the holes she has made 
in it with her claws!’ ‘It is at the heel; 
you can fold it down in the shoe. What 
shall we breakfast on this morning—Italian 
cheese, eh?’ ‘I am tired of your Italian 
cheese. I long for a relish of chocolate. 
Have you any money?’ ‘I have just 
fifteen sous.’ ‘We shall buy two little 
cakes of three sous at the grocer’s. With 
a small roll this will do well enough: it is 
wholesome for the stomach.’ ‘Make haste: 
it is getting late, and our bed not made,’ 
‘Worse luck! we will put it to rights in 
the evening. ‘And the room not swept!’ 
‘Oh! it’s well enough for the cat. Sunday 
morning we'll put it in grand state. I shall 
lay on the wax, and you will polish it.’* 

“And so the damsels hasten to their 
workroom, walking on the points of their 
toes, humming a vaudeville air, and laugh- 
ing in the faces of those who have any 
thing odd in their appearance. The gri- 
settes are naturally of a mocking disposi- 
tion, but that does not prevent them from 
being compassionate and generous. They 
will give their dinner and anything else 
they have to a poor woman who tells them 
she has no food for her starving children ; 
and during the week they will breakfast 
on a roll and water instead of indulging in 
chocolate. But they won’t be a bit the 
sadder nor vainer for it. What they for- 
get soonest is the good they do, 

“Sunday is their great day. In winter 
they go to the play, in summer to the dance- 
house. If there is a lover in the case, he 
brings them to these entertainments ; if not, 
they repair thither to make conquests, if it 
be only to make a boast among their com- 
rades. But the greatest triumph of a gri- 
sette consists in securing an actor. He is 


* Varnishing—frotting as we might say, is effected by the operator putting his or her 
foot on the upper side of the brush, @ la spade, and pushing it, in a kind of jerking fashion, 


over the floor. 
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not like other men; he is a demigod, or in 
many cases, a god altogether. A grisette 
that has been loved by John Shogard, or the 
man with the three faces, is sure of the envy 
of her companions for many a day.” 


Paul is obliged in his own despite, 
to acknowledge that the greater num- 
ber of his pets are exceedingly vain, 
and too easily taken by show; and 
though supporting life on scant and 

lain food, they would eat cakes and 
arink wine to no end if they could. 
He winds up his sketch by giving 
them a much higher place in his es- 
teem than the educated daughters of 
porters and tradesmen living under 
protection. 

Our next extract will be a yd 
pendant to the one just given. Adol- 
phine, a sort of model grisette, as 
fond of play and dance as any one 
of her sisterhood, but capable of self- 
restraint, loves and is beloved by 
Mons. Edouard, but she will be his 
only as his wife. He boggles at this, 
invites her to go to masked balls and 
late parties with him, but she steadily 
refuses. So he takes huff, and has 
not visited her for some time. 


“THE GRISETTES’ BALL. 


“ One fine morning Adolphine had several 
of her companions in her room. These dam- 
sels worked a little, and talked a great deal. 
‘Every one now gives balls,’ said the tall 
Sophie: ‘it’s a rage. ‘There is in the house 
where I live a frottewr (floor varnisher), 
who has given a costume ball: it was very 
nice. There were Spaniards, Turks, and 
Robert Macaires: it was done in the best 
style.’ ‘Ay,’ said a little flower-maker ; 
*I was invited to a raout at a chair-leg tur- 
ner’s. There was a supper, niasked or not, 
punch, ices, innocent and other plays. They 
danced the galop, and ate crumpets hot from 
the oven. My neighbour, the box-opener, 
gave a soirée where they drank beer at will, 
and ate white puddings at three o’clock in 
the morning. All her box perquisité for a 
week were consumed in those white pud- 


dings.’ ” 


A lively conversation ensues, and 
it is resolved that a ball shall be given, 
every damsel inviting her male friend 
or friends, an@ the expense, amount- 
ing to near three pounds of our money, 
made up by contributions of present 
company and their companions ab- 
sent for the moment. The following 
are the items of the budget :— 
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Two lamps on stairs, . - = 
Four globe lamps in ball- 

room, with oil, ° ; 
Candles in the bedroom, 
Sugar, cider, chestnuts, crum- 

pets, . . 
Pies, fowl, puddings, 
Fiddle, : 
Pastry, ; ‘ 
Wine and coffee, . 


10 
10 


10 


“A young fringe-maker, who knew the 
use of a pen, settled herself at a table, and 
wrote, at Adolphine’s dictation, billets to the 
various messieurs of their acquaintance. 

‘“* You are requested to come and dance 
and spend the evening at Mademoiselle Adol- 
phine’s, next Saturday. There will be sup- 
per and a fiddle.—I have the honour, &c. 

‘** Post scriptum.—Those who do not ar- 
rive before nine o’clock, will not be allowed 
to dance the galop.’ 

* Adolphine did not fail to send one of 
these notes to Edward. Her only care now 
was to render her ball truly brilliant, 

‘So, for the sum of sixty-two francs ten 
sous (grisettes never count by centimes), 
Adolphine expected to give an entertain- 
ment in good style. Between that evening 
and Saturday she occupied herself with her 
Swiss-peasant costume. She made it, tried 
it on, and said to herself, ‘ We'll see what 
M. Edouard will do when he sees me in this 
dress.” 

“At last the great day arrived. The 
purchases were to be made, the globe lamps 
to be hired; but first of all, Adolphine re- 
paired to the Rue des Gravilliers to secure 
the fiddler. She entered the -hall, went up 
one flight, then another; then hearing music 
on the third floor she knocked. A young 
man with a violin in his hand opened the 
door, and she could see other young men in 
the room, each with some instrument in his 
hand. (She inquires for M. Dupont, and is 
directed to the garret.) She listened for some 
sound of music, but could distinguish no- 
thing but sighs and sobs, The door opened, 
but what a dismal spectacle met her sight! 
In a chamber wretchedly furnished, a sick 
man lay stretched on a miserable bed, and 
a woman, still youngfwas weeping by the 
side of it; two young children, pale and 
sorrowful, seemed to share in the trouble of 
their parents. ‘Ah!’ said Adolphine, ‘I 
must have made a mistake. I am looking 
for M. Dupont, who plays the violin for 
balls.’ ‘ You are right enough,’ said a feeble 
voice from the bed ; ‘I am Dupont; do you 
require my services?’ ‘ Yes, sir, for a little 
assembly this evening with me, Mlle. 
Adolphine, Rue aux Ours. But if you are 
ill’ ‘Oh, yes,’ said the young woman; 
‘my husband is very sick. Our father was 
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very ill, then our little girl, and sorrow and 
fatigue have brought my husband low, as 
you see.’ ‘It is sorrow that makes my 
father sick,’ said the little boy, ‘ because 
they are to take away our furniture to- 
morrow if the landlord is not paid.’ ‘ Poor 
people!’ said Adolphine ; ‘and will they be 
cruel enough to sell your little furniture ? 
How much do you owe?’ ‘Eighty francs,’ 
answered the woman; ‘and my poor hus- 
band is in despair for not being able to raise 
it.’ ‘And I,’ said the boy, ‘cannot play 
well enough on the flageolet when my father 
is not accompanying me.’ 

‘** Adolphine reflected for a few moments 
without saying a word. All at once she 
quitted the room, saying, ‘I ‘will return 
shortly.’ She ran home, took the sixty- 
two francs fifty centimes destined for the 
ball, and with some money of her own suc- 
ceeded in making up the eighty francs. Then 
she returned to the Rue des Gravilliers, 
flew up the six flights without taking breath, 
and laid the money on the table near the 
bedside, saying, ‘Here, pay your landlord; 
get rid of your sorrow, and recover your- 
self. We will be able to dance without 
music, and amuse ourselves without supper. 

“The grisette came back with a light 
heart. At first she could only think of the 
poor creatures she had relieved; but aftera 
while she recollected the ball, and said, 
laughing, ‘Those who have not dined, in 
order to sup the better, will be likely to 
have a pain in the stomach. No matter; 
I'll put on my Swiss dress; that will cost 
nothing.’ 

“ Adolphine dressed herself, fitted the 
room to receive her company, lighted her 
solitary candle, and sat down. She had 
not a single sou in her possession. Half- 
past seven arrived, and so did her friends. 
She heard their voices on the stair,—‘Adol- 
phine come and light us; it is very dis- 
agreeable to grope up four flights of stairs 
in our ball-dresses,’ 

** Adolphine came out with her candle. 
The young girls entered her room crying 
out, ‘How dark it is! Why are not the 
lamps lighted? Why do you leave us in 
the dark ?? The young men soon arrived, 
and appeared to be surprised at seeing the 
ball-room lighted by only one candle. The 
girls began to get impatient, and to cry 
every moment, ‘ But, Adolphine, when are 
they going to bring the lights? What 
about the music?’ ‘All in good time,’ said 
she; ‘meanwhile let us have a round 
dance.’ ‘Round dance, indeed! What 
will these gentlemen think of us ?” 

The young men said nothing. Edward 
watched Adolphine, and kept silence. She 
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began to get embarrassed, for the girls 
began already to inquire after the refresh- 
ments, and no refreshments forthcoming. 
Finally, seeing neither lights, nor music, 
nor provisions arriving, the grisettes lost 
patience, and the tall Sophie said to Adol- 
phine, ‘ My dear friend, have not you taken 
the ball under your charge, and yet nothin 
is done? What is the meaning of this ? 
What has become of the money?’ Adol- 
phine reddened, hesitated, and at last 
stammered out, ‘Mesdemoiselles, I was 
afraid to tell you. I lost the purse, and so 
I have not been able to do anything for 
our ball,’ 

“The young girls seemed thunderstruck, 
the young men laughed. Edward con- 
soled Adolphine, and scolded her for not 
having applied to him. Whispering and 
ill humour succeeded to gaiety; some even 
pretended to doubt the loss of the purse, 
and Adolphine was beginning to be vexed, 
when a knocking was heard at the door, 
and five young men of agreeable appear- 
ance presented themselves, provided with 
musical instruments sufficient to compose a 
nice orchestra. 

“*Ah!’ cried the young girls, ‘ Adol- 
phine was but jesting; our ball will be 
brilliant after all.’ ‘No, indeed,’ said 
Adolphine, ‘I spoke the truth. Gentlemen, 
you must have mistaken the house.’ ‘No, 
mademoiselle,’ answered one of the young 
men, whom Adolphine had noticed in the 
house where she had relieved the poor 
family ; ‘my friends and myself have come 
to give you music in place of poor M. 
Dupont, who lies in bed, and to whom you 
so generously gave all the money that was 
intended for the ball. It is from his son 
that we have learned your goodness; and 
we hope you will permit us to act as your 
orchestra for the evening.’ 

“These words let out the truth of the 
affair. They gathered round Adolphine, 
they hugged, they embrassed* her. Those 
who had blamed her, asked pardon with 
tears in their eyes. In fact it was a fit of 
enthusiasm : a general jubilee. Ina moment 
the young men set about collecting bougies, 
lamps, &c. ; the ball-room became brilliant 
with a profusion of lights. Then crowded 
in messengers from the pastry-cook’s and 
the restaurateur’s with provisions. In fact, 
Edward took on himself the furnishing of 
the refreshments; and when Adolphine ob- 
jected, he tenderly whispered her, ‘It is 
the feast of our betrothal.’” 


A certain charm having attached ° 
itself to the word “ ee at 
m 


some time past, Balzac, Albert Smith, 


* The French embrassement merely implies that you lay your hands on each side of 
your young friend’s head, and salute her on each cheek. No sort of impropriety attaches 
to the action; on the contrary, a steady young girl looks on it as a mark of esteem shown 
to her by a man of advanced age, or of higher rank than her own. 
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and others, made too much use of it, 
and brought it into a sort of discredit. 
Few would expect edifying treatises 
in physiologies of cassinos, of the 
corps de ballet, or of the demi monde. 
Paul writes to the purpose on class 
subjects ; but he is too careless or too 
informal to reduce his performances 
tosystem. In some sketches devoted 
to husbands he exhibits the newly 
married man, the man two months 
married, the man obliged to do duty 
as children’s maid, the man who 
takes out his wife to walk, the man 
too attentive to his wife, the man 
who caresses his wife before company, 
and the same man when the com- 
pany have left. We have room but 
or— 


“THE NURSE-HUSBAND. 


“Behold this monsieur, whose decent 
bourgeois mien announces not the least 
pretension. He would be thoroughly neat 
if his children were not in the habit of 
wiping their hands on his coat, his trousers, 
in fact, on whatever portion of his dress that 
isnext tohand. This worthy man is at the 
beck of his two little sons from the time he 
rises till he lies down again. Madame does 
not wish that any one should cross Do- 
dolphe and Polyte in anything. She says 
that in order to form the character of 
children we should gratify them in every 
desire. 

“When Dodolphe and Polyte wish to 
take a walk our man puts on his walking 
coat and hat, and is off with his pets. Ma- 
dame cries out from the lobby, ‘Take care 
of the coaches; don’t let them walk too 
fast; don’t let them walk in the mud. If 
they tear their clothes I'll know whom to 
blame.’ 

“ Monsieur directs his steps to the Boule- 
vards, holding Dodolphe with one hand, 
Polyte with the other. (One wishes to goto 
see the wax figures, the other the water tower.) 
‘We'll go this way; shan’t we, papa?’ 
*No; this way, petit pepére. The two 
brats begin to drag the author of their 
days north and south, each holding a skirt 
of his coat. 

“Our man is ready to cry; but finally 
perceiving that if he does not establish some 
kind of order he will be reduced to a waist- 
coat, he plucks up courage, and speaking 
in a gruff voice, he cries, ‘Ah, corbleu, 
messieurs! if you do not cease I will leave 
you both; jichtre! and the guard will come 
and take you; fichtre! and you will be ar- 
rested for mauvais sujets; ha, ha! and very 
right and proper.’ They are frightened a 
little, and the father looks round with a 
proud air to see the effect produced by his 
firmness on the by-standers. (They enter 
the wax-work > ath | 
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“Tt is the fifteenth time this respectable 
man has contemplated the figures, and 
listened to the explanation of the tableaux. 
‘The prize of virtue’ has been accorded to 
many people who could not have stood 
that trial. The children are now thirsty, 
and they are brought into a café, and 
treated to bidére. They make faces and 
spit it out. ‘Ah, how bad it is! no sugar 
in it.’ Papa orders a lemonade or a tumbler 
of eau sucrée for them; and though not 
thirsty himself, he drinks off the whole of 
the bottle of beer, that nothing may be 
lost. Paternal love renders us capable of 
anything. 

“On coming out they get into a crowd 
surrounding ‘Punch,’ but as they are be- 
hind tourlourous (recruits), children’s maids, 
and saunterers of every kind, in vests, in 
blouses, and even in body-coats, they cry 
out, ‘Papa, papa, lift me up, lift me up; 
arms, arms!’ Our married man stoops, 
gets an arm round each child, lifts them to 
his shoulders, and in this position finds his 
nose in contact with the trousers of his pet- 
kins. Every married man is not on a bed 
of roses. And this dear monsieur, who can 
see nothing but the corduroys of his sons, 
is obliged to explain the show, and answer 
the questions which they pour on him with- 
out stint. 

“*Papa, who is this ugly villain that 
shakes his head, and is going to beat 
Punch?’ ‘My son, it is the commissary.’ 


‘Hold! he has two big horns on his head, 


and a red tail.’ ‘ Oh, if his tail is red he is 
not the commissary; it’s the devil, my 
children.” ‘And, papa, what’s the reason 
the devil wishes to beat Punch?’ ‘Mon 
ami, it is probably because Punch has not 
been sage: perhaps he has refused to take 
his soup, and would not learn the fable of 
the ‘Fox and the Crow.’ ‘Then, papa, is 
it the devil that teaches Punch his fables? 
Is he his schoolmaster ?” 

“Papa confounded by the depth of this 
reflection, made by the six-year-old M. 
Dodolphe, casts his eyes on the persons 
round him, to read on their countenances 
the reflex of the admiration which he feels 
for his son at the moment. But perceiving 
that no one is attending to him, our man 
decides on answering in a loud tone to 
attract the notice of the crowd—‘ My dear 
Dodolphe, the devil is not a schoolmaster. 
Certainly it would be wrong to ascribe 
these functions—these duties—especially as 
—these functions’ 


““Here the papa, who could hardly get 
on, began to cough as if he had swallowed 
a bone, after which he continued, ‘ But at 
all epochs the devil has intervened to 
punish little rascals that are not good. 
This is what I meant to make you under- 
stand just now in employing a metaphorical 
figure,—hum—hum.’ ‘Papa, who is this 
man in a large black robe, with flour in his 
hair? He is just come in asthe devil went 
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out, and is disputing with Punch.’ ‘That’s 
the commissary, boy, that’s appointed to 
keep peace and order.’ ‘Then why is he 
disputing with Punch, and beating him 
with a stick?’ (New mark of admiration 
by papa, who begins to fancy that he is 
carrying a second Voltaire on his shoulders. ) 
‘My son, it is, probably, because Punch 
has refused to pay his taxes, or has put 
flower-pots on his window-sills, contrary to 
the orders of the police.’ ‘Ah, ah! Punch 
is killed by the commissary!’ ‘That, my 
son, is a proof of divine justice, which de- 
crees that sooner or later evil doers should 
receive the chastisement due to their mis- 
conduct.’ 

*¢Oh,no! Punch has got up and killed 
the commissary,’ ‘Very likely, that is, 
because he had two weights and two 
measures, and Providence decreed to kill 
him by the agency of Punch.’ ‘ Papa, 
papa! the commissary is not dead, he has 
got hold of the baton and killed Punch.’ 
‘Then, my son, Punch is decidedly a wretch, 
and has maltreated some policeman.’ ‘ Papa, 
papa! Punch is not dead, he is taking the 
baton and killing the commissary. Oh, 
how he whacks him!’ 

“The poor papa commences to find it 
difficult to explain the moral of the piece 
to his children; but at the moment he is 
attacked by a sneezing, which draws him 
out of one embarrassment only to cast him 
into another, for every one is aware*that 
after sneezing you wish to blow your nose. 
Thi is particularly indispensable to those 
who take snuff. Our man, after sneezing, 
would have given the world to get his 
handkerchief out of-his pocket; but how 
could he search in his pockets with a child 
oneach arm? The father of Dodolphe and 
Hypolyte decided on not blowing his nose ; 
it was the only course he could take in his 
present position.” 


But at this juncture a dispute 
arose between the two young plagues, 
relative to a piece of sugar-stick, and 


they came to fisticuffs in their 
solution of the difficulty. The oe 
paternal slave did the best thing 
under the circumstances—depositing 
the combatants on the ground. Their 
assions being a little calmed, and 

unch being now occupied in a duello 
with a cat, they requested to be again 
promoted to his shoulders, but he 
was now at bay and fiatly refused. 
By way of compromise he purchased 
sundry pieces of ginger-bread, buns, 
apples, chocolate-cakes, and treated 
them to cocoa. 

But his troubles were. not over, 
Dodolphe went one way in search of 
amusement, Polyte in another, the 
unhappy father strove to divide him- 
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self in two, in order to overtake 
them. He jostled several passers, 
received abuse from some, digs with 
elbows from others, perspired pro- 
fusely, and then at last, caught the 
truants—Dodolphe with a scratched 
nose and black eye, and Polyte with 
injured waistcoat, and trousers rent 
from the knee. 


“¢ Ah, well, this is nice! we shall get a 
pleasant reception. What will your mother 
say, you little devils, when she sees you 
can never come back clean?’ ‘ Papa, carry 
us,” ‘Papa, carry me.’ ‘ Ah, fichtre! no 
indeed; I carried you long enough at the 
show-box.’ ‘ Papa, are we far from home ?” 
‘No; only about three hundred metres.’ 
‘What's that, papa?’ ‘ Faith—it means— 
It’s a Greek word; and when you learn 
Greek, you will know it just as well as 
papa and mama.’ ‘I’m tired—hi, hi, hi!’ 
‘My feet are all sore.’ ‘Come, come, 
Dodolphe—come, Polyte, show yourselves 
little men. Don’t let yourselves be dragged 
like children.’ ‘ Well, sing usa song.’ ‘Yes, 
papa, Malbrouk, you promised to teach it 
to us.’ ‘Very well! you shall join in the 
romance along with me; and then you 
shall sing it for mama: that will flatter 
her.’ ‘ Yes, yes, little papa!’ 

‘So the father sings with a grave voice, 
stepping out in measure, and adopting the 
pronunciation used in the lament, ‘ Mal- 
brouk s’en va-t-en guerre—mironton—ton- 
ton—mirontaine.’ ‘ Begin gentlemen.’ Do- 
dolphe roars it out. Polyte mutters be- 
tween his teeth, ‘ Tonton—tonton—tontaine 
—tonton.’ Papa continues, ‘ Nesais quand 
reviendra—ne sais quand reviendra! On 
gentlemen!’ ‘Ah, ah! I have ‘bobo’ in 
my stomach.’ ‘I am thirsty still, papa.’ 
‘No, no; you've got enough of things. 
Come, stoutly now! ‘Ne sais quand re- 
viendra.” ‘Ne sais quand—Oh, papa! 
some almond cake.’ ‘Silence, you little 
glutton! Go on, Polyte.’ Polyte makes a 
face, claps his hands on his stomach, and 
contents himself with muttering, ‘Mironton 
—mirontaine—tonton. Oh, I have a pain 
down here! Mirontaine-tonton;’ and the 
two children stood stock still. 

‘Our married man experienced a moment 
of despair. He then convulsively clutched 
his two sons, and resumed his course, crying 
‘Ah, sapredie, what a promenade! Oh, 
the little wretches!’ ‘Papa,’ murmured 
Dodolphe, ‘why do you stop singing? 
Sing Malbrouk for us.’ ‘Don’t bother me, 
you little rascals!’ ‘Ah, papa, you didn’t 
say ‘ Mironton—mirontaine.’” Ugly, bad 
papa! I'll cry if you don’tsing.” ‘ Whata 
good for nothing! don’t cry. I'll drop 
with fatigue; nomatter.’ ‘Il reviendra—z— 
a Paques. Mironton—tonton-—mirontaine ; 
il reviendra—z—a Paques, of a la Trinité.’ 
At last this monsieur reaches home, and is 
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scolded by his wife for letting his children 
get their faces scratched, and their clothes 
torn. 

“Tt is natural to love our children; there 
is no harm in taking them to walk; but 
when a married man does the duty of a 
children’s maid, he becomes ridiculous even 
in the eyes of his wife, and that is very 
dangerous. For the greater number of 
women do not preserve love for their hus- 
bands longer than they recognise in him a 
certain superiority; and contempt, as we 
know, destroys every vestige of that desi- 
rable quality.” 


It may be supposed, from what 
has been already said, that our author 
is a Parisian, and nothing but a Pari- 
sian. There is reason to believe that 
his longest excursion has never taken 
him a score miles from his beloved 
boulevard. His ecstasies over the 
charms of country life and country 
scenery are of a very moderate cha- 
racter, and he sets the peasant man 
or woman many degrees in the social 
scale below the metropolitan ouvrier 
or ouvriére. With some exceptions, 
they are uncivil, cunning, and tricky, 
and take particular delight in playing 
ill-natured pranks upon des gens de la 
Some of his most hu- 


grand ville. 
morous pieces are those that re- 
count the misadventures of his bour- 
geois repairing on Sundays to the 
villages in the neighbourhood of the 
city, to witness the Arcadian spec- 


tacle of their festivals. In the intro- 
duction to the little novelette of 
“T/Amour qui Passe et L’Amour 
qui Vient,” three city youths pay 
an incidental visit to the village of 
Merlan, where a house of entertain- 
ment is unknown, but which pos- 
sesses the Petit Bouchon sec, furnish- 
ing fried bacon and eggs on fortunate 
days. They seek the house of one of 
their friends, but it is at the farther 
end of the village, and they are spent 
with heat and thirst; and the author 
uses their experience to express his 
sense of 


“VILLAGE DELIGHTS. 


“The three young men entered the single 
street of the village, directing their looks to 
left and right. Alfred smiled, Gustave shook 
his head with a discouraging air, and Mar- 
ingo murmured every moment. ‘This is 
an ugly looking place—not a decent house, 
not even a cabaret! Decidedly we are 
among savages. They will roast us in 
this sun, and make a meal of us.’ ‘The 


yillage appears thinly peopled except by 
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children. It is extraordinary how fast 
peasants increase and multiply.’ ‘Oh, 
goodness! how hot it is! We've selected 
the hottest day of the year for our excur- 
sion.’ ‘Would it have been better to select 
arainy day? Here's a door open: I'll make 
inquiries.’ Alfred pushed open the door of 
a little house which had but one window on 
the ground floor, but in the upper story 
there were two—one six feet from the 
ground, the other twelve. This will give 
an idea of the liberty adopted in architec- 
ture in the village of Merlan. 

“The door opened on a large room level 
with the street, the floor resembling the 
surface of the sea when it is agitated. 
Several women were occupied washing linen. 
Their costume, of an extreme simplicity, 
consisted of a chemise with short sleeves, 
and a petticoat,—the latter kept up by the 
hips when it was fortunate enough to find 
any. As to stockings and sabots, there 
was no trace of such; but it was very hot, 
and the dames were engaged in washing. 
They consulted convenience; not appear- 
ance, and for the moment affected the 
Scotch style of undress. (Some children 
provided with a chemise only, probably on 
Hygienic grounds, were perched on the little 
eminences, or dabbling in the suds.) 

‘“* Alfred remained confounded at what 
was before his eyes, till the eldest woman 
in @ompany cried to him, in a croaking 
voice—‘ What is it you want?’ ‘ Would 
you please to direct us to the country house 
of M. Valdemar?’ ‘Valdemar! what's 
that? a tavern sign?’ ‘No. It is nota 
sign; it is the name of a friend—a gentle- 
man of Paris, who has taken a country 
house in this neighbourhood within two 
months.’ ‘Good! he sells wine?’ ‘No, 
he does not; but I wish I could find some 
one that sells wine just now.’ ‘Ohe!’ cried 
one of the women, ‘ Marie, look to your 
child rolling under the wash-tub. He’s out 
of sight: may’be he’ll be spilled out along 
with the suds.’ ‘Nicholas, will you come 
out of that, you ugly brat.’ ‘It appears 
that you have no fear of their pantaloons 
being spoiled.’ ‘Pantaloons to urchins 
like them! thank you. We've enough to 
do to mend their fathers’ articles.’ ‘ Well, 
ladies, are any of you disposed to direct us 
to the house of M. Valdemar.?—a very re- 
spectable gentleman, with an amiable wife. 
They are citizens of Paris.’ ‘Do you 
know them, Claudine? you that sell bas- 
kets of strawberries to the citizens.’ 

“ She that was called Claudine had just 
succeeded, for the tenth time, in fastening 
her petticoat, which would persist in slip- 
ping down, for, from shoulder to heel she 
was as even asarailroad. She replied, ‘I 
do not sell my strawberries to the bour- 
geois here any longer. I give them to 
Jerome, who takes them to the market in 
Paris.’ ‘ But I thought our own bourgeois 
gave you a better price?’ ‘No matter; I'd 
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rather give them to Jerome to sell at Paris.’* 
‘* Well, mesdames, as you know 
nothing of our friend Valdemar, perhaps 
you would let us know the name of the 
place where we stand?’ The washer- 
women looked at one another, shrugging 
their shoulders: and she who had spoken 
first to the travellers answered in a threat- 
eng tone—‘ Eh, strangers, do you want to 
make game of us? I tell you, we don’t 
like it, and if you go to that, we'll give 
you as good as you bring. It may do in 
Paris—it won’t do here.’ (Their 
resentment is softened by a speech, of which 
they probably did not comprehend a sentence, 
and the woman of the straight sides answer- 
ed)—‘ Monsieur, you are in the village of 
Merlan, near Rosny and Noisy.’ ‘Much 
obliged, madame ; and is there any place in 
the village where we might procure re- 
freshments?’ ‘ Yes, indeed, sir. You can 
see it from this: brown shutters, and an 
ass at the door; at least he was there not 
long since. It’s ours. My husband is 
within, drinking, lazy dog of a Guillot, 
while I’m here at my work. The wine is 
not very bad.’” 


. oe 


They arrive at the ‘ Petit Bouchon 
sec’ (little dry cork or litile dry 
bunch) ; find only two peasants in 
the tap-room ; ask for the best wine ; 
are told there is but one kind in the 
house, at eight sous the litre,t and are 
afterwards told that there is an old 
variety at twelve sous. 


“ *Messieurs,’ said Maringo in a low 
voice, ‘here is another specimen of malice 
in a small way, shown by the villager to 
the citizen. The girl here has said to her 
master—here are three city schemers ask- 
ing for wine, and he directs her to offer an 
old kind though he has only one. “It’s of 
no consequence,” he says, “ they will not 
know the difference.” So turning to the 
fat girl, he answered, ‘ We do not want the 
old: this will do well enough.’ ‘ Do these 
messieurs require anything else?’ ‘What 
can you let us have?’ ‘There is nothing 
else in the house.” ‘Then we require 
nothing else.’ Out went the girl, and 
Maringo swallowed his glass of pigqueten as 
if it was nectar, while Alfred laughed, and 
Gustave made a face. ‘Not bad, that,’ said 
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Maringo, after taking his drink. ‘ And 
have you the impudence to find this good?’ 
cried Gustave. ‘It is enough to blow you 
up; you should hold hard by the table 
when swallowing it. What do you say, 
Alfred?” ‘ Faith, it ought to be refreshing ! 
the first gulp astonishes you a little, but 
then you get used to it.’ ”f 


Maringo has his eye on the two 
peasants who are drinking at one of 
the tables; one of them is Master 
Guillot, the denounced of the straight- 
sided washerwoman, as the “lazy 
Guillot.” His companion is nearly 
asleep from his heavy potations ; and 
Guillot takes that opportunity to sell 
him his ass, just then meditating in 
the yard on the dreariness of his lot. 


“ Guillot was about forty years old; tall, 
thin, with his fair curly hair, bordering on 
red, his sharp, long nose, being of a deep- 
er shade than his hair. He had small, 
lively, cunning eyes, which were never for 
a moment at rest. His mouth projected 
muzzle-wise, which gave him some resem- 
blance to a fox ; and when he was speaking 
he stretched his neck, and advanced his 
head, as if he wished to get his muzzle into 
the ear of his listener, Though he emptied 
his glass every five minutes, he showed no 
symptom of drunkenness, 

““* Yes, Lebouteux,’ said Guillot, ‘you 
wish to purchase my ass. Well, I'll let you 
have him, though I value him greatly, for 
he’s a good beast. But between friends, 
when you say, “be it so,” all is finished. 
Aint Iright? Your health I wish, What 
was itl owed you?’ ‘Twenty francs.’ ‘I 
owed you twenty francs, you say. I think 
it was only fifteen, but I depend on your 
word. Well, I sell you my ass for sixty 
francs, and twenty that you owe me—no, 
that I owe you; do you understand ?—that 
makes eighty francs that you are to give 
me. Let us drink. Oh, there is no wine! 
Ohe, wine!’ Lebouteux half opened his 
left eye, stuttering out, ‘Ah, yes, wine!’ 
‘Then,’ said Guillot, ‘you will count me 
down eighty francs. But you must sell 
me acask of your last vintage. I will take 
it at thirty-five francs, because you are a 
friend. Well, deduct the twenty francs I 
owe you: that will be just fifteen francs I 


* The author here expatiates on the unaccountable difficulty of procuring vegetables 
and garden-produce in general, in places not entirely remote from cities, the cultivators 
preferring to send them to the great market at lower prices than they could receive on the 


spot. 


The anomaly is not peculiar to French villages. 


+ A cubic metre (little more than our yafd) is divided by nine vertical cuts made in 
one direction, nine others at right angles to these, and nine horizontal cuts, into a 


thousand cubes, each measuring nearly four inches. 


a litre. 


One of these cubes is the measure of 


t There seems little to choose between the adulterated porter of our own peasants and 
tradesmen and the pique vinaigre of Jacques Bonhomme. . 
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will have to hand over. 
‘Right.’ ‘Then all 
hand ; bargain made.” 

“And Guillot vigorously slapped the 
hand of the other, who let him take his 
way, and merely put the empty tumbler to 
his lips. This time Guillot filled his own 
glass and that of his neighbour, saying: 
*Here’s the bargain-drink. Must be 
drunk! You'll stand treat to-day; it’s the 
custom. But you have made a famous 
bargain. My bourrique is worth a hundred 
francs if he’s worthaliard. I have put you 
in the way of gaining twenty francs from 
hand to hand. All the worse for me; but 
what is settled issettled. The ass is yours. 
I have but one word. I’d much rather you 
to gain the twenty francs than another.’ 
* What’sit all about?’ murmured Lebouteux, 
lifting his head. ‘I tell you the ass is 
yours; doneanddone. The bargain’s made 
—here are the witnesses.’ ” 


Is it right?’ 
is said. Hold your 


Space fails us or we would give the 
journey of an Alter Ego of Paul's to 
ujency, his misgivings at parting, 
his sorrowful embrassements of his 
housekeeper, his neighbours, and even 
of his portier ; the last caress given 
to his grocer’s cat, his tragi-comic 
adventures on the road, his dreary 
six days at Beaujency, his return, his 
rapture at beholding the play-bill of 
the Ambigu Comiquez, and the tears 
of joy that he shed on being asked to 
buy a pass to the pit. 

A publisher and a man of letters, 
with a taste for genuine humour, 
good-natured satire, and keen pene- 
tration in an author, would merit well 
of the British public by giving a 
“family edition” of some of our 
author’s tales, and of his sketches of 
Parisian life among the lower and 
bourgeois classes. A few should not 
be tampered with at all. The omis- 
sion of a page or two isall that would 
be required in others; and many a 
mirth-stirring and heart-warming 
composition would require nothing 
but a truthfulrendering. If it be ob- 
jected that this suggestion, carried 
out, might lead to the dressing-up of 
80 many objectionable things of Bal- 
zac, George Sand, Musset, Soulié, the 
Marquis of Foudras and others, we 
beg to say that in the works of these 
last-quoted writers, the foundation is 
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so bad, and the general spirit and 
flavour of the stories of such evil 
quality, that it would be less trouble 
to avrite a good original tale, than 
make one of these very talented ones 
presentable. In a great number of 
our author’s writings the objection- 
able passages are incidental ; and in 
the hands of a person of ordinary 
good judgment and talent, might be 
removed without injury to the interest 
of the tale or sketch. 

In our estimation of the good points 
in our author, we must be considered 
as looking at themin comparison with 
those of French, not English writers. 
There are subjects which no novelist, 
having regard to the well-being and 
right-judging of his neighbour, would 
select as ground-work of hisstory. A 
great number of French romancers, 
and a few of our own, have no scru- 
ples of this kind. Paul’s mdividual 
temperament, and the ill education he 
received, and the prevalent evil ten- 
dency of the fictional literature of 
Paris, have thrown many objection- 
able volumes on the world, which, 
under better circumstances, would 
have furnished harmless as well as 
interesting occupation to the leisure 
hours of millions of readers. It is to 
be regretted that most of the trans- 
lations of his works yet made into 
English, were undertaken by well- 
wishers to the literature of Holywell- 
street. Original-minded and free- 
thinking citizens of New York and 
Philadelphia have enlarged on the 
loves of Mme. Dudevant and Paul, 
though there is a moral certainty that 
they never exchanged a word, and 
that they cordially disliked each 
other—the author of “Un bon Enfant” 
being no advocate for conjugal infi- 
delity, abolition of matrimony, and 
social restraint in general. The least 
objectionable works of our author 
are :—“ L’Amour qui passe, &c.,” 
“Un Bon Enfant,” “Carotin,” “Les 
Etuvistes,’ “ La Famille Gogo,” 
“Jean,” “Jenny,” “UnJeune Homme 
Charmant,” “ Sanscravatte,” “ Mons. 
Choublanec & la Récherche de sa 
Femme,” “ Zizine,”’ and the shorter 
Sketches of manners. 
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PART II. 


Let us now turn to Henry Mossop, 
who was born in Dublin, in 1729, and 
educated at Trinity College, where 
he took the first degree, and won a 
considerable reputation for talents 
and learning. ere he had advanta- 
ges over Garrick and Barry, neither 
of whom had received what is under- 
stood by a classical education. Mos- 
sop’s father, a clergyman of the 
Church of England, was rector of 
Tuam, in Connaught, and intended 
his son for the clerical profession, in 
which he had fair prospects of ad- 
vancement from family connexions. 
But the dramatic mania, which raged 
from Garrick’s first trip to Ireland, 
and was much inflamed by the addi- 
tional success of Barry and Sheridan, 
had caught young Mossop ; and not- 
withstanding all the entreaties of his 
friends to the contrary, he made his 
election for the stage, and appeared 
as Zanga, in the Revenge, at Smock- 
alley theatre, on the 28th of Novem- 
ber, 1749, he being then only in the 
twenty-first year of hisage. He was 
announced as “a gentleman of this 
kingdom who never appeared on any 
stage.” The part, though arduous in 
the extreme, was judiciously chosen, 
and the young aspirant displayed an 
astonishing degree of beautiful wild- 
ness. His action was, what in some 
measure it ever remained, awkward 
and ungraceful; but his voice rang 
through the house, sound and sonor- 
ous as a warning bell. An untutored 
manner predominated throughout ; 
ret at times such flashes of genius 
roke forth as evidently indicated his 
future greatness. He was popular at 
the University, and the pit was on 
this occasion crowded with collegians, 
who supported their fellow-student 
with enthusiastic plaudits. The pub- 
lic hailed in him a genius for the 
stage, which, matured by experience, 
promised everything that the profes- 
sion could bestow. He did not dis- 
appoint their hopes. After three re- 
petitions of Zanga, which secured his 
engagement, he played many import- 
ant parts, including Cassius, Richard 
the Third, Pierre, and others of the 
same cast, placing himself on a par 


with Sheridan, the manager, and dis- 
tancing Digges, who was then a 
novice like himself. The town fol- 
lowed him with a kind of rage, and 
he contributed materially to the suc- 
cess of a season by which several 
thousands were cleared. He went off 
to London early in the next year on 
some sudden quarrel with Sheridan. 
Higgtemper was hasty, his manner 
pompous and aggressive, with a 
measured solemnity of utterance, in 
private lifé, which, except in a tor- 
rent of passion, he was unable to 
divest himself of entirely in his as- 
sumed characters. On his first per- 
formance of Richard, he absurdly 
dressed himself in white satin, cut, 
flounced, and figured after a fashion 
that had never been seen before. 
Sheridan observed, with justice, that 
it had a most coxcombly appearance. 
The remark being duly carried to 
Mossop, he stalked into the manager’s 
dressing-room, and addressed the as- 
tonished potentate thus: “ Mr. She- 
ri-dan, I hear you said that I dressed 
Richard like a cox-comb. That is an 
af-front. You wear a sword, ex-tri- 
cate it from the scab-bard. I will 
ae mine, and thrust it in-to your 
o-dy.” The manager started, smiled, 
and explained, which settled matters 
amicably for the time. 

Garrick received Mossop eagerly, 
gave him a liberal engagement, and on 
the 26th of September, 1851, intro- 
duced him to a London audience in 
his own grand battle-horse of “ Rich- 
ardthe Third.” The attempt was bold, 
even audacious, but the young Irish- 
man achieved a signal triumph. It 
often happens that the fame of an 
actor on the other side of the water 
does not bear an equal value in Cock- 
neydom; but Mossop’s pretensions 
were of that sterling ae to pass 
current anywhere. Garrick gave him 
all the opportunities he could desire, 
and measured his peculiar attributes 
with more judgment than he would 
have exercised for himself. His ro- 
bust, manly figure, his energy, his. 
untiring voice, which no physical de- 
fect ever called upon him to husband, 
at once stamped him as nature’s re. 
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presentative of stern, ambitious tra- 
gedy. His Richard fell short of the 
versatility of Garrick, but fully equal- 
led the intense passion and expressive 
energy of that great master. After 
three performances of Richard, Dr. 
Young's tragedy of the “Revenge” was 
revived, which had not been acted 
at Drury-lane for twenty years. On 
the 10th of October, Mossop pre- 
sented himself in Zanga, and in 
this he was allowed, through life, 
and by the best critics, to be un- 
equalled. When the play was first 
roduced, in 1721, it was not particu- 
arly successful, being acted only six 
nights. Zanga was slurred ove#by 
the placid Mills; Booth, by a strange 
miscalculation, selecting glonzo, as 
the protagonist of the scene. In 
1744, Quin took up Zanga at Covent- 
garden, and obtained twelve repeti- 
tions for the “Revenge ;” but he was 
considered cold and declamatory. 
There was a pride, a turbulence, 
and jealousy, in the natural charac- 
ter of Mossop, that seemed to corres- 
pond with the feelings of the actor, 
and from the moment of his opening 
the play to its last scene, he never 
lost sight of the part. It was uni- 
versally allowed (except by Churchill) 
to be a masterpiece; and his wild 
burst of perfidy, acknowledged and 
justified in the fifth act, struck every 
auditor with mingled astonishment 
and admiration. In more recent days, 
John Kemble was considered a mag- 
nificent representative of Zanga, but 
his constitutional asthma checked 
his flow of passion. Young dashed 
through it most effectively, in what 
Hazlitt, speaking of him in another 
Moor, called “‘a fine, free, loose, Orient- 
al style.” Edmund Kean failed, both 
in his own estimation and that of the 
public, and never repeated the part 
after 1815, although his ee, 
Barry Cornwall, considers it to have 
been one of his most excellent at- 
tempts, says that he reminded him of 
Milton’s “ Archangel ruined,’ when 
he stood over his victim in the last 
scene, and that his neighbour in the 
pit, exclaimed, in a burst of enthu- 
siasm, “By ——! he looks like the 
devil.” We never could understand 
why Hazlitt pronounces Zanga “a 
vulgar caricature of Jago.” There 
is resemblance certainly in the lead- 
ing passion of the two characters, the 
deadly feeling of revenge ; but in de- 
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tails, in inciting motives, and rela- 
tive positions, they are as distinct as 
possible. 

In 1858, an old gentleman, named 
Donaldson, an Igish actor of fifty 
years standing, and a professor of 
elocution to boot, published his “Thes- 
pian Gleanings,” in which we find 
this paragraph:—“The Rev. Dr. 
Young’s tragedy of ‘The Revenge’ 
was represented for the purpose of 
trying Mossop’s skill in Zanga. Gar- 
rick’s Don Alonzo was always consi- 
dered perfect, and he made it the 
leading character; but the case was 
altered when he acted with Mossop, 
whose delineation of the vindic- 
tive Moor, entirely eclipsed the man- 
ager.” Such might have been the 
result had Garrick committed him- 
self to so unequal a trial. But he 
was too old a soldier to fight at odds 
when he could help it. He never 
played Alonzo (nor Zanga neither) in 
his life. Mossop’s Alonzo, was the 
placid, unoffending Havard, of whom 
Churchill said, mercilessly, in the 
“ Rosciad :’— 


“Here Havard, all serene, in the same 
strains, 
Loves, hates, and rages, triumphs and 
complains ; 
His easy vacant face proclaim’d a heart 
Which could not feel emotions, nor im- 
” 
part. 


But Garrick made him amends in 
a touching epitaph, which poor Ha- 
vard could never thank him for :— 


“Havard from sorrow rests beneath this 

stone, 

An honest man, belov’d as soon as known; 

Howe’er defective in the mimic art, 

In real life he justly play’d his part; 

The noblest character he acted well, 

And heaven applauded when the curtain 
fell.” 


Where did the venerable Donald- 
son find that Garrick enacted Alonzo ? 
Perhaps in the same authentic re- 
cord in which Alison discovered that 
he played Zear on crutches, and 
threw them away to give more effect 
to the curse. Or he might have been 
dreaming, as Earl Conyngham as- 
suredly was, when he told Bernard, 
author of “Retrospections of the 
Stage,” of the great duel between 
Quin and Garrick in Brutus and 
Cassius, in which he graphically de- 
scribed one as a solid three-decker 
lying-to, and the other as a fire-ship 
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fizzing round and threatening mo- 
mentarily to blow up himself and 
aegis, The story breaks down 
on the awkward fact that Garrick 
never played in “Julius Cesar,” 
though he thought of doing so, and 
began to study Cassius, but on ma- 
ture deliberation, backed out with 
diplomatic finesse. Edmund Kean 
was less circumlocutory when the 
Drury-lane Committee invited him 
to don the toga of the philosophic 
Brutus. His answer, as curt, though 
not quite so classical as Ceesar’s famous 
veni, vidi, vict despatch to the Roman 
senate, was couched in the same 
number of words—‘ D——n Julius 
Cesar !” 

Mossop followed up Zanga by Ba- 
jazet, Orestes, Macbeth, Othello, Car- 
dinal Wolsey, and Pierre, in Venice 
Preserved ; in which fiery soldier his 
full-toned voice and strong expression 
of sentiment, gave uncommon spirit 
to the warmth and passion of the 
character. Garrick supported him in 
Jaffierg and Miss Bellamy was the 
Belvidera. One of the best scenes in 


the play—where Pierre braves the 
conspirators in defence of Jaffier, was 
spoiled then, and had been for many 


years. Where Pierre addressed one 
of the group in those words, now 
omitted :— 


“ Or thou, with that lean, wither’d face !” 


a diminutive wretch, with a pale 
countenance, and shrunken limbs, 
stood up with a half-drawn sword, 
and fixing the attention of the audience, 
turned a fine situation into a burst of 
ridicule. The famous buffoon, Tony 
Aston, was the last perpetrator of this 
traditional absurdity. 

Mossop remained at Drury-lane 
for several seasons, enjoying a large 
salary, and advancing in fame. In 
1755-6, he visited Dublin, as a suc- 
cessful London actor, and was enthu- 
siastically welcomed. Garrick re- 
ceived him kindly on his return, and 
reinstated him in his former post. 
Whatever may have been Garrick’s 
professional jealousy, he treated Mos- 
sop with fairness and liberality, alter- 
nated with him his two great charac- 
ters of Richard and Macbeth, played 
Tago to his Othello; and in the new 
and revived plays, selected for him 
such con enial parts as Caled, in the 
“Siege of Damascus ;’ T'he Duke, in 
“Measure for Measure ;’? Memnon, 
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in the “ Ambitious Stepmother ;” and 
Perseus, in the “ Brothers.” But 
Mossop was not satisfied with a pro- 
minent niche; he aspired to fill the 
whole temple. Whether it was that 
he envied Barry his success in the 
lover and hero, or that his ambition 
led him to aspire to general excellence, 
he would make the experiment, and 
that experiment failed. His tones 
were unsuited to tenderness or joy, 
gaity or vivacity ; nor did his solemn 
tread and formal figure correspond 
with his mistaken aspirations. Often 
the dupe of his own flattery, he had 
in this instance, the aid of an injudi- 
cious adviser. 

A certain Mr. Fitzpatrick, a man 
of independent fortune, and a critic 
of some note in his day, having had 
a trifling dispute with Garrick at a 
Shakespearean Club, of which the 
were both members, was mean oa 
to carry his resentments to the actor; 
and, like all men possessed of the 
spirit of malice, sought his revenge at 
the expense of his judgment. Hence, 
he exposed himself by almost daily 
strictures on the action and elocution 
of Garrick. The town laughed, but 
Garrick writhed, while Fitzpatrick 
exulted, and seizing upon Mossop, fed 
his idea that he was injured by the 
manager, made him a tool to fight his 
own quarrels, and a new vehicle for 
his invective. Under such a seducer, 
Mossop’s naturally unsuspicious, but 
proud and hasty temper, led him to 
demand the characters of youthful 
inamoratos and desponding swains, 
whilst Garrick as constantly remon- 
strated with him on his weakness, 
and produced the tables of receipts on 
the nights when Mossop thus wasted 
his abilities, as the best vouchers for 
his own view of the matter. This, 
however, brought no conviction to 
Mossop’s mind. In 1759, he threw 
up his London engagement in disgust, 
sacrificing an ample salary, a firmly- 
established reputation, and a brilliant 
future ; quitting Drury-lane, and the 
English stage, as it so happened, for 
ever. His last appearances took place 
on the 23rd and 29th of May, as 
Hamlet, and Osmyn in Congreve’s 
“ Mourning Bride.” Mossop was only 
thirty years of age, when he returned 
to pursue his fortunes in Ireland. 

rry and Woodward were then 
making arrangements for their second 
season at Crow-street, and gladly 
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availed themselves of his services. 
On the 31st of October, he appeared 
in Zanga, and received a genuine 
Irish welcome from his warm-hearted 
countrymen. His second character 
was Jtichard, his third, Macbeth. 
Early in 1760, he and Barry combined 
their attractions in Pierre and Jaftier, 
Iago and Othello; Ventidius and 
Antony; Chamont and Castalio. 
Again his fortune and reputation ap- 
peared to be in full tide, when his 
evil genius once more crossed him in 
the idea of becoming a rival manager. 
Barry and Woodward were the first 
who divined this intention, and saw 
in it consequences that would be fatal 
to both theatres. To prevent this, 
they made Mossop a tempting offer 
of a thousand pounds per annum, 
with the restriction of only playing 
twice a-week, to relinquish his 
scheme—but in vain. His thoughts 
were bent on soleempire—“aut Cesar, 
aut nullus.” There should be but 
one theatre in Ireland, and he would 
be at the head of it. This was not 
only the language of his own vanity, 
but of acoterie of fashionable dowagers 
who patronized him, and who, with- 
out either judgment or discretion, 
would take him from almost a sine- 
cure at Crow-street, to place him on 
a doubtful sovereignty in Smock-alley, 
with heavy responsibility and no 
capital, and with a well-established 
rival in active opposition. 

The scandalous chronicle of the day 
likewise, gave other reasons for Mos- 
sop being prevailed upon to become a 
manager. He had a rooted passion 
for play, which proved his rock a-head 
through life, and led him to final ship- 
wreck. After his difficulties began, 
when he had a good house, instead of 
endeavouring to extricate himself, by 
paying either performers or trades- 
men, he flew to the fashionable gam- 
ing-tables. He often left the theatre 
with a hundred guineas in his pocket, 
and returned home penniless, with an 
aching head and heart. Several of 
his lady supporters were deep gam- 
blers, and used their influence with 
their tradespeople in favour of his 
theatre, that he might become their 
dupe in another way. The old Coun- 
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tess of Brandon, acted the part of rook 
with great rapacity; so Wilkinson 
asserts ; and Gentleman, in the “Dra- 
matic Censor,” endorses the opinion— 
“My old schoolfellow, Mossop,” he 
says, “was a dupe to artful females ; 
especially an old nobleglady in Dub- 
lin, who used to make a tolerable 
audience for her dear Harry, as she 
styled him, and after‘the play, fleeced 
him at her rout, of twice the sum that 
her interest had secured.” Thus, he 
wasin a condition to parody the words 
of Macheath, “the stage has done me 
justice, but the gaming-table has been 
my ruin.” At the end of his first 
season at Smock-alley, he was nomi- 
nally victorious, but the state of his 
finances was so deranged, that he had 
little to boast of, and might have ex- 
claimed with Pyrrhus, “ such another 
triumph, and I am yndone !” 

Then followed, in ordinary course, 
squabbles with Barry, recriminating 
accusations, paper wars, threats of 
legal proceedings, personal abuse, and 
the interchange of sundry cartels of 
mortal defiance. But no bond jide 
fight took place. The town laughed, 
and anepigram, jeering at both, wound 
up with this couplet— 


“And as for the public, they care not a 
toss-up, 
Whether Mossop kick Barry, or Barry 
kick Mossop.” 


The quarrels and combats of actors 
have often furnished subjects for ridi- 
cule. But there are cases where they 
have been serious, and even deadly. 
Quin was out three times. He killed 
two brethren of the sock, Brown and 
Williams, in separate duels, and 
escaped with a verdict of manslaugh- 
ter. He then fought Colley Cibber 
under the Piazza, in Covent-garden, 
having dragged him out of the Bed- 
ford for the purpose. Each slightly 
wounded the other. Garrick, though 
no fire-eater, went to the field with 
Giffard, his first manager, and received 
a puncture in thesword-arm. Mack- 
lin killed Hallam by a thrust in the 
eye with his cane, in a dressing-room 
fracasaboutawig. Savagedispatched 
a man unfairly in a tavern brawl, for 
which he was8entenced to be hanged,* 


* We have heard actors boast that there never was one of the fraternity hanged. This 


is & mistake. 


Carpenter, a member of the Drury-lane Company, was dismissed in De- 
cember, 1778, for forging Mr. Linley’s orders. 
law at Westminster, on the 10th of April, 1785, for a variation of the same offence. 
this case there was no panacea for the ruling passion but the rope. 


He suffered the extreme penalty of the 
In 
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and narrowly escaped by a royal par- 
don. Aickin demanded satisfaction 
from John Kemble, who stood his fire 
without returning it; but such was 
Aickin’s trepidation, that he nearly 
shot Jack Bannister, Kemble’s second, 
instead of the antagonist he was sup- 
posed toaim at. Elliston was fond, 
in his cups, of threatening “ Chalk 
Farm” when affronted, but we never 
heard that he went there. Poor Tom 
Phillips, the singer, who was killed on 
a railroad, and was named the field 
marshal, from his affecting a military 
gait and a frogged coat, always talked 
of having recourse to his “bull dogs,” 
as he called his istols, when he suf- 
fered wrongs ae imaginary. Once 
he said to Henry Harris’s deputy in 
Dublin, “I am ill-used, and shall bear 
it no longer. I am determined to 
parade either you or Mr. Harris.” 
“Mr. Harris first, by all means,” re- 
plied the acting-manager, who was a 
disciplinarian, “and when you have 
disposed of him, you can come to me.” 
But the field marshal bound himself 
over to the peace, which settled the 
matter more simply. Not a great 
many years since, an irascible manager 
assaulted one of his actors, called him 
a coward, and gave him a black eye, 
for demurring to be shaken over the 
orchestra from the proboscis of a live 
elephant. The actor sent a challenge 
to his employer, who ran to a friend. 
“Here’s a pretty business!” he said: 
“what am I to do?” “Fight, of 
course,” replied the consultee, who 
was an ex-militaire, and had stiff no- 
tions whereablow had been given. “TI 
shall do nothing of the kind.” “Why 
not?’ “T have a wife, two children, 
and half a theatre. This fellow is 
single, and hasn’ta penny. The terms 
are unequal.” ‘Very; and these are 
sound reasons for eschewing duels. 
But then, my good fellow, you should 
keep a civil tongue in your head, and 
put your hands on the peace establish- 
ment. You must persuade him to be 
satisfied with an apology, and pay his 
doctor’s bill.” Much about the same 
time Count Gilbert des Voisins, a gay 
and gallant young Frenchman, the 
first husband of Taglioni, was encoun- 
tered in St. James’s-street by an 
acquaintance, who saw he was ina 
state of intense excitement, and asked 
the cause. “I am hurrying home,” 
he said, “to call out that rascal, La- 
porte.” “What has he done to you?” 
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“He owes me a thousand pounds, and 
when I asked him for it, he told me 
to go to the devil. I'll send hima 
a message before dinner.” “Don't be 
a fool. He will surely accept it, and 
be delighted at such a chance of get- 
ting rid of a creditor. Turn him over 
to your lawyer, and fight when you 
have touched the money.” The ad- 
vice was too sound for rejection. The 
cash was thus extracted, and the duel 
postponed sine die. 

In March, 1762, Barry and Mossop, 
governed by the spirit of rivalryrather 
than by the dictates of prudence, fixed 
their benefits on the same night, each 
intending to play Othello ; Mossop re- 
lying on his novelty, and Barry on his 
established reputation in the part. 
But by the interposition of the Lord 
Lieutenant, the Earl of Halifax,who 
wished to patronize both, and could 
not divide his persdnality, Barry post- 
sone’ his benefit until the next night. 

e was inwardly not displeased that 
the court and the critics might have 
an opportunity of seeing them separ- 
ately. Party zeal, added to curiosity, 
brought more persons to the respec- 
tive theatres, on both evenings, than 
they could contain. In point of act- 
ing, in Othello, Barry was as much 
superior to Mossop, as Mossop would 
have been to himin Richard, anga,or 
Coriolanus. But whether from nervous 
anxiety, or taking too much pains, he 
acted his favourite part less brilliantly 
than usual. He wanted the inspiration 
which inflamed Edmund Kean on 
that memorable Thursday, February, 
the 20th, 1817, when Junius Brutus 
Booth was pitted against him in Jago, 
and he snuffed out his puny compe- 
titor with a blaze of genius never wit- 
nessed beforeorsince. Itwasthought 
that he and Booth closely resembled 
each other in style and appearance 
when acting separeniey. Brought into 
close contact, the alleged similarity 
vanished into air. 

In 1764 Tate Wilkinson wasengaged 
by Barry to give his imitations which 
he had studied under Foote. Mossop 
endeavoured to win him over to 
Smock-alley ; but this failing, threat- 
ened to horsewhip him within an inch 
of his life, if he dared to take him off. 
Wilkinson, nothing daunted, did so 
outrageously, when acting Bayes, in 
the simile of the “Boar and Sow.” 
No man was more obnoxious to cari- 
cature than Mossop from his marked 
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eculiarities. He foamed and ground 

is tusks at Wilkinson’s audacity, but 
he abstained from executing his me- 
nace. We have seen in the notice of 
Barry, how he and Mossop contended 
with varying success until the close of 
the season of 1766-7, when Barry gave 
in, and left his rival master of the 
field. Mossop had now the town to 
himself, and secured both theatres, 
that he might play in them alter- 
nately. The great object of his ambi- 
tion, undivided empire, was gained. 
But like many potentates in the same 
position, his treasury was represented 
to an alarming extent by the algebraic 
symbol, —, minus, and his credit had 
fallen considerably below zero. He 
gave up Crow-street in 1770, and in 
the-same year had to encounter an 
so pteene in Capel-street, where an 
old theatre, which had been shut up 
for many years, re-opened under Daw- 
son, and proved a formidable thorn in 
his side. He became unable to pay 
his tradespeople or actors, and his 
days were passed in evading duns and 
gevlling mutinies. One morning Mrs. 

urden, a leading actress of his com- 
pany, forced herself into the presence, 
and clamorously demanded an instal- 
ment. Mossop, in state, replied— 
“Wo-man! you have five pounds per 
week, wo-man.” “True, sir, nomi- 
nally; but I have received nothing 
for months. I am in positive want. 
And besides, sir, your credit is at stake. 
How can I play Andromache without 
black satin shoes?’ “Wo-man, be- 
gone! I in-sist on you having black 
satin shoes for An-drom-a-che. And, 
wo-man, if you dare ask me for money 
a-gain, I will forfeit you ten pounds, 
wo-man !” 

Early in 1771, disappointed in his 
hopes, and, it must be admitted, 
much through his own incurable 

ropensity, already commented on, 
Locteesl by innumerable vexations, 
oppressed with debts which he had 
not the least prospect of being able to 
discharge, this ill-starred son of genius 
gave way under the weight of his 
misfortunes, and a dangerous illness 

revented his appearing on the stage. 

hus circumstanced, he threw him- 
self on the generosity of the public, 
and announced a benefit for himself 
on the 17th of April, in which he was 
not able to perform. The receipts 
afforded him a temporary relief. In 
the autumn, having somewhat re- 


covered his health, he repaired to 
London to procure reinforcements for 
the ensuing winter. While there, 
Graham, one of his own performers, 
laid on him the first arrest, which 
was speedily followed by detainers 
from others, and he found himself in 
the King’s Bench, without any pros- 
sect of release. Another benefit for 
1im, at Smock-alley, was fixed on by 
his friends, previously to the com- 
mencement of the season. An occa- 
sional prologue was spoken by Ryder, 
who did everything for him that 
friendship could suggest, and the na- 
ture of his situation admit of. The 
play was “The Orphan,” and never was 
there a more crowded house. In con- 
sequence of the great overflow, the 
play was repeated two nights after, 
with this addition to the bill :—“ It 
is humbly hoped that the nobility and 
gentry will still exert themselves to 
bring back to his native country one 
of the best theatrical performers ng3w 
living.” But all the well-meant ef- 
forts of Mossop’s friends were unavail- 
ing. So heavy and complicated were 
his liabilities that, after a severe con- 
finement, he was at last obliged to 
extricate himself by an act of bank- 
ruptey. This happened in January, 
1772. Garrick attended at Guildhall, 
and proved a debt of about £200. In 
the meanwhile his friends in Ireland 
were far from deserting his cause. He 
had yet another benefit on March the 
23rd, in that year, when Mrs. Fitz- 
henry kindly offered her services, and 
played Zaphira. The proceeds sup- 
plied him with present maintenance. 

Mossop, on the recovery of his 
liberty, was still young in years, 
and, though somewhat broken in 
health, had vigour enough left to 
have gained a good income, with re- 
putation to himself and profit to 
any manager who might employ him. 
But his obstinacy and haughtiness, 
which misfortune had failed to tame, 
prevented his regaining the position 
to which his merit entitled him, and 
securing a competency for old age. 
He was advised to make application 
to Garrick. This he peremptorily re- 
fused, saying that Garrick Saar very 
well he was in London. By this he 
plainly implied that the frst pro- 
posal ought to come from the man- 
ager ; but as nothing offered of that 
kind, he accepted the invitation of a 
friend, Mr. Smith, a gentleman of 
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considerable fortune, and much at- 
tached to him—to take a tour on the 
Continent. In about a year after- 
wards he returned to London, emaci- 
ated in person, bowed in figure, and 
broken in spirit. His dark eye had 
lost its piercing glance, his voice had 
become tremulous, and he shunned 
society, nursing by himself the gloomy 
melancholy of his mind. 

It had ever been Mossop’s misfor- 
tune to be hurt by the injurious in- 
terposition of men who called them- 
selves his friends. Some of these, as 
we have recorded in the case of Fitz- 
patrick, when he was at Drury-lane, 
were continually instilling into his 
mind that Garrick kept him in a 
state of inferiority. Now, when it 
was of infinitely more consequence 
to him to be engaged, than it could 
be to Garrick to engage him, an 
injudicious advocate, to use a mild 
term, published a pamphlet, in which 
Mossop’s powers of acting were set 
forth in the most striking point of 
view, and an invidious comparison 
made of the decaying faculties of 
Garrick. The lustre of that once 
peerless eye, it was stated, was greatly 
diminished ; the strong expression of 
his face was wearing out every day ; 
his voice was husky, broken, and in- 
articulate, and, in short, he was so 
reduced in all his powers, that he 
could no longer tread the stage with 
anything like that vigour with which 
it was owned he had formerly dis- 
tanced competition. 

The malevolence of such a pam- 
phlet could only be equalled byits folly. 
A worse method could not have been 
devised to conciliate Garrick or ob- 
tain for Mossop an engagement. Ad- 
mitting the facts stated to be strictly 
true, without exaggeration, which 
they were not, is it to be supposed 
that Garrick, who at that time had 
no thought of retirement, and of all 
men was most alive to faine, would 
bring his own defects more glaringly 
before the public by inviting the com- 
parison ? Or, sensible of his still com- 
plete powers, and in no fear of a rival, 
would he let his enemies see that he 
was trapped or dragooned by so shal- 
low an artifice? The attempt was 
futile in the extreme, and furnishes 
another proof, added to many more, 
of how absurd it is for a man, ora 
particular party, to lead or force the 
general voice of the public. 
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This attempt failing, an application 
was made to the managers of 
Covent-garden, who seemed at first 
willing enough to engage an actor of 
Mossop’s merit, and who, by perform- 
ing with Barry, could by their joint 
weight, give new attraction and variety 
to many fine tragedies. But in the 
arrangement of the business,Mrs. Barry 
positively refused to act in any play 
with this unfortunate man. What 
could be her reason for thisresolution, 
it is now impossible to divine : she 
never avowed it, and confined herself 
to the denial. Perhaps she might 
have received some supposed affront 
from him in Ireland, never to be for- 
given. Or she might have dreaded a 
rival in Mossop to her husband, who 
wag then visibly breaking up, and 
principally held his ost through the 
ascendancy of jher abilities. Or per- 
haps it was caprice, which has its 
influence on some of the heroines of 
the stage more than any other influ- 
ence whatever. Let the cause be 
what it will, its effects greatly 
depressed a person under Mossop’s 
circumstances. His friends, however, 
advised him to waive this objection, 
and play with any- actress the mana- 
gers might think proper to associate 
him with. He did so, after astruggle, 
and their answer now was, “that their 
arrangements were all settled, and it 
se nolonger in their power to employ 
im.” 

These are the circumstances that 
were made public relative to Mossop’s 
history after his return from the 
Continent. But though imperious 
necessity may have prompted his 
apparent readiness to resume profes- 
sional duties, he had really sincere 
friends who knew and said afterwards 
that he was physieally and mentally 
incapable of exertion. His mind had 
suffered with his bodily powers, and 
he moved and talked like a man 
approaching to melancholy madness. 
A few weeks proved the truth of this 
assertion, as he fell a victim to a 
broken heart, in November, 1773, 
being only in the forty-fourth year of 
his age. He must have seen his own 
dissolution approaching, but concealed 
it, and the utter emptiness of his 

urse, from his most intimate friends. 

When his voice was so hollow as to 

be scarcely audible, he would say he 

was better ; and when questioned as 

to the state of his pecuniary matters, 
47 
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his answer was that “he wanted no- 
thing.” In this exhausted condition 
of person and finances, he was found 
dead in his bed one morning, at his 
lodgings in the Strand, with only 
fourpence-halfpenny in his pocket. 
Strong rumours went abroad that he 
had accelerated his fate by a dose of 
laudanum ; but the fact, though pro- 
bable, rests on defective evidence. 

After his death, his unconscious 
remains met the lot that has often 
attended genius and ability—that of 
finding posthumous patrons. Garrick, 
who by engaging him inthe beginning, 
might have saved him from his fate, 
now lamented his forlorn condition, 
and offered to bury him at his own 
expense; and his uncle, a man of some 
fortune, and a bencher of the Infler 
Temple, who, it is said, refused him 
the means of subsisterfte during life, 
now made the same offer. The last 
was, through decency, accepted ; and 
poor Mossop was carried to his obscure 
grave, surrounded by a scanty cortege 
of old friends. The funeral, as befit- 
ted the circumstances of the case,.was 
utterly unostentatious ; and no stone 
or inscription, as far as we have been 
ableto ascertain, marks thespot where 
his mortal substance is silently resolv- 
ing itself into its parent dust. Reader, 
there is a valuable moral in this short 
biography, and a sad example of the 
insufficiency of talents without the aid 
of discretion. 

Mossop was in his person middle- 
sized, well-formed, with features of 
much expression, and an aspect that 
evidently marked a proud and inde- 
pendent mind. His voice was deep 
and loud, and though he could not 
accommodate his tones to the softer 
passions, his level speaking had great 
force and dignity.” This was power- 
fully exhibited in his Cardinal Wol- 
sey, and in the sententious Duke, in 
“Measure for Measure.” He was 
born to be an actor ; fitted for the 
stage by a previous course of classical 
education, and inducted to it by the 
hand of inborn genius, without which, 
all learning, assiduity, and mechanism 
of profession, are but as a “ tinkling 
cymbal.” Could he have escaped 
the fatal quicksand of gambling, re- 
strained his vanity, and learned to 
measure his own attributes correctly, 
his career might have been as long 
and as prosperous.as that of Garrick. 
But he was blind, as most men are, to 
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his own defects, and when uncontrolled 
inthemanagement of Smock-alley and 
Crow-street, exhibited them with 
glaring absurdity. He even went so 
far as to expose his unfitness for 
comedy, inthe gay and volatile Archer. 
His Caled, in “ The Siege of Damas- 
cus,” was nearly of equal excellence 
with his Zanga ; inferior only from 
the less commanding position of the 
character. He gave to this wild, 
savage, and enthusiastic Arabian all 
the fire and fanatic fury which histo- 
rians have ascribed to him ; and yet 
so little did he know or value his own 
strength, or rather was so apt to 
flatter his own vanity, that when 
complimented on this performance, 
he frequently exclaimed, “ I wish you 
coal lave seen me in Phocyas’— 
this latter being the tender lover, in 
which Barry left him at an immeasur- 
able distance. To be second only to 
Garrick in some portions of “ Richard 
the Third,” and “ Macbeth,” and to 
exceed him in others, ought to have 
satisfied any reasonable ambition. 

In private life—abstracted from the 
fatal vice of gaming—Mossop was 
retired, frugal, and abstemious ; and 
as little tamted with the cliquerie 
and vices of his profession as any man 
of his time. He had peculiarities of 
manner and eccentricities of habit, 
which laid him open to much ridicule. 

Churchill was not the only critic 
whoaccused him of too much mechan- 
ism in his action and delivery, and 
there was foundation for the charge. 
He had a practice of resting his left 
hand on his hip, with his right ex- 
tended—a position which was ludi- 
crously compared to the handle and 
spout of a teapot ; whilst others, from 
his laboured enunciation, called him 
“the distiller of syllables.” Re- 
dundant emphasis is amongst the 
prominent defects of English oratory, 
whether exercised in the pulpit or at 
the bar, in the senate or on the stage. 
Mossop carried his measured theatrical 
solemnity into ordinary conversation. 
Mr. Siddons and John Kemble did 
the same. The latter once, when very 
drunk, stopped to lecture a servant 
who was helping him, late at night, 
into what he called for as Mr. Kemble’s 
charrot,a fashionable vulgarity, which 
Thomas had probably acquired from 
his master or mistress. “ My good 
fellow,” said Kemble, “the name of 
that vehicle is a trisyllable, and must 
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be pronounced distinctly, cha-ri-ot ; 
don’t forget that the next time.” 

Mossop, one ——. in the green- 
room, when dressed for Achmet, in 
“ Barbarossa,” accosted Cristy, his 
treasurer, who had just come in from 
the street, in these words, “ Mr. Cristy, 
does it snow?” Cristy, not compre- 
hending the cause of the manager’s 
question, hesitated ; upon which, 
Mossop repeated calmly and delibe- 
rately, “ Mr. Cristy, does it snow ?” 
Cristy still gave no answer; when 
Mossop, a third time, asked, “ Pray, 
does it snow?” A great deal of what 
is called humming and hawing fol- 
lowed on the part of the bewildered 
functionary, but still no decisive an- 
swer; upon which Mossop addressed 
him in his Thost superb and regal 
manner, “Do you know what snow 
is? Snow is a small fea-ther-ed 
thing, which falls from the clouds, 
and lies up-on the ground like a white 
sheet. Now, be so ob-li-ging as to 
step into the street, and bring me 
word whe-ther it snows or not!” 
Mossop’s anxiety was purely mana- 
gerial, and arose from doubts of the 
state of the weather; he well know- 
ing, that on that depended a full or 
an empty house. On another occa- 
sion, he was acting Osmyn, in the 
“Mourning Bride.” Selim, a subor- 
dinate character, being stabbed by 
Zara, should have remained dead and 
motionless on the stage; but, being 
seized with an untoward fit of cough- 
ing, he, unluckily, put up his hand, 
and loosened his neck gear, which 
set the audience in a roar of laughter. 
The scene over, the enraged manager 
railed at his underling for daring to 
exhibit signs of life when he was dead. 
The culprit, in excuse said, he must 
have choked, had he not relieved 
himself as he did. “Sir,” thundered 
Mossop, “it was your duty to choke 
a thousand times, rather than spoil 
my scene.” In the last act of “ Mac- 
beth,” Mossop always had his trun- 
cheon sawn in two ; so that when he 
struck down the unlucky wight who 
brings the intelligence of the sudden 
march of Birnam Wood upon Dunsi- 
nane, he was supposed to break the 
symbol of command on the cranium 
of the messenger with the violence of 
the blow. The pieces rolléd down to 
the footlights, while the theatre rang 
with the plaudits of the admiring 
and astounded spectators. 
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Mossop had also a strange idea, that 
his acting powers were much influ- 
enced by diet, and regulated his din- 
ner according to his part; broth, or 
boiled mutton, he reserved for lovers ; 
roast pork for tyrants, pudding for 
Cardinal Wolsey, and solalaunties 
steaks for Zanga. In this eccentricity, 
however, he fell short of what that 
pestilent wit, Lord Byron, describes 
as the custom of certain of the Lake 
poets when they felt the throes of 
poetic labour; they caused them- 
selves to be carried to bed, and sus- 
tained on thin slices of bread and 
butter during the process of inspira- 
tion. In the enthusiasm of acting, 
Mossop frequently worked himself 
up to a belief that he was the very 
person he represented ; and one night, 
returning home to his lodgings, after 
a most successful performance of 
Richard the Third, he flew into a vio- 
lent passion with the servant who 
appeared before him with a small 
tallow candle, and demanded if that 
was a taper fit to light his majesty to 
his couch. This hallucination was ex- 
ceeded by Elliston, who personated 
King George the Fourth, in the coro- 
nation pageant, at Drury-lane, until 
he became convinced that he was 
the actual potentate; and as he 
crossed the platform over the pit, was 
accustomed to pause, and extending 
his hands benignly, exclaim, with 
pompous condescension, “ Bless you, 
my people!” These, and many such, 
are harmless ebullitions of vanity; and 
would be incredible did we not know 
them to be authentic. Mossop was 
also remarkable for the tenacity of 
his memory, and the accuracy with 
which he confined himself to the text 
of his author. He was seldom known 
to misplace a word, or omit a sen- 
tence, and newJrequired the aid of 
the prompier.” It was not so with 
one of his contemporaries at Drury- 
lane—an actor of little fame, but of 
considerable notoriety, who acquitted 
himself of a message in the following 
whimsical style. Thus wrote the au- 
thor: “Sir, the Marquis of Otranto 
and his followers are at the gate ; and 
swear, that unless you surrender a 
lady that’s secreted in the castle, they 
will set it in flames!” Thus, said the 
actor: “There’s a whole troop of 
Otrantos at the gate; and they swear 
that, unless you come down and deli- 
ver a lady directly, you will all be 
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burnt alive!” Not long ago, we heard 
a Balthazar announce to his master, 
Romeo, in the fifth act, that his lady- 
love was “sleeping with all the Ca- 
pulets.” 
Yates, another of Garrick’s com- 
any, was also an actor who treated 
is author with little ceremony. 
Churchill said of him justly—* With- 
out the least finesse of art, he gets ap- 
— !—I wish he’d get his part.” 

huter also preferred his own wit to 
that which was written down for him; 
and Liston and John Reeve, in our 
own days, improved liberally on this 
example. Tom Walker, the original 
Macheath, was never able to learn 
anything correctly. His memory was 
really what Shakespeare calls “a fume, 
and limbeck only.” Even in giving 
out a play he forgot the short lesson 
that had been repeated to him. On 
a Saturday night he had once to an- 
nounce “ Henry the Eighth,” for the 
benefit of Mrs. Bicknell. After having 
made his bow, he began: “ Ladies 
and gentlemen, to-morrow”——here 
a voice from the pit interrupted him— 
“To-morrow is Sunday, Sir, try again.” 
This address threw poor Walker into 
confusion ; however, he made a se- 
cond attempt, and very sententiously 
discharged his errand in the following 
manner :—“ On Monday evening next 
will be performed the historical play 
of King Henry the Eighth, containing 
the divorce of Anna Bullen, the mar- 
riage of Queen Katherine, and the 
death of Mrs. Bicknell, for the benefit 
of Cardinal Wolsey.” 

There is no portrait of Mossop in 
the unrivalled gallery of the Garrick 
Club. He was engraved as Zanga 
in a collection of plays published by 
Wenman, in 1776 ; and the late Wil- 
liam Lewis, the celekgated light come- 
dian of Covent-gard@M, had a picture 
of him in private life, engraved by 
Ridley, in 1799, from an original draw- 
ing by Pitt. Who has it now? 

On looking through the theatrical 
registers of the last hundred years, 
we are struck by the vast array of 
talent which Dublin has supplied to 
the London boards. 

On Monday, December the 2nd, 
1839, an actor, whose name it is un- 
necessary to draw from the oblivion 





in which it is shrouded, was ostenta- 
tiously announced at Drury Lane, 
from the Theatre Royal, Dublin, in 
the character of Romeo, thereby leay- 
ing the public of London to suppose 
that he had been the representative 
of that interesting hero in the Irish 
metropolis. It was a failure of un- 
usual magnitude, accompanied by 
shouts of laughter unassociated with 
the same interesting part since the 
days of the celebrated amateur Romeo 
Coates., A leading journal, celebrated 
for its critical acumen and general 
tone of kindness, wound up a ruth- 
less castigation of the want of judg- 
ment displayed by the managers in 
allowing such an exhibition, and of 
the vanity of the unlucky debutant, 
by saying, “we think our merry 
friends on the other side of the water 
must have been playing off their 
characteristic humour when they sent 
us such a Romeo as we had to endure 
last night.” This called up the Dub- 
lin master of the revels in vindication 
of himself and his audience. He ac- 
cordingly addressed a reply to the 
London journal, to the following 
effect : “ Wecannot hold ourselves re- 
sponsible for the proceedings of other 
managers ; but assuredly, the gentle- 
man whom you and the public have so 
severely handled would never have 
been placed in Dublin in the same pre- 
dicament to which he has beenexposed 
in the English capital. He was en- 
gaged here for what is technically un- 
derstood as the heavy business; and 
had the play of ‘Romeo and Juliet’ 
been brought forward during his short 
stay, the duties of /riar Lawrence, 
rather than those of the youthful 
lover, would have fallen to his execu- 
tion. Allow me to remind you, that 
when Dublin has furnished supplies 
to the London theatrical market, it 
has usually been in the form of such 
contributions as Mrs. Woflington, 
Mrs. Jordan, Miss O'Neill, Quin, 
Sheridan, Macklin, Barry, Mossop, 
John Kemble, G. F. Cooke, William 
Farren, and Richard Jones. We can 
scarcely expect the compliment to be 
returned in full, but a more frequent 
peregeeme would be highly accept- 
able. 


J. W. C. 
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THE.gold noon of August is burning amain 

O’er the vapourous streams and sierras of Spain : 
All hushed is Madrid ; over balconied square, 
Church, palace, and turret, expands the broad glare ; 
Scarce a soul is abroad, save the beggar who snores 
In the black slanting shade of cathedral doors ; 

Or the lean bronzed sentinel, swinging his gun 

To and fro, as he paces his guard in the sun. 


But hark to the clock in the turret !—one—two— 
Three—four—chimes the afternoon up in the blue ; 
A ark to the blare of the trumpet that cleaves 
Th@Wizzy calm over the sunlighted eaves. 

The lattices open, the groups gather fast ; 

Again and again rings the summoning blast, 

As shouting, and jeering, and pushing along, 

The crowds to the hot Tauromachia throng. 


At length they have gained it ; above the old walls 
The broad crimson banner spreads proudly and falls 
In a languid disdain on the cease of the air: 

The vacant arena seethes hot in the glare. 

Beneath the white awnings sit row upon row 

Fat citizens, nobles, the high and the low ; 

Grave cloaked cavalleros with cheeks brown as tan, 
And dusk dimpled donnas with bouquet and fan. 


But lo! something stirs in yon black iron ward, 
And now, at the signal, the grate is unbarred ; 

A dust cloud puffs out from the darkness—within 
For a space all is bellow and clamour and din, 

And the blindfolded horses careering around 

Start, snorting their fear foam away at the sound,— 
As with nostrils dilate, eyes fierce blooded and full, 
Head downward tramps heavily forward the Bull. 


Now around and around him to madden and flurry, 

The peccadors canter and wheel hurry scurry% 

O’er his eyes now the white flag is fluttered to thwart him ; 
A spear-point now lances a vein to avert him,— 

A huge maddened mass spouting crimson, and plunging 
His strong front of rage mid their waving and lunging ; 

Till he rears o’er the corse of one steed ripped asunder, 

His red dripping horns mid the multitudes’ thunder. 


While the air yet is deaf with their tempesting cheers, 
In the fierce glaring space—lo, a Figure appears ; 
Silken elegant is he, as though he were bade 

To a bridal ; nonchalant as on promenade, 

He strolls to the onset. The bull rushes on, 

As an avalanche huge, swift as shot from the gun, 

To transfix him—ah, death ! is he shattered—not so, 
Elusively laughing, he baffles the blow. 
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And as the huge terror tramps past in its rage, 


Taps his box, and saluting awaits the next gauge 

With indifferent ease, while a thousand hearts beat ; 

Then shielding with kerchief of cambric the heat 

From his head, on the sands on an indolent pose 

Of disdain, stretches calmly as though for a doze : 

There’s a shriek ! is’t his heart blood that darkens the day ? 


No ; the ground is rent deep on the spot where he lay. 


Thus passes the sport : every instant the breath 


Of the multitude stops, as he trifles with death ; 

Now cunninger, deadlier, fiercer, the bull 

Has rent his silk garb—but the danger grows dull, 

So he fronts him advancing—the rapier bright, 

And electrical swift as an arrow of light, 

Plunges fierce through the spine, and the bull snorting gore, 
Stumbling, sinks into death—and the drama is o’er. 








THE eyes of the empire—of the world 
in fact, steadily rest upon the 
single English county which the 
American blockade has suddenly 
flung into the abyss of destitution. 
The spectacle is, indeed, profoundly 
solemn and exciting. Foreigners 
look on with amazement at the ex- 
tent of the calamity, and the patience 
and peaceableness with which so 
artificial a disaster can be borne. Its 
magnitude startles the statesmen of 
neighbouring countries, who know 
that a catastrophe one half as serious 
would plunge their nation into a ruin 
complete and irretrievable. They 
contemplate in fixed admiration 
that English buoyancy, which the 
direst reverses do not affect, and 
which literally has no parallel in any 
other people. The daily tragedies of 
the Western fields ofcarnage do not 
draw off attention from this domestic 
picture, so fraught with misery, and 
so full of pathos. The scenes beyond 
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the ocean have their majesty, which 
the clumsiest strategy could not ob- 
scure, but these scenes at home also 
possess a lustre and a dramatic force, 
rivalling the interest of the larger 
arena. There the earth and air reek 
with the blood and smoke of a fero- 
cious and unnatural strife : here it isa 
heavy and oppressive stillness which 
marks the presence of the destroyer. 
No tramp and rush of men, no 
gleaming of steel, no crack of rifle, 
none of the dash, and bustle, and exci- 
ting vicissitudeof war. Instead of this, 
the smokeless chimneys of gaunt 
factories, the groups of men at street- 
corners from whom no laugh breaks 
forth, and whose speech is low and 
grave: a silence almost appalling in 
a place where the rattle and hum of 
industry were perpetual—these tell 
slightly the tale of a suffering which 
can be fully known only by plunging 
down deep laneways, and penetrating 
into the innermost chambers of hum- 
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ble dwellings, where the grate is 
empty and the cupboard bare; where 
the husband and father but a few 
weeks ago independent, cheerful, and 
self-reliant, sits gloomily among his 
starving children in the wretched 
home, from which every saleable 
article has gone to purchase food. 
Through all their myriad variations 
of trial and sorrow, these are sights 
than which’ none could be more 
acutely painful. Men, who could 
walk unmoved through hospitals, 
where the wounded of a great battle 
lie in every variety of mangled and 
hideous suffering, have broken down 
before these ghastly incidents of a 
complete and hopeless poverty. It 
is no commop event, surely, when 
250,000 respectable workmen lie 
idle for months, representing, with 
their families, fully half a million 
souls! This is a vast, and, in its di- 
mensions, an absolutely unexampled 
national affliction. Itis an enormous 
penalty exacted for our dependence 
upon American cotton. It is our 
punishment for trusting with a supine 
implicitness to naked economical 
principles. We are performing our 
bitter part in this futile and horrid 
war. But we must bear the misfor- 
tune now. Good will come of it. 
Lancashire manufacturers will grow 
wiser, as Lancashire operatives mani- 
festly have done. Both will learn to 
speak more humbly and rationally of 
their position in the State. There are 
other interests than Cotton, else they 
had had no succour in their misery. 
Cotton is not king, socially any more 
than politically. Manchester is not 
England. Lancashire is not the em- 
pire. Masters and men are depen- 
dent: the one for the adoption of a 
national policy which will preserve 
them from ruin ; the other for the as- 
sistance of public opinion, without the 
controlof which capital would play the 
tyrant, and the operative sink into the 
conditionof aserf. Out of this Lanca- 
shire distress a more wholesome poli- 
tical feeling will spring up among the 
manufacturing classes, and the work- 
men have certainly held forth a bright 
example to ranks above them by a 
demeanour indicating a high average 
of intelligence, and a just apprecia- 
tion of their position. It will be 
useful, at a moment so interesting, 
to show how rapidly the factory 
operative is improving (and his ad- 
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vance is but a measure of the general 
elevation observable among the work- 
ing classes of the country), and how 
much of this result is due to former 
struggles and difficulties through 
which he has passed, in his conflicts 
with his own vices and others’ selfish- 
ness. He has come out of these 
purified, with a higher self-respect, 
and a deeper attachment to the insti- 
tutions of the country. 

Until lately it was the tendency of 
the public mind to visit trades’ com- 
binations and strikes with uniform 
and undiscriminating _reprobation. 
This prejudice against the workman 
arose in the days when his only 
weapon was violence, and a strike was 
really an insurrection. But, with the 
comparatively moderate conduct of 
the operatives in their more recent 
struggles, it has been discovered that 
if sinning somewhat they have been 
somewhat sinned against, and theif 
case has steadily emerged to public 
view in its honest proportions, not- 
withstanding the untairness of many 
leading writers. The following pages 
deal with such strikes in the cotton 
districtsasare specially representative 
of the later character and course of 
the labour-war throughout the king- 
dom, and whilst impartially exhibit- 
ing the faults of masters and of men 
alike, claim for the operatives, and it 
will be seen on good grounds, a moral 
improvement, the result in some part, 
no doubt, of their own combinations, 
which gives the best promise of 
greater future amity in the relations 
of employer and employed, and of 
further advancement in that im- 
portant portion of British society 
which is held together by daily 
labour. The condition of the work- 
man is a matter of much larger im- 
portance to us, as a nation, than to 
any other country, and the present 
aspect of our operative classes can- 
not but cause deep gratification as 
well as justifiable pride, when, on the 
testimony of facts, it has been found, 
in the sequel of this paper, that it is 
no accidental or evanescent improve- 
ment which the public now witness, 
but one whose growth can be traced, 
and whose causes have a permanent 
root. 

The conduct of these Lancashire 
operatives is, indeed, an honour to 
the nation. Their patience under the 
sorest and most protracted trials, 
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excites the enthusiasm even of con- 
tinental writers. It is the finest fea- 
ture in the noble aspect which Eng- 
land presents at this juncture to the 
wold It was in the power of those 
workmen vastly to embarrass the 
Government. ad they embraced 
the cause of the Southern States of 
America, the maintenance of our 
neutrality would have been wellnigh 
impossible. Serious social difficulties 
must have arisen had they entered 
upon a crusade against the tyranny 
of capital, for which certain indi- 
viduals, unfortunately, gave some 
grounds by the callous proceeding of 
selling the cotton to foreigners at a 
remium which they might themselves 
ave manufactured. The workpeople 
might have also found a grievance in 
the tardy and imperfect action of 
the poor-law ; while the occasion was 
gpecially favourable for preferring 
fresh demands in connexion with the 
franchise. However deplorable agi- 
tations in any of these directions 
would have been, serious blame could 
hardly have attached to the opera- 
tives had they fallen into such 
errors. In their presumed condition 
of ignorance on the course and cha- 
racter of events, and their natural 
disposition to refer all their privations 
to the authorities or their masters, 
it was supposed certain that the stop- 
yage of the mills would be followed 
& an outburst of democracy in “ 
n 


new and more dangtrous form. | 
the words of the proverb: La faim 


vend un homme excusable. These 
hungry men were the best material 
for the demagogue’s purposes. There 
was, at least, a specious case against 
the Cabinet from their obstinate in- 
sistance upon a national policy to 
which the protraction of the disaster 
—— be imputed. The gloom had 
gathered and deepened before the 
hand of help was extended to the 
sufferers. The Government were un- 
pardonably slow in coming to their 
relief. Hoping against hope that the 
struggle in America would be brought 
to a speedy end, Parliament allowed 
the number of starving families to 
multiply, with seeming insensibility 
to the horrors of their situation. 
Where there existed so much pabulum 
of agitation, the forbearance of the 
Lancashire community is worthy of 

articular eulogy. The workmen 
ave strictly abstained from all sorts 
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of political demonstrations. No Chart- 
ist clamour has arisen ; no commu- 
nistic or revolutionary opinions have 
been broached. The morals of the 
operatives in a period of strong temp- 
tation have been no less praise- 
worthy. A general sobriety of 
demeanour is, to a stranger, the most 
striking circumstance in the locality 
of the catastrophe. The workmen 
have not fallen into drunkenness or 
riot, but whenever they meet, in 
groups at street-corners, or in the 
neighbourhood of soup-kitchens, it is 
to discuss the prospects of trade and 
their own privations with calmness, 
and a large degree of intelligence 
for a class possessed of so few advan- 
tages. At every stageof the distress, 
they have exhibited a befitting self- 
respect, which alone would far re- 
move them from the category of the 
ordinary poor. When the poor-law 
officials made the mistake of attempt- 
ing to impose upon the operatives, as 
a labour-test, offices usually assigned 
to paupers, they objected to the 
degradation, but intimated at the 
same time that they shrank from no 
legitimate test, and rather coveted it. 
When, from the difficulty of provid- 
ing this, an attendance upon school- 
teaching, improvised for the occasion, 
was substituted, young and old came 
together with a creditable docility. 
The man of sixty might be seen in 
many of the rooms fitted up for the 
purpose in deserted factories, learning 
to read, or write, or cipher beside the 
lad of sixteen. The universal feeling 
of those persons engaged in adminis- 
tering relief is a singular satisfaction 
with their task, springing from the 
excellent spirit of the recipients. 
Like all trials rightly borne, this 
visitation will raise and purify the 
character of the factory operatives. 
When the days of brisk trade and of 
ood wages return, they will, doubt- 
ess, practise greater frugality and 
foresight. After the discovery that 
they are recognised as an important 
element in the prosperity of the 
nation, whose welfane concerns all 
classes, they will naturally feel more 
contented with their lot. The cir- 
cumstance will hardly be lost upon 
them, that the aristocracy have 
headed the subscription-lists in their 
behalf, and have proved all through 
their sincerest and most prompt 
friends, A general and generous 
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sympathy between rich and poor 
will be the lining of silver to this 
cloud. If the mill-owners have in 
a few cases earned the reprobation 
of the public, by preferring specula- 
tion to legitimate trading, these ex- 
ceptional sinners do not obscure the 
magnanimity of those manufacturers 
who have kept their mills open at a 
loss so great that its amount would 
be treated as fabulous. Some of the 
larger firms have even lent money to 
their men, to be repaid, without inte- 
rest, by small instalments, on a re- 
newal of work. To the frequency of 
such sacrifices is mainly due the 
attachment to their masters awaken- 
ed in the minds of the workmen, and 
without denying the salutary influence 
of those educational appliances which 
have, of late years, been largely used 
by the factory operatives, their pre- 
sent bearing may chiefly be referred 
to the unquestionable sincerity and 
imposing universality of the inter- 
ference for their succour. 

In its existing condition Lancashire 
has, indeed, a bright as well as a 
gloomy side. Intensely dramatic 
pictures might be painted of its 
daily extending misery. Stories are 
related of the sufferings of families, 
lately surrounded by a rude com- 
fort, which harrow the heart. One 
meal a day of the coarsest food; 
1s, 2hd. per week, supplied by the 
poor-rate, for the support of each 
individual; men, ‘women, and chil- 
dren huddled together in rooms, 
from which every article of furniture 
and clothing has been long since 
sold ; fevers supervening upon defi- 
ciency of bread and want of fuel; 
the strong men of a few months 
back now gaunt and bowed down; 
children, the happy spirits of home, 
and the hope of declining years, car- 
ried to the grave slain by hunger; 
the household broken up and driven 
forth from its shelter, by the stern 
hand of the needy creditor, to take 
refuge in the common receptacles 
of professional poverty and sys- 
tematic vice—these scenes visitors to 
the Lancashire towns encounter on 
leaving the public highway, to spend 
an hour among the desolated houses. 
A writer, however, who has no 
immediate purpose of stimulating 
public benevolence, need only add, 
as a legitimate boast to English- 
men, that among these two hun- 
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dred and fifty thousand operatives 
deprived of labour and sustenance, no 
violence has occurred, no seditious 
sentiments have found utterance, no 
an, to anarchy has discovered 
itself. The public are fain to believe 
that so interesting a phenomenon, to 
whatever else in part traceable, is 
also indicative of a moral improve- 
ment, more or less, among the work- 
men; a circumstance justifying the 
predictions of philanthropists, and 
encouraging fresh efforts for the en- 
lightenment of the working-classes. 
There was a time when the idea had 
strong root, that if the workmen of 
the manufacturing districts were put 
in the way of learning anything be- 
yond the handiwork of their trades, 
they would become discontented, 
factious, and fatally prone to com- 
binations against their masters. To 
circulate books among them was to 
communicate poison. Lecturers were 
pestilent busybodies; workmen’s 
newspapers were the germ of revo- 
lutions. But experience has proved 
how vain were all these appre- 
hensions. The progress of know- 
ledge in the ranks of the operatives 
has not, perhaps, been an unmixed 
good. The same types from which is 
struck off the religious periodical or 
responsible public journal do the 
behest of Mr. G. W. M. Reynolds, 
and flood Laneashire with the lowest 
and most deleterious of “sensation” 
tales. The family of the workman 
eagerly devour the disgusting ali- 
ment; and who shall describe the 
consequent evils? The dangerand mis- 
chief of this species of literature are 
the price we pay for the large bene- 
fits of a press unshackled by taxation 
or legal interference. There is this 
satisfaction, at least, as respects the 
prurient fiction of the ynolds’ 
school, that readers rapidly become 
sated with it, and finally rise to a 
taste for something purer and better. 
Thus, it is a remarkable fact (stated 
here upon sufficient authority), that, 
during the last couple of years, the 
circulation of “sensation” tales of 
the demoralizing kind, has seriously 
fallen off; and that, in the manu- 
facturing districts especially, papers 
of the character of the British Work- 
man, and among the higher class of 
operatives, others in the style of the 
Sunday at Home and the Leisure 
Hour, have increased in sale and in- 
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fluence. Trades-unions, indeed, still 
exist to the disappointment of those 
theorizers who denounced them as 
invariably fatal to the wellbeing of 
the operative ; but the management 
of those organizations has undergone 
a change, and at no previous time 
were they so fair an expression of 
the interests of working-men. They 

artake more of the character of 

nefit-societies, and interfere less 
frequently with the individual’s free- 
dom in making a contract with the 
employer. 

When such interference is resorted 
to, the case is sure to be clearer than 
formerly, and the means employed 
are more scrupulous. The case is 
certain to be one in which a great 
deal can, at any rate, be said for the 
view taken by the operatives. The 
masters will be found, probably, to 
have acted, at least, with inconsider- 
ateness. The men know that their 
only chance is to bring public opinion 
to their side, and to accomplish this, 
they must comeinto court with clean 
hands. The trades-union attempts 
no more than it has a probability of 
achieving, and is invariably governed 
by practical calculations of the effect 
to be produced by its action. In the 
documents which it issues for *its 
justification, it comes forward in a 
temperate and argumentative spirit. 
Appeal is made to the judgment of 
the community, and by it, not the 
compactness of the union itself, are 
the workmen prepared to stand or 
fall. Wild harangues against capital 
do not occur in workmen’s addresses. 
Strikes are oftener settled at an early 
stage by arationalcompromise. Relax- 
ations of their formerly Medo-Persian 
rules are consented to by men when 
such a course is clearly wisest, and 
the non possumus of the magnates 
of the trades’ committee is sensibly 
abandoned. All this marks a moral 
and intellectual progress among the 
workmen of England which it were 
specially unjust not to acknowledge 
at a time when their conduct is so 
patient and patriotic. 

Such an advance of the operative 
in the social scale is viewed with no 
suspicion by the strongest Conserva- 
tive. The good feeling existing be- 
tween several leading noblemen and 
the working population ; the respect 
universally entertained by the latter for 
such public men as the Earl of Derby, 
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Lord Palmerston, Sir John Pakington, 
Mr. Disraeli, and Lord Stanley, is 
proof that the operative will be more 
peaceable as an individual, more 
tractable as one of a class, in propor- 
tion as an increase of intelligence 
shows him where his real interests 
lie, and where his best friends are to 
be sought. 

In the Cotton crisis the workmen, 
from the education lately acquired, 
rudimental though it be, have learned 
to distinguish between the real and 
artificial, and hence the propriety of 
their demeanour. This is a reverse, 
they know, with the causing of which 
neither their masters nor the Govern- 
ment have had anything to do, unlike 
the case of the Coventry weavers, 
whom Mr. Gladstone deliberately 
condemned to poverty in carrying 
out one of his crotchets. his 
happy change in the spirit of the 
operative is in no degree the re- 
sult of legislation. It has not arisen 
from an influence external to the 
ranks of the workmen themselves. 
The legislature, after many struggles, 
confessed itself powerless between 
capital and labour ; finally, it leaves 
the parties to make their own ar- 
rangements and settle their differ- 
ences. The wisdom of this policy 
of non-intervention was forcibly il- 
lustrated during the building-strike 
of London. The entire subject of 
legislative interference was then re- 
viewed. Some even proposed the 
abolition of all trades-unions by Act 
of Parliament—a measure of reaction 
which, had it been possible to enact 
it, would have destroyed in a month 
the beneficial influence exerted upon 
the minds of the operatives during a 
quarter of ‘a century. Ultimately, 
however, it was admitted that, justly 
to both parties, nothing could be done 
between them. The men, it was at 
last allowed, had a right to combine, 
in a legitimate way, as well as the 
masters, and the struggle came to a 
more satisfactory termination by be- 
ing allowed to work itself out. All 

rogress towards improved relations 
etween employer and employed must 
roceed upon this principle. Like 
andlord and tenant, they must be left 
free to make or mar their own con- 
tracts. The hand of the legislator 
only introduces an element of dis- 
cord, 

Trades-unions, it may not generally 
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be known, have of late years in- 
creased in number, though quarrels 
between masters and workmen have 
decreased ; a paradox only explainable 
by the circumstance that both parties 
are wiser, and understand their inte- 
rests better than formerly, especially 
the workmen. Inthe valuable report, 
read lately before the Social Science 
Association, testimony is borne to this 
moral progress of the workman, and 
the comparatively peaceable prosecu- 
tion of trade in recent years is referred 
toit. The Committee state their con- 
clusions thus : 


“1, That trade-societies have of late 
years increased in number, and that an in- 
creased number of working-men have be- 
come members of them. 

“2, That societies which are composed of 
workmen who are engaged in the same trade 
in different parts of the country have shown 
a disposition to unite, and that societies con- 
nected with different trades in the same 
town have also shown a disposition to 
unite. 

“3. That the principles upon which trade- 
societies regulate their proceedings are more 
moderate, and that dissensions between the 
workmen belonging to them and their mas- 
ters have been managedin a fairer spirit than 
in the times before the repeal of the laws 
against combination. 

“4, That the workmen belonging to these 
societies form a better estimate now than 
heretofore of the condition of their respective 
trades, that they are less unreasonable in 
their expectations of obtainimg increased 
wages, that they understand better the ne- 
cessity of submitting to reductions, that 
they have generally overcome the prejudices 
which they once entertained against ma- 
chinery, and that their leaders are men of 
higher character and intelligence.” 


Having borne this remarkable testi- 
mony to the improvement in the 
bearing of the workmen which has 
followed the release of trade-societies 
from the unfair action of a prohibitive 
law, the same experienced persons, 
paying full regard to the interests of 
oth masters and men, the extension 
of trade, and the welfare of society, 
proceed to condemn all legislative 
measures as impotent to prevent 
strikes and lock-outs, and only pro- 
ductive of unmitigated evil. They 
assume that combinations will take 
place equally upon the side of capital 
and of labour, and that the most the 
public can require is the publication 
of the rules of societies as a guarantee 
against secret plots. It is where this 
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secrecy exists that tyrannical courses 
are adopted. For both parties publi- 
city is ultimately an advantage. It 
secures the impartial arbitrament of 
public opinion, and the operatives 
profess to expect success only by 
carrying the public withthem. They 
have learned the weakness of con- 
spiracies, however extensive and well 
sustained by a bursting treasury. The 
Committee, consequently, at whose 
head stood Sir James P. Kay Shuttle- 
worth, and among whose members 
were the best representatives both of 
the labour interest and of the em- 
ployers, recommend that absolute 
non-interference should be the rule 
in trade disputes, and can see no hope 
of good result from any standing 
organization to which quarrels should 
be referred. Anything upon the 
French pattern, like the Conseils des 
Prud’ hommes, besides being innately 
repugnant to English ideas, would 
prove entirely ineftectual. In France 
these tribunals only work satisfac- 
torily in so far as_ they are strictly 
confined to slight disputes regarding 
wages. During the discussion raised 
by the London builders’ strike, per- 
sons came forward in advocacy of the 
distinct legalization of all trade-so- 
cieties and employers’ associations 
whatsoever, with a registration of 
their rules, and the conferring of a 
power upon them to recover their 
subscriptions legally. The comple- 
ment of this plan was the establish- 
ment of mixed courts of workmen and 
employers, with powers to act, to a 
certain extent, compulsorily. It was 
argued that then strikes might be 
absolutely prohibited, and the parties 
placed in the hands of these judicial 
functionaries for the determining of 
all manner of disputes respecting 
rates of payment, numbers of ap- 
prentices, and hours of labour. This 
optimist scheme could only have 
been proposed at a moment when the 
fever of a great strike had destroyed 
the calmness of the judgment, and 
the project isonly noticed here to bring 
into contrast with it the more saga- 
cious declarations of the Committee 
already quoted, who trace the im- 
proved relations now happily estab- 
lished between masters ee workmen, 


and the generally excellent bearing of 
the latter, to the fact that they have 
been trammelled by no laws liable to 
the interpretation of being oppressive, 
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and framed by masters in the interest 
of capital. Minor questions, which 
often produce an irritation serious 
beyond anything their importance 
justifies, might possibly with advan- 
tage be iad to some mixed tri- 
bunal of masters and men, not created 
by enactment however, but provided 
for the emergency. by the parties 
themselves. he wisdom of the 
opinion, at the same time, cannot be 
questioned, that “it would be over- 
sanguine to hope for a removal (by 
any such means) of the more direct 
and serious causes of strife.” The 
general conclusion of the Committee 
is specially relevant to the purpose 
of this essay, as the present de- 
meanour of the Lancashire workmen, 
and the sympathy existing between 
them and their masters, are the result 
of those natural influences of extended 
education and a sense of mutual de- 
pendence, which artificial legislation 
would only arrest or prevent. Finally, 
they declare,— 


‘That the improved education of masters 
and of men, there is good reason to hope, is 
* doing more to avert collisions between them 
than any mere arrangements could accom- 
plish, whether voluntary or enforced; that 
the experience of the past has convinced 
many of the employers that not to care 
for their hands, not to promote their 
intellectual and moral welfare, not to show 
sympathy with them, and forbearance 
towards them, is to ruin themselves; and 
that the employed are learning that with- 
out temperance and self-government they 
must be slavish, that their interests are the 
same with those of the whole land, that the 
more they respect their own order, the less 
they will be at war with every other,” 


Were there substituted for this 
spontaneous moral growth some 
forcing process of State interference, 
an elaborate machinery of tribunals 
for investigating questions of wages, 
or hours, or customs established by 
trades-unions, the effect would be 
distinctly reactionary and pernicious. 
The existence of courts where an 
asylum could be found from the 
oppressions of capital, would en- 
courage the workmen to foster causes 
of difference, if these tribunals had 
the character of favouring the opera- 
tive; and if they had not this 
reputation, they would become a 
political grievance to the men, and 
a source of social turbulence instead 
of peace. As in France, the Govern- 








ment of the country would become 
involved in their proceedings, and 
any injustice committed under their 
sanction, or bias shown by their 
functionaries, would be visited upon 
the State. M. Louis Blane, the 
author of the co-operative associa- 
tions to which the Revolution of 
1848 gave birth, though a zealous 
friend to the scheme of Conseils des 
Pru@hommes, is obliged to admit 
that these tribunals are regarded as, 
if in reality they be not, a political 
institution. They have had as many 
hues as the chameleon, shifting with 
and accurately representing the suc- 
cessive phases of a quasi-constitutional 
government, of democracy, and of 
absolutism. M. Blanc’s review of 
the scheme is expressed in language 
that will hardly encourage English- 
men to establish a State Department 
of compulsory arbitration between 
masters and workmen, with a presi- 
dent appointed by the Crown at its 
head. “I must give Napoleon credit,” 
says the illustrious refugee,— 


“For using this weapon in such a 
manner as is calculated to wheedle into 
submission to his sway the least enlightened 
portion of the working classes; for the 
watchword of the presidents in the Conseils 
des Prud’hommes, seems to be, ever since 
the Empire was re-established, ‘Let us 
turn the scale in favour of the operatives ;° 
and I have it from workmen thoroughly 
acquainted @with all that refers to their 
class, that, whereas under the reign of 
Louis Philippe, the masters mostly carried 
their cause, it is just the reverse which 
happens now, the Imperial policy being to 
indemnify the working-men by some 
material advantages for the loss of those 
lofty, ennobling enjoyments, which man 
derives from the sense of his self-dependence 
secured, and his dignity unimpaired.” 


Would there arise no danger of a 
similar use being made of a like 
scheme even in England? Are there 
no party purposes which might be 
served by it in this country? There 
are statesmen amongst us who culti- 
vate the special favour of the opera- 
tive classes, and depend upon it for 
the accomplishment of their ambi- 
tion,— would their influence over an 
English project akin to the French 
one be safe for the employer, or 
useful to society ? The best possible 
kind of proof is given that our own 
plan of leaving master and workman 
free is the soundest. The workmen 
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have risen under it to such a moral 
elevation that even foreign nations 
speak of them with admiration ; and 
masters are content to be secured 
by public opinion against all un- 
reasonable demands coercively pre- 
ferred. Experience has taught both 
parties that er freedom of con- 
tract is best for the interests of each, 
even at the risk of occasional crises, 
in which misunderstandings will 
lead to enormous losses. This con- 
viction would not have been so soon 
reached in England did not the spirit 
of our institutions favour it. To all 
modifications of Continental bureau- 
cracy, to everything savouring of doc- 
trinaireism, our people are naturally 
averse, and this disposition has saved 
them from many projects broached 
at Social Science meetings, and 
obtruded upon attention by economic 
theorists, which, ostensibly advan- 
tageous to the operatives, were really 
calculated to injure them, by drawing 
off their minds from their true posi- 
tion and relations to their employers. 
Thus, the Co-operative movement, if 
it ever could have been to any extent 
successful, would have only ‘wrought 
ultimate injury to the workmen con- 
federated together, as well as to the 
general interests of working-men. 
The salary obtained for skilled labour 
from a large and successful capitalist 
is every way preferable to the division 
of profits in a co-operative scheme for 
drapery business, tailoring, shoe-mak- 
ing, or any of the smaller manufac- 
tures to which it has been regarded 
as applicable. The salary is more 
easily earned. The feeling of respon- 
sibility is less. The reward is more 
certain and regular. If, in the other 
case, the workman is relieved from 
the sense of dependence upon the 
caprice of a master, he has to en- 
counter the difficulties of prosecuting 
business with his numerous partners 
amicably, together with a host of 
other drawbacks familiar to practical 
men. Even if it had the elements of 
success, the co-operative scheme would 
be but a partial solution of the labour 
problem. It possesses, however, none 
of the essentials of success ; and all the 
essays read at quasi-scientific gather- 
ingsonthe Elevation of the Condition 
of the Working Man by Co-operation, 
have been so much labour wasted. 
They have generally been the compo- 
sition of closet reformers, men more 
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acquainted with books than with the 
world. The mere trifle that has been 
done in the co-operative direction, 
with temporary results of a satisfac- 
tory nature, serves to show how 
narrow are the limits within which 
the principle can be applied. When 
one champion of these enterprises, 
after long and fruitless study of the 
condition of the working-classes, cries 
Eureka over a flour-mill at Leeds, 
established by a number of working 
men, which, in seven years, advanced 
from a capital of under £100 to one 
of over £3,000, accumulated out of 
profits, he shows how little is to be 
done after all. The efforts of some 
dozen hard-working and more than 
ordinarily intelligent men were united 
in this small undertaking, and all 
their hopes centred in it, while long 
years of barren waiting passed over, 
and at the end, the success was _pal- 
try ; whereas, had any one of them, 
with sufficient capital, started in the 
business, and employed the rest, they 
would have had good wages during 
the interval, with less anxiety, and, 
probably, much greater personal com- 
fort. The men have found out all 
this themselves in Lancashire, and 
other manufacturing districts, and the 
co-operative principle is only now 
heard of where such workmen com- 
bine as have considerable sums each 
to invest, in which case they are 
capitalists rather than operatives. In 
France, co-operative societies are com- 
mon, but it by no means follows that 
an English atmosphere is suitable to 
them. The statement of a recent 
“ social science” visionary that “in 
these societies lies a bright future for 
the working-classes of the country,” 
is worth little more than the usual 
philosophy of the modern platform 
where weakheaded young men an 

sillier old men compete with strong- 
minded women in setting all wrong 
right, and discovering an easy path 
out of every social difficulty. Neither 
Communism nor Absolutism will 
improve the condition of working 
men to the highest possible point. 
Neither the external influence of laws, 
nor spasmodic efforts within their 
own ranks, will accomplish the object. 
No artificial scheme will achieve what 
must come about naturally. These 
observations are made because a 
change for the better—a change so 
great as to amount to a moral and 
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social revolution, has taken place in 
the condition.of the British workman 
—a change, it cannot be too often 
stated, promoted by no artificial 
means. Neither co-operative socie- 
ties, nor any‘mechanism of legislation, 
has brought about that improvement 
among our operatives, which is suffi- 
cient to relieve the Government from 
all apprehension of outbreak during a 
period of sore trial produced by the 
national policy. A variety of causes 
have contributed to the result, the 
nature and extent of which have not 
been exaggerated by the public press, 
but the lawgiver can no more claim 
the merit of the reform than the 
social theorist. There is one advan- 
tage only secured to working-men by 
the direct operation of law, which may 
be said to have furthered this amelio- 
ration. The advances made by the 
working-classes in morality in recent 
ears, and their higher social and intel- 
ectual standing, are largely traceable 
totheshortening of the hoursof labour; 
but truth compels the admission, 
that trades-unions, in whatever else 
they have sinned, agitated for and 
triumphed in this reform with 
scarcely any help at first from the 
press, and despite the opposition of 
the masters, one of whose arguments 
was, that the men would spend the 
greater leisure proposed to be given 
them in meetings to plot mischief. 
Further experience has shown, on the 
contrary, that working-men are most 
prone to conspire when their advan- 
tages are fewest—when they feel that 
their lives are wholly spent in mere 
drudgery. Under such circumstances, 
periodical revolts may be looked for 
with certainty. A strike, where men 
are under this serfdom, is a sort of 
safety-valve which lets off those pas- 
sions that otherwise would break out 
in open insurrection, and devastate a 
province, or abolish a dynasty. 
Thereisnostrongerillustration of the 
important purpose that trades-unions 
may serve in limiting the hours of 
labour than the case of the bakers—a 
body of men for whom much remains 
to be done, but who, already, have 
made rapid advances since they 
achieved their emancipation from the 
destructive influence of the positively 
frightful customs which prevailed in 
their business. Formerly the opera- 
tive bakers were in a state of absolute 
vassalage. The men were compelled 
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to board and lodge with the employer. 
It was as difficult for a baker as for 
a soldier to obtain permission to 
marry. The first question put to a 
candidate for employment was, 
whether he had the incumbrance of a 
wife. In large establishments, it was 
lately the custom for bakers to 
sleep ina sort of barrack on the pre- 
mises, to be ready for work at all 
hours. In 1846, their unions in Scot- 
land and parts of England took up 
the case of the men, and appealed to 
the public for sympathy. This was no 
factious strike, no malignant attempt 
at dictation, and the men found 
numerous friends. A modification in 
the hours of labour was the result, 
and the testimony borne of the im- 
proved condition of the men is, that 
wages have increased with the in- 
crease of liberty, no intervention of 
the strike principle being found neces- 
sary. Under the former system, also, 
the bakers were notorious for their 
fighting and drinking propensities, 
but now they will aedhable rank with 
any other tradesmen for sobriety and 
peaceable conduct. 

This digression would be unparden- 
able, did it not tend to illustrate the 
unquestionable fact, that, a very de- 
cided improvement marks the condi- 
tion of British operatives, an improve- 
ment effected during the last ten years. 
A history of the cotton trade would 
show through how many rough 
scenes masters and workmen have 
struggled before arriving at a satis- 
factory adjustment of their relations. 
In no other of the numerous manu- 
factures of England was the struggle 
longer, severer, or more frequently 
renewed, only to subside when the 
masters relinquished the fatal idea 
of a sort of “divine right” of capital, 
and the workmen learned content- 
ment and subordination by increased 
intelligence as to their position, and 
the acquisition of a large degree of 
self-respect. As illustrating this ad- 
vance, and the nature of the long 
and severe conflicts that preceded 
it, by which both parties benefited, 
there is no more interesting chapter 
of social history than the cotton 
strike at Preston in 1853. That 
occurrence is one of the great crises 
through which Lancashire has pass- 
ed, one of the largest of the diffi- 
culties which the staple manufac- 
ture has surmounted. The strug- 
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gle is additionally important to the 
student as typical of all those con- 
flicts between capital and labour, 
which, like the war in America, were 
undertaken recklessly, with no dis- 
tinct idea of what was contended for, 
and inflamed -by passion, raged ever 
more fiercely, with varying fortune, 
until utter exhaustion put an end to 
the strife. A strike occurred in 
Preston in 1836, but the town had 
not at that time grown to be second 
in importance in Lancashire. The 
results of that contest were the 
invention of self-acting mules, which 
enabled the employers to dispense 
with a large number of spinners, and 
the establishment of a strong “union” 
by the men, who had fought the 
battle in dependence upon the free- 
will offerings of sympathizers. In 
1853, the operative spinners, having 
accumulated a large sum in their 
society chests, thought the time 
favourable for demanding an increase 
of wages. Their first move was a 
document issued in April, represent- 
ing the flourishing condition of trade, 
and exclaiming against the selfishness 
of the masters, who had induced the 
men to consent to a reduction of ten 
per cent. in 1847, a year of great dis- 
tress, but had made no advance from 
this reduced rate when several years 
of marked prosperity had succeeded 
each other. An advance of ten per 
cent. was demanded, which the mas- 
ters either refused, or offered to give 
upon condition that the workmen 
broke up their union. The associa- 
tion of masters, which had existed 
in the previous strike, was re-estab- 
lished, and such preparation for 
resistance suddenly made, that the 
men found themselves in a position 
from which it was impossible to 
retire without suffering a crushing 
defeat. It was then that seven 
thousand Stockport operatives struck, 
offering to their masters at the same 
time the option of three courses : 
to give the ten per cent.; to refer 
the question to arbitration; or to 


take as a standard an average of: 


the wages paid within a circle of 
ten miles round Manchester. All 
these proposals were declined, and 
an offer made of an average “all 
over the trade.” The men remained 
firm, and ultimately the employers 
yielded. The prestige of this victory 
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precipitated matters at Preston, and 
the dispute there soon assumed so 
extravagant a character, as respected 
the demands made on the workmen’s 
behalf, that the masters could not 
yield. It is worth while bearing 
in mind, that, in its inception, this 
disastrous strike was, if not justifi- 
able, at least not without extenua- 
tion. It was only when agitators 
got the ear of the operatives, that 
it took an objectionable and dan- 
gerous shape; the low degree of 
atelligence among the workmen, 
rendering them a prey to designing 
persons, who went about from town 
to town using language of the most 
inflammatory description. The oper- 
atives had an excellent case if it 
were properly managed, since the 
masters in hastily re-organizing their 
association, and publishing intimida- 
tory resolutions, had been the ag- 

essors. Sympathy with the men, 

owever, became impossible, when 
their leaders abandoned the platform 
of reason to stir up the passions of 
their followers and incite to crime. 
Nevertheless, this strike is remark- 
able for the infatuated conduct of the 
mill-owners, who not only confeder- 
ated themselves and closed their 
factories, but kept up a fire of 
notices and proclamations conceived 
in the harshest spirit, and breathing 
“no surrender” in every sentence. 
The workmen replied 5 * devices 
new to such contests. Songs setting 
forth their wrongs, sung in every 
street, became a tremendous wea- 
pon of agitation. Female delegates 
started up, who, with extraordinary 
volubility, advocated the cause of 
their oppressed lords. The crusade 
effectively preached was—“A united 
mass movement of the working- 
classes, based upon a national organ- 
ization, and guided by one directing 
body, . . . to free labour from 
the thraldom of capital.” The pic- 
tures given of the state of the 
oe and their families during 
these scenes, are replete with hor- 
rors, and constitute the saddest page 
of the tragedy. The families of the 
idle men practised open nfendicancy. 
The most revolting expedients were 
resorted to for food. A man was 
found picking out for his own use 
a portion of the feeding provided 
for pigs. A family was known to 
48 
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visit a slaughter-house regularly, and 
carry off the blood for use, without 
having anything even to mix with it. 
An attempt was made by the boards 
of guardians to withhold relief from 
all who did not produce a certificate 
of having oo for work and been 
unable to 6btain it; but this project 
was soon abandoned in face of the 
vast extent of the destitution. A 
labour-test was proposed—digging 
in the field—but the health of the 
operatives, accustomed to heated 
rooms, gave way, and this also was 
given up. In the recriminatory war 
of addresses to the public, the men, 
meanwhile, had by no means the 
worst of-the argument; and in one 
memorable placard, they stated their 
case temperately and ably : 


“We beg to say that in this struggle 
the masters are the aggressors ; we are on 
the defensive ; we offered to have 
the question settled upon reasonable terms, 
but ‘no concession’ is the cry of our 
employers; they have forced us to rely 
for existence upon the aid of other towns, 
and now tell us that we can only resume 
work upon condition that we will degrade 
ourselves in the eyes of the world by accept- 
ing a reduction, which must naturally be 
followed by a reduction in the wages of 
those who have so generously saved our 
children from starvation. Are these the 
only termsof honourable men? Will it be 
the interest of the employers of Preston to 
see their workpeople both degraded and 
dishonest? We think not; but ifit be, we 
tell them that we will suffer much before 
we will submit to such depravity.” 


This paragraph points to one of 
the most serious of the many errors 
committed by those who directed 
the counsels of the masters. They 
neglected all through to make sufli- 
cient allowance for the self-respect 
of the workmen. Many of the oper- 
atives being engaged from day to 
day upon employments requiring 
much intelligence, manipulative dex- 
terity, and in some instances even 
delicacy of taste, though destitute of 
positive education, are lifted above 
the mere drudge, and have ideas of 
honour tgwards each other, and a 
sense of independence, which would 
do credit to men in higher station. 
This fact was totally forgotten in 
1853, and it has not been sufticiently 
borne in mind even in the measures 
taken for distributing relief since 


the existing distress in the cotton dis- 
tricts commenced. When the labour 
test was adopted to which paupers 
had been put before, the starving 
men resisted, and it is a mistaken 
censure altogether, and an unfeeling 
one, which derides this as a foolish 
sentiment in the operatives’ present 
condition. The masters of 1853 next 
called for a defence fund of five per 
cent. weekly upon the wages usually 
paid by each employer, to be con- 
tinued till the strike ended; and 
finally, in February, 1854, decided 
upon trying the experiment of re- 
opening the mills, promising constant 
work and protection. Some hands 
accepted the offer, and it was then 
that the crisis of the struggle arrived. 
The resolution immediately passed 
by the operatives shows how fierce 
was the spirit on both sides. Ad- 
dressing the working-men of the 
United Kingdom, the Central Man- 
chester Committee, “in the sacred 
name of union,” besought them “to 
cherish and protect principles for the 
espousal of which so many victims 
have suffered fine and imprisonment 
at the hands of the ruthless, relent- 
less, rapacious, and tyrant capitalists 
of thistown.” “ Lastly,” they added, 
“we call upon you in the name of 
your own wives and children, whom 
you are pledged before Heaven to 
protect, to pour in your contributions 
a little while longer ; and, Heaven 
approving of our just cause, we will 
for ever crush that hydra-headed 
monster, Capital, that has for such a 
length of time made our homesteads 
the abode of misery, want, and all 
the concomitant evils inseparably 
connected with such a state of being 
—for, be it remembered, that he who 
knowingly permits oppression, shares 
the crime.” Another of the opera- 
tives’ placards of the period concluded 
with the words, “Let every working- 
man, woman, and child, in Preston, 
exclaim, ‘So help us God, never ! 
never!! never!!! And may God 
defend the right!!!” Great social 
disorganization and moral depravity 
prevailed during the struggle, and 
vastly assisted the case of the masters. 
The original position of the workmen 
became obscured by their violence of 
language and conduct. Encouraged 
by public sympathy, the employers 
at length resolved upon the dangerous 
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step of bringing labour from distant 
arts of England, Scotland, and from 
reland. Their agents, accordingly, 
travelled about the country, inducing 
young rustics, by considerable bribes, 
to come to Preston and learn the 
cotton manufacture. These agents 
were accused at the time of deceiving 
the people whom they hired, by 
exaggerating the wages to be paid 
them, and concealing the expense of 
living. Bethatas itmay, the unfortu- 
nate immigrants fared badly, and the 
moment the strike closed, were, in 
most cases turned unmercifully adrift. 
It was during this stage of the insane 
wrangle that considerable numbers 
of Irishmen found their way into 
Preston, and the picture drawn of 
their appearance and proceedings on 
arrival, by a London journal of the 
time, powerfully exhibits the misera- 
ble pass to which things had come. 
“The Irish,” says this writer,— 


“Who were the first to arrive, presented 
a picture of wretchedness and squalor which 
it would be difficult, if desirable, to realize. 
It is not easy to imagine how such a col- 
lection of filthy unfortunates could be got 
together, and their state may be imagined 
when it is known that forty of them are so 
bad that the masters can make no use of 
them. An empty house opposite the rail- 
way station, has been converted into a sort of 
barrack for the reception of the immigrants, 
and a policeman who entered this place on 
the morning after the arrival of the Irish, 
left it immediately nauseated to sickness. 
Some of the recruits from the North of 
England are more satisfactory, and some 
families from Buckinghamshire, seem clean, 
healthy, and respectable.” 


The masters soon found the new 
workpeople rather a troublesome and 
expensive burden. A number “ran 
away in a fright” as soon as the 
machinery was set in motion. Others 
could not understand getting to work 
at six o'clock inthe morning. A few 
new hands, Irishmen, according to 
the account cited, having procured 
whisky, enjoyed themselves first, 
and beat the overlookers afterwards. 
At the railway station, where the 
eed country folk brought up their 

edding with them, so infested did 
the place become with vermin, that 
the officials were obliged to scald 
their trucks with boiling water before 
putting them to any fresh use. The 
representatives of the associated 
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masters were obliged to appear upon 
the platform to receive the strangers, 
and provide for their wants. It was 
manifest that this could not last. 
The middle-class inhabitants took 
alarm. These unskilled labourers 
and their families would ultimately 
become irremovable paupers, charge- 
able upon the poor rates, and would 
bring to beggary the smaller shop- 
keepers, already impoverished by the 
long continuance of the strike. A 
petition to Parliament was largel 
signed against the “impending ruin.” 
Still, the masters persevered. New 
batches of immigrants arrived, and 
the Mayor, accompanied by the sub- 
ordinate civic officers, and a strong 
force of police escorted them to their 
destination. This the operatives re- 
sisted as a breach of the neutrality 
which they had expected the author- 
ities to observe; and the moment the 
whisper of an intended riot got 
abroad, the municipal functionary 
hastened with indecent precipitation 
to read the Riot Act, and to issue a 
fierce proclamation against all sorts 
of public meetings in the public 
streets or open places. The work- 
men immediately replied by placards 
adjuring their brethren to keep the 
peace with double carefulness. Again, 
the masters became the aggressors, 
and on this occasion roused all the 
sinking energies of the men by the 
arbitrary course adopted. Five of 
the workmen, delegates, were sud- 
denly arrested on a charge of con- 
spiracy, and flung into jail. Once 
more the operatives foiled the asso- 
ciated masters, by issuing a procla- 
mation which remains on record to 
their honour. It ran thus, and was 
carried round by special bell-men, 
who, at the same time, exhorted the 
populace to patience :— 


“Whereas, our leaders have been appre- 
hended by the magistrates, upon a charge 
not yet known, we adjure-you most ear- 
nestly that, as you value the cause for 
which you have so long and so nobly fought, 
you will keep the peace, and not suffer the 
excitement of the moment to betray you 
into the slightest offence against the law. 
To create adisturbance is all that is wanted, 
for the soldiers are prepared to shoot 
you down in the streets. There is a law in 
England greater and wiser than that of 
the Preston magistrates, and we willingly 
—_ ourselves and our rights to that 

w.” 
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The coup de main of the masters 
failed. The prosecutions broke down, 
and the anions of the swoop 
made upon the men enlisted public 
sx at last upon their behalf. 

he immigration went on. Compro- 
mises were tried, anda mediation com- 
mittee established. But the masters 
were inflexible, and ultimately, when 
the struggle had raged for over half a 
year, and their obstinacy gave no 
sign of relenting, public opinion 
strongly reprobated their conduct, 
and distinctly pronounced for the 
men. It was at this point, however, 
that great une in trade, aggra- 
vated by the Russian war, forced the 
Stockport masters to reduce their 
wages, and the Preston strike being 
thus deprived of a great portion of its 
sustentation fund, came to an end. 
The conflict was abandoned by the 
workmen, who yet claimed a victory 
in having shown the masters how 
long a strike might be continued, and 
how ruinous it might be made—a 
knowledge that, at a future time, 
would induce them to agree to a com- 
promise rather than plunge into a 
contest. 

In this greatest battle between la- 
bour and capital which the history of 
Laticashire, or, in fact, of the entire 
manufacturing area of England re- 
cords, there were great faults on both 
sides, but the balance of our sympathy, 
now that we can calmly review the 
whole affair, is decidedly with the 
men, who, when imperfectly com- 
bined, and distrustful of each other, 
had to face a body of associated 
masters provided with ample funds, 
and not over-scrupulous in their pro- 
ceedings. The conflict was stained 
by few crimes, and it is impossible 
not to admire the virtue of self-denial 


exhibited by such a number of poor 
operatives, in voluntarily starving 


themselves for months to uphold 
what they considered a principle. 
This strike is remarkable also beyond 
all others that have occurred in Lan- 
cashire, since it appears to have con- 
vinced the masters, on the one hand, 
that they were dealing with an actual 
power, capable of prolonged and effec- 
tive resistance ; and the men, on the 
other, that without the support of 
external public opinion (a support not 
obtainable if their case be bad, or 
upheld by vicious measures), their 
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organizations are weak and futile. 
From the days of the Preston strike, 
the relations of the operatives and 
their masters in Lancashire have been 
improving, and the workmen have 
displayed higher intelligence. There 
was much to school them in their 
seven months of suffering, and the 
rofited by it more than is supposed. 
he documents prepared on their be- 
half by their leaders were eagerly 
examined and sifted. The accounts 
of their body lay open to every mem- 
ber, and were conned carefully. Their 
balance-sheets exist still, and bear 
testimony to the business-like manner 
in which their affairs were conducted. 
The amount expended on relief was, 
in all, £105,165, and the allegation 
that any considerable proportion of 
this sum was misappropriated has 
never been established. The entire 
expenses of the agitation, and of the 
disbursement of the relief-fund, was 
only £11,818, or 11} per cent. upon 
the total sum. In the collection of 
the subscription, or self-imposed tax, 
no altercations occurred, no violence 
was necessary. The worst that hap- 
pened was the sending of a sort of 
modified threatening-notice to de- 
faulters, and this document was 
generally remarkable rather for a 

im humour than any spirit of ma- 
ignity. 

The bearing of this strike and its 
incidents upon present circumstances 
is manifest. To sustain the 17,000 
Preston operatives for eight months 
above £100,000 were required ; how 
vastly greater is the necessity pro- 
duced by the “ cotton-famine?”’ Phis 
enormous sum was comparatively 
easily raised for their succour b 
their fellow-operatives, and althoug 
the greater part was, no doubt, 
gathered in Lancashire from places 
now steeped in destitution, the sheets 
showing the income comprise large 
contributions from all descriptions of 
workers in iron throughout England ; 
from compositors, carpenters, forgers, 
grinders, hatters, plumbers, painters 
—in short, from almost every trade 
followed in Great Britain. But a 
small portion of the sums so sub- 
scribed were grants from society- 
funds. They were pence gathered 
from week to week—willing offerings; 
and if so large a result was achieve 
by the steady collection of the small- 
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est sums weekly, how much might 
not the working-men of England 
themselves now accomplish for their 
starving brethren? There is wanting 
at present, it is true, the excitement 
of astrike, but the occasion is more 
serious than.any lock-out. Credit- 
able sacrifices, indeed, have already 
been made by several trades for their 
suffering brethren ; no such general 
movement, however, has arisen as 
the nature of the calamity demands, 
and the story of the crisis will be 
defective unless it can be recorded 
that the working-men of the three 
countries generously did their part 
for the succour of their destitute 
brethren. 

Among the numerous strikes that 
have attended the development of the 
cotton manufacture in Lancashire, 
and exerted an influence upon the 
character and relations of masters and 
workmen, the only other it would 
serve a purpose to refer to is the 
weavers’ strike, at Padiham, in 1859. 
This also, like the Preston conflict, is 
a typical event, and both together 
constitute almost a perfect representa- 
tion of all that is peculiar in modern 
English strikes, or necessary to be 
considered in studying the philosophy 
of such conflicts. The Padiham dif- 
fered from the Preston strike in many 
important particulars, and would 
have taken quite another shape, and 
assumed far larger proportions, had 
that occurrence not preceded it. The 
Padiham strike was equally created 
by a question of wages, though during 
te struggle the masters turned their 
refusal to treat with the representa- 
tives of the men upon the charge of 
“dictation.” For this there werethe 
feeblest grounds. The accusation was 
adopted as a useful weapon in the 
combat. The amount of advance at 
issue was small, and the masters at 
the outset seemed disposed to concede 
it, but their announcement of the 
fact, unfortunately, was not published 
until the men had completed their 
preparations for the strike, and ob- 
tained support from neighbouring 
districts on the undertaking that they 
would hold out for what was called 
the Blackburn standard. The strug- 
gle, therefore, lasted for half-a-year, 
with less exciting episodes, and less 
disastrous results, indeed, than that 
of Preston, but, at the same time, 
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adding largely to that fund of ex- 
perience as to the machinery and 
effects of strikes which will in future 
make the masters cautious in pro- 
voking a conflict, and prompt in ac- 
ceding to equitable demands, and will 
cause the operatives, on their part, to 
reflect before rushing into desperate 
and a conflicts. Padiham is a 
small town of eight thousand inhabi- 
tants, and altogether not more than 
eight hundred hands were thrown 
idle. As the real effort in this in- 
stance was to secure an equalization 
of wages in the East Lancashire gis- 
trict, the interest of the strike was 
local, and its incidents, consequently, 
possessed inferior im ——-. The 
money collected for the elief of the 
outs did not come from towns beyond 
the cotton circle. It was not a na- 
tional trade struggle, like the Preston 
campaign. The total sum gathered 
was only £11,334, against £105,000 
in the other case. The matters in 
dispute also were of a complicated 
nature, and only cotton-workers could 
understand them. The computations 
of prices, upon which the strike de- 
pended, were a mystery to the 
uninitiated. There are these pecu- 
liarities about the Padiham labour- 
war, however, that it did not extend 
beyond the spot where it broke forth, 
that the operatives conducted them- 
selves with uncommon propriety, and 
that all through there was evidenced 
on the part of both combatants a 
desire to conclude the conflict by an 
arrangement. Ultimately, the men 
triumphed, and at the same time 
were checked in the attempt to push 
their organization of labour too far. 
They got the ten per cent. advance, 
but discovered that every attempt to 
force from the masters more than 
the state of trade and a fair average of 
— warranted must prove futile. 

he masters again learned the wis- 
dom of yielding, when the men have 
areal claim, before the catastrophe® 
arrives, and since that time several 
incipient strikes have been arrested 
by judicious compromises. The help, 
moreover, which they received from 
the masters of other towns, when 
once they had taken up a position 
which all alike might defend, in 
showing them the value of a mas- 
ters’ organization, makes them toler- 
ant of workmen’s societies, and puts 
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an end to that offensive phraseology in 
speaking of the latter which has done 
much to inflame disputes and to 
produce ill blood. The Padiham 
strike was milder certainly from hav- 
ing succeeded the Preston campaign, 
and this circumstance suggests the 
hope that as masters and operatives 
better understand their mutual posi- 
tion, and acquire a respect for their 
distinctive rights, wages will rise and 
fall, and all ordinary differences will 
be adjusted (except in extreme cases) 
by a frank conference, rendering the 
machinery of strikes obsolete. The 
spinners’ strike at Ashton-under- 
Lyne in 1830, the Preston strike of 
1853, and,the less serious one at 
Padiham fh 1859, represent three 
stages, in fact, in the advance of mas- 
ters and workmen to the better under- 
standing spoken of, and give promise 
of greater amity and equity on both 
sides for the future. Not only is it 


remarkable that each of these strikes 
was in itself less formidable than the 
preceding, but it is encouraging to 
find that the conduct of the opera- 
tives exhibited a decided improve- 


ment. Fewer attempts were made 
to.coerce the masters by open violence, 
minacious language, or conspiracies, 
in 1853 than in 1830; and in 1859 
the appeal of the men was altogether 
made to public opinion. The prin- 
cipal object of these pages is to fix 
attention upon a circumstance so cre- 
ditable to the British operative—one 
that encourages the expectation that 
a practical solution has been found 
for the labour-problem in the edu- 
cation of the workman and his prac- 
tical experience of the disadvantage 
of strikes. As this healthy spirit 

ows, all pretence of necessity for 
egislative intervention vanishes. The 
men have grown too wise to claim it. 
They would be the last to ask for a 
regulation of their differences with 
their masters by legal interference. 
Without knowing thedictum of Adam 
Smith, they have learned that in such 
a case the power of decision would 
be in the hands of the employer. 
Perfect freedom is their only security. 
It is at the same time best for the 
morals of the men and the safety of 
society. Their right of association 
the operatives are proud to cherish. 
Were it taken from them, they would 
more frequently find grievances to 
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complain of, and become perpetually 
turbulent and discontented. 

The attempt to fix wages by statute 
began in England in the year 1350. 
The object of the first enactment was 
to compel labourers to accept lower 
wages than they could otherwise ob- 
tain. The “malice of servants,” 
and their “unwillingness to work,” 
were the lugubrious preface to those 
primitive laws of Edward the Third. 
Carpenters, masons, and others, were 
ordered to work for a certain fixed 
sum in summer, and somewhat less 
in winter, on pain of fine and im- 
prisonment, “at the discretion of the 
justices.” Fifteen days in durance 
was the punishment provided for the ® 
refractory labourer who claimed more 
than the statute allowed. The weak 
and the strong, the good workman 
and the bad, all received alike. Un- 
der this system the master must have 
as often been cheated asthe men. In 
the time of the third Henry it was a 
capital offence to organize combina- 
tions of workmen, and operatives im- 
plicated in such organizations might 
be imprisoned for an indefinite period. 
In 1444, the general rate of wages 
for all sorts of hired men was again 
carefully fixed. In the reign of Ed- 
ward the Sixth, it was enacted that, “if 
any artificers, labourers, &c., shall con- 
spire, covenant, or promise together 
that they shall not make nor do their 
works but at a certain rate, or shall 
not work but at certain hours or time, 
shall forfeit for the first offence, £10, 
or else suffer for the same offence 
twenty days’ imprisonment ; for the 
second offence, £20, or the pillory ; 
for the third offence, £40, or the pil- 
lory, with the loss of one ear.” This 
enactment of 1549, actually existed 
as the only general statute against 
combinations till 1799. Queen Eliza- 
beth’s statute of apprentices was an 
elaborate scheme, designed for the 
benefit of the “poor labourer and 
hired man,” (and here, for the first 
time, the interests of the workman 
were taken into account). As trades 
made progress during the last century, 
all these barbarous provisions became 
inoperative, and finally, with an 
abortive effort in the year 1800 to 
prevent strikes by a penal law, the 
unnatural and pernicious principle 
was definitely abandoned. It was 
not, however, until 1824, that the 
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combination laws were repealed, on a 
recommendation by a committee of 
the House of Commons, which fear- 
lessly averred, that whilst the work- 
men only were punished for combina- 
tions, the occasions were by no means 
infrequent where the masters were 
the real conspirators. At their in- 
stance, the full emancipation of 
labour was proclaimed. Their reso- 
lution merits a distinguished place in 
the records of every operatives’ asso- 
ciation. It is the workman’s charter : 
“That it is the opinion of this Com- 
mittee that masters and workmen 
should be freed from such restrictions 
as regards the rate of wages and 
hours of working, and left at perfect 
liberty to make such agreements as 
they may mutually think proper.” 
From the day this Act passed, the 
standing of the British workman was 
raised, and his moral and social con- 
dition have since tlien steadily ad- 
vanced. It was not astonishing that 
immediately upon the removal of the 
old prohibitions, strikes on an exten- 
sive scale, and conducted with much 
bitterness, should occur in various 
trades and districts. Shortsighted 
persons instantly urged the alarmed 
Legislature to adopt a reactionary 
course. Fortunately, however, wiser 
counsels prevailed, and while a spe- 
cial law was devised to protect person 
and property from violence at the 
hands of workmen, the labouring- 
classes were still left free to sell their 
labour at their own price and in their 
own way. There is no room for 
doubting that the proper course was 
taken when the shackles were boldly 
struck off the limbs of the workman. 
When it is recollected how vast has 
been the development of trade in 
Great Britain within the last thirty 
years ; how complicated are the rela- 
tions between employer and employed, 
caused by this marvellous growth of 
the labour-interest ; how sensitive 
are their contracts to the influence of 
depressions in commerce, changes in 
taste, and sudden checks to consump- 
tion ; when to these disturbing ele- 
ments are added the revolutions pro- 
duced by the use of machinery and 
the universal application of steam, 
the fact that so few strikes have taken 
place, and that the sympathy between 
master and workman is generally so 
complete, is a testimony to the wis- 
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dom of the modern principle. Such 
moral elevation, also, as the artizans 
of England have lately attained, is due 
to this great, and too little valued, 
measure of reform. Had it been 
possible for the old prohibitive laws 
to remain in force, the newspaper and 
the schoolmaster would have striven 
in vain to produce the results now 
happily witnessed. The dignity of 
labour could not be preached to a 
serf. It would have been mockery 
to offer the advantages of mechanics’ 
institutes to men who were not free 
to dispose of their skill and industry 
to the highest bidder. Whether 
trades-unions have on the whole 
promoted or retarded the education 
and happiness of working-men, may be 
a disputed point; but no one can deny 
that the feeling of independence 
which they engender, the sense that 
capital is counterbalanced by another 
force guaranteeing the workman 
against oppression, lies at the base of 
all that improvement among our ope- 
ratives which is now acknowledged 
as our national feature—a just boast 
and signal advantage, a political and 
social fact of happy augury. Leading 
employers have but lately borne public 
testimony to this connexion between 
the abolition of prohibitive laws and 
the higher morale of the workman. 
One gentleman, a Glasgow cotton- 
spinner, a short time ago, delivered 
his experience in these terms :—‘‘ He 
had had the honour of being chair- 
man of the cotton-spinners of Glasgow 
for many years, and when they had 
any questions of wages, they endea- 
voured to have amicable arrange- 
ments with their men. When times 
were bad, the men submitted to a 
reduction of wages; but, as times 
improved, they had an advance. Of 
course, the men knew very well 
whether trade was improving, and 
they sent a deputation to ask an in- 
crease when trade was improving. 
He always represented to the men : 
‘You and I are in the same boat ; it 
cannot be for your interest that I 
should have no profit; if there is 
no profit the mills cannot increase, 
and you will be thrown out of em- 
ployment.’ He had always found 
the men disposed to listen to that 
argument, and he had known them 
put off a demand for six months, 
during fluctuating trade, .to see 
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whether the advance was likely to be 
rmanent.” Mr. Bazley, M.P., 
uring the discussion of 1860, at Glas- 
ow, could also refer to the pleasing 
act, that strikes have become less 
frequent, and deliberations between 
masters and workmen upon questions 
of wages and other matters quite 
usual and generally successful. 
Mainly to this confidence of the 
operatives in their own resources 
is their general good conduct owing. 
Had those 250,000 men, now idle 
in Lancashire, been serfs, obliged to 
labour at a fixed rate per diem, as 
under the old law, who regarded 
their masters as tyrants, sustained 
in their oppression by the Legis- 
lature, or even had they felt them- 
selves trammelled by a modified 
application of the former principle, 
their bearing under the existing trial 
would be very different from what 
it is. They would be found in mobs 
surrounding the princely residence 
of the capitalist, and demanding 
bread, which would be refused 
at risk of destruction to property 
and of personal violence. In that 
case there would be something to 
say for their view, that Parliament, 
having undertaken to determine their 
wages, should provide for their sup- 
port when wages failed. The Cot- 
ton Crisis, however, has found us 
with a more intelligent race of work- 
men than was possible under the 
exploded system. Their peaceable- 
ness and patience are the highest 
evidence of spirit and self-respect ; 
and working-men more happily cir- 
cumstanced than those of Lancashire 
may well feel profoundly grateful 
to them for conduct which proves 
how much their class have benefited 
by freedom, and all the educational 
advantages that have followed it, 
acquiring a moral force and charm 
from being pervaded by its spirit. 
There is just a fear that quiet 
endurance in this instance may 
*be taken for apathy. The Govern- 
ment have counted upon it much, 
in clinging with obstinacy to the 
policy of non-intervention in Amer- 
ican affairs. A few stirring meetings 
in Lancashire towns would have 
broken the blockade at any time 
within the past three months. Hap- 
pily no agitation has appeared to 
turn the sufferings of the people to 





political account. Mr. Bright has 
not stumbled upon the scene, to 
charge the aristocracy with being 
the authors of the disaster; and the 
question of the franchise has not 
been mooted, except very properly 
to claim for such of the recipients of 
relief as possess a vote, the privilege 
of retaining it notwithstanding. Still, 
the single legitimate subject which 
the Lancashire community might 
have been expected more freely to 
discuss is the policy our statesmen 
are pursuing towards the belliger- 
ents;—a policy which the wisest 
men impugn; one that is subjecting 
us to unprecedented trial; one that 
we are believed to be isolated in up- 
holding ; and one that does not serve 
its an since the Northern Amer- 
icans hate us as bitterly as if we 
had scattered their blockade, and 
carried away the cotton by sheer 
force. The admirable demeanour of 
the Lancashire workmen is a mute 
but powerful appeal against a policy 
of un-English weakness seriously in- 
jurious to the prestige of the nation. 
All over the Continent the degrading 
assertion is heard, that France is 
willing and ready to interpose, while 
England has not moral courage for 
the exploit. The dangers of in- 
tervention have been exaggerated. 
These maddened belligerents might 
be rather glad than otherwise of an 
excuse for laying down their arms. 
Whether or not, England can have 
nothing to fear from’ a bankrupt 
republic, which has put forth its 
full strength to do so little. In the 
Northern States, the great body of 
rational men, who, unfortunately, 
have permitted the mob of political 
fanatics to usurp power and hurry 
the country to ruin, are still, as 
they ever have been, friendly to 
England. Their esteem for us would 
not change in consequence of our 
intervention, and nothing that we 
can do, or refrain from doing, will 
gain for us the good-will of the 
revolutionary and reckless majority. 
Shall we have greater respect for 
them and their passions and inter- 
ests, than for our own operatives 
crawling along our streets suing 
the passer-by for bread, or sitting 
in empty garrets surrounded by 
their miserable little ones? These 
are noble men who suffer thus, 
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not the scum of an immigrant 

pulation from the back slums of 
ten cities, not a horde of 
sanguinary adventurers, for whom 
no parallel can be found, except in 
the worst days of the French Revo- 
lution. This good conduct, and this 
propriety of denieanour in our opera- 
tives, ought in truth to be a stronger 
motive to action with reflecting men, 
than if Lancashire were aglow with 
public meetings, demanding in vehe- 
ment terms the immediate recognition 
of the Southern States. It now 
appears that the cotton crops have 
been but partially destroyed. An 
immense quantity awaits the break- 
ing of the blockade for shipment. 
Her Majesty’s Consul at Charleston 
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moral or otherwise, to impose upon 
Great Britain so enormous a sacrifice, 
to inflict upon us so terrible a cala- 
mity. We should be justified by 
every precedent, and by every ra- 
tional construction of international 
responsibilities, in saying to the 
Americans that we must have cotton, 
come what will; a declaration which 
would instantly bring the insane con- 
flict to a conclusion. The purpose of 
this paper, indeed, is not to discuss 
that broad question. There is but one 
opinion, however, among the British 
public regarding it, for the exploded 
arguments of a few pro-Yankee 
zealots count for nothing. The time 
is long past when there was any 
sense in going back to the origin of 


sets down the total stock of cotton in @the conflict, and weighing the respec- 


the South at 3,950,000 bales. Is it 
not worth while running a risk to 
obtain this supply, and light up all 
the factory fires again? It would 
be a different matter if England 
were expected to act alone; but 
all Europe would be with us in any 
effort we might make to bring about 
a settlement, and stay the useless 
effusion of blood. Unless through 


foreign intervention there is no hope. 


of peace. The remarkable letter of 
General Scott read at alate New York 
meeting, shows that the Northerners 
conceive themselves_little more than 
at the beginning of the war as yet. 
The veteran leader has named three 
years as the shortest time within 
which they can conquer the South, 
and they seem prepared to accept 
his dictum. The question for our 
Government is whether they will 
support our workmen by national 
grants for what remains of this pro- 
tracted period? The aid offered by 
public contributions will soon cease ; 
three months at the farthest will see 
it out. It is admitted already that 
the poor law has proved inadequate 
to the gigantic crisis. What then is 
to bedone? We have paid very dear 
already for our neutra. > ; shall we 
continue it to the length of voting 
millions of money for the succour of 
. the operatives? The question will 
soon present itself in this practical 
form. To meet it with any doctrin- 
aire reference to abstract principles 
will only insult the common sense 
of the community. The Northern 
States of America have no right, 


tive guilt of the parties. It is for us 
to look facts in the face ; and if it 
be true that the war is to last for 
many months more, then, discarding 
every sentimental consideration, it is 
our manifest duty to demand for 
our impoverished workmen the raw 
material of their industry. It has 
now been fully shown that the most 


‘India can do for us is very little. 


All our “substitutes” have failed. 
We are thrown back upon the 
Southern American produce. The 
eyes of tens of thousands are 
strained westward, to discern the 
first streaks of an approaching peace, 
which would restore happiness to the 
desolated homes of Lancashire. We 
have no other hope, no other reliance. 
How great, then, is the responsibility 
of our Ministers, who are carrying 
neutrality and non-intervention to an 
unprecedented extreme. This is weak- 
ness rather than statesmanship. It 
is a policy ill becoming a great nation, 
and but a poor acknowledgment of 
the meritorious forbearance exhibited 
by the working population. The 
operatives will no doubt suffer on 
patiently, if it must be so, thankfully 
accepting what assistance is rendered 
to them from private or public 
sources. Their peaceableness, as has 
abundantly been shown, arises from 
a substantial moral improvement, 
and is not a casual virtue, a fleet- 
ing sentiment, or the result of mere 
apathy. Among other things, they 
have learned to estimate the demo- 
cracy of America at its right value, 
and to love their own country better 
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for the contrast which it presents to 
the model republic. If a Radical 
demagogue went down amongst them 
now, he would find their disposition 
very different from what it was during 
the Reform movement of three years 
ago. There is a constitutional re- 
action even among the spinners and 
weaversef thedistrict where universal 
suffrage and all the points of the 
Charter had their ancient lodgment. 
The American revolution is an open 
book, of which the least lettered can 
read the moral. The operatives are 
well conducted because education 
has made great advances among them, 
because they have seen the folly of 
chimerical agitation, and because they 
feel a confidence that they are not an 
isolated and degraded class for whome 
the higher orders entertain neither 
regard nor sympathy. They know 
that their country will do its utmost 
to ameliorate their sad condition. 
But by how much these workmen 
are elevated abovetheir own standard 
of some ten years ago, by so much 
are the Government more bound to 
do and dare on their behalf. This 
is the service which the men require 
and expect. It isa hollow mockery 
of their privations to tell them that 
their patience will give them a title 
to consideration when the Reform 
question is next before Parliament. 
They are better able than formerly 
to estimate the value of a barren vote. 
They are no longer deceived as to the 
utter impotence of manhood suffrage 
to better their daily condition. To 
hold out this promise of the franchise, 
as a reward for their quiet endurance, 
is to give a stone for bread. The Lan- 
cashire operatives have at last learned 
to abominate empiricism—so much 
the spread of knowledge appears to 
have done for them. What they ask 


now is, thatthe Ministry should labour 
to bring to as speedy an end as possible 
a desolating and bootless war, whose 
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horrors are not far off, but terribly 
near to us—written upon the faces of 
ourfamishedneighbours. Lettherebe 
no vileattempt to trade upon the moral 
bearing of the workmen. It gives 
no claim whatsoever to the suffrage, 
The men themselves have not pre- 
tended that it does. It gives them, 
however, the strongest possible claim 
of another kind. It urges the Govern- 
ment to such a course of action as 
will speedily release the raw material 
of our industry from the grasp of a 
people who scoff at the miseries which 
they have wildly inflicted upon us, 
Meanwhile, there is no fear of the 
factory operatives staining the reputa- 
tion which they have won. Did they 
understand the situation less clearly, 
they would bear their sorrows with 
higher impatience. Their instructors 
—the public press especially—have 
done a good work. Were the circu- 
lation of intelligence less free and 
general, it would have been easy for 
any political mountebank to connect 
the aristocracy with the cotton 
famine, as cause and effect, and to 
arouse popular passions by reckless 
philippics. This would not now be 
possible. Thejournalist has brokenthe 
staff of the agitator. The workmen 
cannot but see that the higher 
classes are in this matter their best 
friends, and that the policy which 
they favour would more rapidly 
deliver the destitute from their priva- 
tions. It was almost worth enduring 
the misfortune to elicit, on the one 
hand, such evidence of moral growth 
among a large body of the population; 
and on the other, to give occasion 
for so lively a manifestation of their 
sympathies betwen the various classes 
in our complex society, which will 
establish the workman in his better 
principles, and inspire him both with 
a pride and a confidence in his 
country. 
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